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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

PLANS of BONAPARTE, which I HEARD 
HIM DELIVER HIMSELF at the FIRST 
CLASS of the INSTITUTE, at which he 
PRESIDED in AUGUST 1800; he was 
FIRST CONSUL, and had recently RE- 
TURNED from MARENGO. 

(Translated from an Qriginal Manuscript 
of a Member of the Institute, who commu- 
nicated it to the Translator. ) 


BWNHE army of reserve assembled at 
Dijon gave me the advantage of 
passing rapidly, either into Germany or 
mito Italy, as the case might require. 
The season somewhat favoured me— 
the monks of St. Bernard assured me 
that the snow had dissolved this year 
twenty days sooner than usual: they 
received our army, which was a little 
fatigued by the passage of the Alps, 
extremely well; I had _ pre-informed 
them of our arrival;—I had sent them 
money, and they furnished us with pro- 
visions and very good wine. ‘The monks 
of St. Bernard are an order infinitely 


respectable; it is one of those institu- 


tions which governments ought never to 
destroy—but should protect and encou- 
rage by all the means in their power. 

T arrived ia Italy: I found myself be- 
hind the enemy, and master of all his 
magazines and equipages ; I had obtain- 
ed great ady es, but, onee arrived 
at Stradella, I had a right to consider 
the campaign as finished. If Genoa 
had held out, I remained firm in my en- 
trenched camp at Stradella—the strong- 
est militaryposition in Italy. I had five 
bridges over the Po; which rendered 


my communications easy with the divi-: 


sions, Chabran, Lapeyre, Turreau, and’ 


Moncey: in case of necessity, I could’ 


cither summon them to my-aid if attack- 
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ed, or aid them in case they were, 
M. de Melas, in short, was forced, in 
order to be able to open his communica- 
tions, to come and offer me battle, on a: 
ground which I myself had chosen; ex- 
tremely intersected, covered with wood, 
very favourable to my infantry—the 
reverse for his cavalry ; and where I had 
the disposal of all my troops. 

The captare of Genoa changed the 
face of every thing; henceforward the 
enemy possessed a sure retreat, and very 
strong positions: he could either retire 
into Genoa, and defend himself therein 
—deriving his provisions from the sea; 
or line the heights of Bobbio with artil- 
lery, and retire, in spite of my efforts to 
oppose him, into Placentia, regain Man- 
tua and Peschiara, put himself into 
communication with Austria, and reduce 
me to an ordinary war. All my plan of 
the campaign would have been frus- 
trated; a great chance presented itself 
te me—I risked it—I set out from Mi- 
lan, and traversed thirty-two leagues in 


seven hours: I commanded the battle 


of Montebello—we gained it, and this 
victory caused the enemy’s retreat from 
Genoa ; but this same victory weakened 
my army—I was obliged to leave two 
divisions on the other side of the Po, to 
close the entrance of the states of 
Milan ; they were not, to say the truth, 
distant from me above three leagues— 
but they would require three days to 
effect them in ; they must have passed by 
Placentia, or by Stradella. 1 had also 
against me another disadvantage—the 
country, from Montebello to Alexandria, 
is nothing but an immense plain, most 


advantageous for the Austrian cavalry ; 
I nevertheless resolved to offer a pitched 
battle, because { was in an extraordi- 
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68 Napoleo 
nary situation, and that I sre rd 
to gain much. Beaten—I should » 
tire into my retrenched camp ol Stra- 
della; I should pass the Po by my five 
bridges, protected hy my batteries 5 
without the possibility of the enemy's 
army being able to hinder It: I should 
unite my second division with the corps 
ef Moncey, Leechy, and Torreau. I 
suffered one corps of Melas to pass the 
% (and he desired no better); then, 
superior in numbers, I could attack him 
with all my forces, if I beat him. Con- 
queror—I obtained the same results ; 
his army, pent up between us and the 
river, would have been forced to have 
Jaid down their arms, or to have surren- 
dered all their forts. Had I been 
beaten, which I believe impossible, f 
brought myself to a regular war; and 
1 bad Switzerland for my support. 
Determined to give battle, I ordered 
an account of the effective strength of 
mv army to be rendered to me: I had 
in all 26,000 men; M. de Melas had 
40;000,—18,000 of which were cavalry. 
At two o’clock in the morning they 
came to inform me that the enemy had 
fallen on our advanced guard, and that 
our troops gave way: the French like 
not to be the attacked. Our troops fell 
back somewhat in disorder; some be- 
took themselves to flight: the enemy 
took some prisoners—we had retreated 
a league and a half. The generals of 
the advanced guard, Lasnes, Murat, 
and Berthier, sent me courter after 
eourier; they told me that their troops 
were in flight, that they could not stop 
them-—they asked for support, and re- 
quested me to march with my reserve. 
i replied to all, “ Hold out as long as 
possible—if you cannot, fall back.” I 
perceived that the enemy had not yet 
employed his reserve, and, in these kind 
of affairs, the great object is to make the 
enemy employ all his forces, in managing 
your own; and to make him attack 
at right and at left, as long as you can- 
not be deceived, the difficulty being to 
make him employ his reserve. He had 
34,000 men against at most 20,000, 
who were in flight—he had but to pur- 
sue his advantage: I repaired to the first 
line in an elegant uniform—I attack 
them myself with a demi-brigade—I 
break their order of battle—I pierce 
their line. M. de Melas, who an m 
at the head of the army, and his lin ; 
Lroken, imagined that I had i =e 
Sled arrived with 
the reserve to reinforce the combat—he 
advanced on this point with bij 
6,000 Hungari Rare nee 
* sarian grenadiers, the flower 
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of his infantry ; this corps filled up the 
vacancy, and attacked us in our tury, 
Seeing this, I gave way ; and, ina retreat 
of halfa league, exposed to their cap. 
non, I rallied all the army, and reformed 
it in order of battle: arrived near m 
reserve—which was composed of 6,000 
men, had fifteen pieces of artillery, and 
Dessaix for general, and which was m 
sheet-anchor—I opened, by an extremely 
rapid movement, the whole army. J 
formed the two wings of Dessaix, and I. 
shewed them 6,000 fresh troeps. A tre. 
mendous discharge of artillery, and a 
desperate charge at the point of the 
bayonet, broke his line, and ent his two 
wings: I then ordered Kellermann to 
attack them with 800 horse, and, ag 
cavalry march quicker than infantry, 
they cut off from the rest of their army 
6,000 Hungarian grenadiers, in sight of 
the Austrian cavalry; but this was half 
a league off, they required a quarter of 
an hour to arrive—and. E have always 
observed that it is these quarters of an 
hour which decide the fate of battles, 
Kellermann’s troops throw him towards 
our infantry—they are all made pri- 
soners ina moment. The Austrian ¢ca- 
valry then arrived ; but our infantry is in 
line—its cannon in the fropt—a fine dis- 
charge, and a barrier of bayonets, pre- 
vent their attack ; they retire somewhat 
in disorder: I press them with three 
regiments which had just joined me; 
they deploy ; and, in seeking to pass the 
bridge of Borunda, which is very nar- 
row, a great many were drowned in 
the river, They were pursued till 
night. 
I learnt after the battle, from several 
general officers, (prisoners,) that, in the 
midst of their success, they were not 
without inquietude; they had a secret 
presentiment of their defeat. During 
the fight they questioned our prisoners, 
asking them, “ Where is General Bona- 
parte?” “He is in the rear,” they re- 
plied ;—and those who had already 
fought against me in Italy, who knew 
my custom to reserve myself for the end, 
exclaimed, “Our day's work is not yet 
done.” ; 
They confessed also that when I shew- 
ed myself at the first line, they were 
completely deceived, and that they be- 
lieved all my reserve were engaged. In 
battles there is always a moment, when 
all the brave men have done their best, 
when they seck nothing better than to 
run away; but these are misgivings 0 


the heart, they want a pretext—the ta- 
lent is to give them one. 


At 
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At Arcole I gained the battle with 
twenty-five horsemen. I perceived the 
critical moment of lassitude in each 
army ; £ saw that the Austrians, in spite 
of their being old soldiers, would have 
been well content to find themselves in 
their camp ; and that my Frenchmen, all 
brave as they were, had wished to be in 
their tents: all my forces had been en- 
gaged—more than once I had been 
forced to re-establish the battle. ‘There 
yemained to me but five-and-twenty 
guides; I sent them on the flanks of the 
enemy with three trumpets, sounding a 
charge very loud. ‘“ Here is the French 
vavalry,” is the cry; and they are in 
flight. It is true that one must seize 
the moment—a moment sooner or later 
it had been useless: had I sent 12,000 
horse, the infantry would have executed 
a quarter of a conversion ; covered by its 
pieces, it would have made a good dis- 
charge, and the cavalry would not even 
have attacked. 

Afterwards, turning to some members 
of the Institate—You see, two armies 
are two bodies which encounter each 
other; there isa moment of panic which 
must be seized. All this is nothing but 
mechanism and moral principle; sce 
what it is tobe a member of the Insti- 
tute: in fact, all this is nothing but ha- 
bitude—when we have seen many affairs 
we distinguish the moment to a nicety ; 
it is as common as a sum in arith- 
metic. 

The first time I penetrated into Italy, 
I found there a good government—a 
little despotic it is true, but mildly adini- 
nistered, This time it was widely diffe- 
rent—a re-action had commenced with 
fury; they had imprisoned, condemned, 
and fined, ajl those who had taken any 
part in the government. I had placed 
in different charges of the Cisalpine re- 
public the partizans of Austria—because 
itis my system to neutralize the great 
masses, in order that the country where 
I carry the war may not be an inclosed 
list, but a theatre. Well!—All these 
people had been regarded with—-an evil 
eye, and confounded in the hatred which 
they bore to revolutionists. 

Moreover, the English, Russians, and 
Turks, had, in Italy, by despising the 
religion of the country, in the degree 
that they scrupulously observed their 
own, entirely indisposed the inhabitants, 
for whom the exterior of religion is much 
more than with us in France. Still 
more, the Austrian notes were sixty 
per cent. beneath par, which they forced 
the Italians to take as ready money, 
completed the alienation of their good 
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will.* They were enchanted to perccive 
that we paid for every thing in hard cash 
—‘* Here are the French Louis again ;” 
Ecco i Lwgi di Francia tornati! It 
would seem that kings are at this mo 

ment at their seventeen hundred and 


ninety-three ; they issue their assignats, 


they make requisitions, and they fatien 
their priests. 

It was a Turkish corps which guarded 
our Lady of Loretto, and who were can- 
toned in the church; 1 had not thus 
much difficulty in ranging the Italians 
on my side: I said to them, “'The Aus- 
trians pretend to be the defenders of 
your religion, and they bring you a set 
of Protestant English, who burn the 
pope once a year in St. Peter’s-square ;} 
a number of Russians, who have been 
heretic and schismatic since the fifth 
century ; and, to crown all, a parcel of 
Mahometan Turks, a race of infidels. 
Whilst I—I am a Catholic; I have 
fought against the Turks—I am almost 
a crusader, 

I established several priests in the go- 
vernment of the Cisalpine republic; the 
Italian priests are tolerant, but they 
form not a separate and powerful body, 
like the clergy in France ; besides, agcus- 
tomed to be conquered twice an age, 
they lift up the hand as often as desired :f 
they take any oath you wish, and such 
was all I wanted. 

In Italy I employed some priests: in 
Egypt it was my care to fill the admi- 
nistration with them; we knew not the 
language, but we had want of interme- 
diators, between us and the people ; their 
character and their wealth gave them a 
certain influence : besides, they are great 
cowards, know not the use of arms, nor 
how to mount a horse. 

{They spoke to him of Dessaix :|— 
He was the best general of the French 
armies—he possessed every requisite : 
in Upper Egypt they gave him no other 
name than, “ the good saltan—the just 
sultan.” 

*.The Austrian officers, whom I had 





_seen so economical, who ate but the half 


of their rations, travelled post in Italy, 
and paid in drafts on the acquirer. 

+ It is singular that the idea is prevalent 
in France, that the pope is regularly and 
officially burnt in effigy im London once 
a-year. The translator has frequently 
been asked the question, why it was so? 
His assertion that it was not so, was always 
received with doubt. 

¢ Swearing fealty in France and Italy 
is thus performed :—The oath is read to 
them, and every one, lifting his right hand 
above his head, pronounces solemnly the 


words, [ swear. ee For 
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fagazine. 
ping ages Sues GROUCHY, 
LETTER and NO of his CONDUCT On the 
“ : ‘of es BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
DA Philadelphia, March 27, a 
§ I am frequently interrogated se 

respect to the degree of credit : ue 

to the publication of Mr. LAbarpeny en 
geon of the Northumberland ; an ng 
constrained to declare, that, as far as yr 
gards that part of it which treats 0 
military affairs, it contains many €rro- 
neous assertions, may I not venture sg 
suppose that the public would meer, 
with some share of interest, severa 
proofs in support of that fact? They 
would mect with some ina note annexed 
to the French translation of the letters of 
Mr. Warden, published in the Abeille 
Americaine, in which a friend of Marshal 
Grouchy disproves the censure which it 
ig pretended was attached, at St. 
Helena, to his conduct the day of the 
battle of Waterloo. Other more impor- 
taut information, relative to Marshal 
Nev, Count Erlon, and other distin- 
guished officers, may hereafter be pub- 
listed, supported by the testimony of 
ocular witnesses, in the United States ; 
for, {though it be now the province of 
history, whose pencil, it is probable, will 
not always be guided, in France, by fo- 
reign bayonets and prevotal courts, to re- 
vord the annals of Marshal Ney; and al- 
though many of the persons last referred 
to, have not yet reached these hospitable 
shores, it is, nevertheless, at all times, 
proper to render to every person what he 
is justly entitled to, and to contradict 
Mr. Warden whenever his narration is 

unfounded, 

Note from the Abeille Americaine. 

Are we not warranted in withholding 
our belief of the accuracy of many of the 
assertions contained in the work of Mr. 
Warden, when we find him stating that 
the conduct of Marshal Grouchy, at the 
battle of Waterloo, was disapproved of at 
St. Helena? 

Now, if Napoleon had cause to attri- 
bute the loss of that battle to the errors 
ef the marshal, or to the non-execution 
of the orders which had been given him, 
he certainly would not have failed to have 
done so, in the official bulletin inserted 
in the Moniteur on the 224 June. Let 
this document be consulted, and it will 
be found that he was as far from thinking 
50, aS tt om having any ground for such an 
idea. ‘I he instructions given on the 17th 
Juue to Marshal Groueby, enjoined him 
” sooner: Prussian army and to fallow 
ly “v vatitage gained the preceding 

wy at bleurus. The Prussian army bad 
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retreated in a direction diverging fro 
that which the. Emperor took io et 
junction with Marshal Ney, in order to 
engage the Englisharmy. Hedidnotthey 
apprehend, the day after the battle of 
Fieurus, at which time he separated from 
Marshal Grouchy, that he stood in need 
of the troops entsusted tohim, to vanquish 
the English; and, when the Emperor de- 
tached him from his operations, he could 
no longer place any reliance on the im. 
mediate co-operation of the army of the 
marshal, A simple narrative of the facts 
will enable us to judge, if the orders of 
Napoleon were executed with fidelity, 
celerity, and inteltigence, 

Detached on the 17th of June at half 
past twelve, P. M. in pursuit of Marshal 
Blucher, who had commenced his retro- 
gade movement, fifteen hours before, 
that is on the evening of the 16th of June, 
and, favoured by a dark and rainy night, 
had effected his retreat in several co- 
lumns, it was as difficult for Marshal 
Grouchy to impede his march as to as- 
certain the route he had taken ; however, 
discovering the movements of the main 
body of the Prussian forces, he marched 
immediately with the principal part of 
his troops, towards Gemblours, at which 
place he did not arrive till long after the 
day had closed. Having allowed a few 
hours of necessary rest to the soldiers, he 
moved thence on the 18th of June, he- 
fore sunrise, in the direction of Wavre. 

At eight o'clock in the morning he re- 
ceived a letter trom Napoleon in appro- 
bation of his procedure and of his-ulterior 
arrangements, which he bad communi- 
cated to him as soon as he had procured 
the necessary information at Gemblours. 
At ten in the morning, near Tarrevaiie, 
two leagues from Wavre, he came up 
with the extreme rear-guard of the 
enemy, which he caused immiediately to 
be attacked—it was routed, and pursued 
to Wavre; that part of this city situate 
on the left bank of the Dyle was carried 
by the French. Nevertheless, the Prus- 
sian army, supported by numerous bat- 
teries, displayed itself in battle array on 
the opposite shore, covering the heights 
which command that river; it was also 
in possession of the bridge, which had 
been strongly fortified and entrenched. 
An attempt to carry itby assault having 
proved unsuccessful, a general and com- 
bined attack became necessary to force 
the passage of the river and carry. the 
Position. Orders were immediately 


given to that effect. The corps of 


General Vandamme, supported by the 
cavalry of Goneral Excelman, was 0T* 
dered to renew and maintain the engage 
men 
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ment in Wavre, whilst the body of in- 
fantry and cavalry of Generals Gerard 
and Pajol, was to cross the river at 
Bielge and Limelette, villages situate to 
the left of Wavre. Whilst these ar- 
raugements were carrying into effect, to- 
wards four o’elock in the afternoon or- 
ders arrived from the emperor. They 
were dated from the field of battle on 
the 18th, at half past one o’clock, P.M. 
and directed Marshal Grouchy to march 
by the way of St. Lambert to Waterloo. 
The only mode of effecting this, was to 
open the passage of the Dyle, and over- 
throw the Prussian army in order of 
battle behind it; had this even been im- 
mediately successful, the distance from 
Wavre to Waterloo, and the nature of 
the country which is covered with woods, 
without roads, and breken up, would not 
have afforded sufficient time to arrive 
soon enough to prevent or repair the 
inisfortunes of that disastrous day. Hlow- 
ever, as the attack which had been or- 
dered, was the only means of rejoining 
the operations of Napoleon, and accom- 
plishing his views, they were urged and 
executed with vigor. At first they did 
not succeed; Gen. Vandamme was 
unable to carry the bridge of Wavre; 
Gen. Gerard was wounded in the breast 
by a ball, in the fruitless attack on the 
mill below Beilge. New efforts were 
directed to be made, and Marshal 
Grouchy, who-himself led the attack on 
the lett, after Gen. Gerard was wounded, 
succeeded in passing the Dyle, beyond 
the village of Limelette with a few thou- 
sand men ; but that part of Wavre on the 
right of the Dyle was still occupied by 
ihe enemy... Such was the state of things 
on the 18th at eleven o'clock at night. 
Five or six thousand men, with whom 
was the marshal, were on the other side 
of the Dyle; the corps of Vandamme oc- 
cupied that part of Wavre of which it 
had possessed itself in the morning, and 
the Prussian army_in possession of the 
bridge and other parts of the city, still 
covered the heights and surrounded the 


small numbers with which the marshat~ 


had succeeded in gaining the right bank 
of the river. Without news from the 
emperor since his dispatch, received at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, Marshal 
Grouchy then thought him conqueror of 
the English, engaged in pursuing them 
in full march towards Brussels. 
Impatient to extricate himself from 


"the disadvantageous positiou in which he 


was placed, and to move also towards 
the capital of the Netherlands, he has- 
tened to re-attack the Prussians, which 
Was done on the 19th Juue, before the 
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dawn of day—they had also prepared to 
do the same thing, but, pressed by the 
troops which had crossed beyond Lime- 
lette, and who annoyed them on their 
flank, they soon gave way. 

Wavre was occupied by the French, 
and the enemy, in full retreat, was pur- 
sued on the road to Brussels beyond the 
Rosierne. It was at that time, which 
was about eleven in the morning of the 
19th Jane, that a Polish officer, who had 
been dispatched in the preceding evening 


by the major-general (Marshal Soult) - 


but who had not been able to join 
Marshal Grouchy, brought him intelli- 
gence of the disasters of the grand army, 
and the verbal order of the emperor to re- 
treat whither and in the best way he could. 

The retreat made by Marshal Grouchy, 
the detail of which would be superfluous 
here, was as glorious to: the arms of 
France, as it might have been service- 
able to his country, if personal interest, 
treachery, and ill-timed policy had not 
presided over the destinies of France. 

Being attacked on the morning of the 
20th of June, at Namur, the Prussians 
were so vigorously repulsed, that they 
were unable to possess themselves of 
the city, and it was not until evening 
that it was evacuated, and, soon losing 
all hope of cutting off the marshal’s 
army, they abandoned the pursuit. 

Although during his march he was 
nearly surrounded by the coalesced forces, 
he reached Soissons without suffering 
any loss; there rallied the remains of the 
emperor’s army; and, after causing Na- 
poleon II, to be proclaimed at Rethel, 
he returned to Paris with 150 pieces of 
cannon, and more than 50,000 men, the 
command of whom he gave into the 
hands of Marshal Davoust, who bad been 
entrusted by the provisional government 
with the defence of the capital. 

This statement ; the instructions given 
on the 17th June to Marshal Grouchy 
by the emperor ; his letter of the morning 
of the 18th in approbation of the march 
and arrangements of the marshal; the 
order of Napoleon, the only one which 
the marshal received, the day of the 
battle of Waterloo, to march thither; 
an order dated at half past one, and 
received at half past four. o'clock, 
P.M. impossible to be executed so as 
to be of any service, for the marshal was 
many leagues from the emperor, sepz- 
rated from him by a river, and by an 
army with which be was engaged ; and, 
finally, the destiny of the fatal day being 
decided at the very hour of the reception 
of the orders of Napoleon—all this con- 
current testimony, I say, incovtestably 

proves, 
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roves, that, far from deserving on 
slizlitest degree of censure, the pom 
meats and conduct of the marshal, WoOUlG, 
ander more fortunate circumstances, 
have secured to him testimonials ol the 
gratitude of his country, as they 0 ier 
given him new claims to the esteem 0 
mien of military science. And, if it be 
reserved to him fully to disclose the se- 
cret causes of the failure of Napoleon i 
his last campaign, and the reasons of his 
defeat at Waterloo, many of them may 
now be perceived by the eye of the 1m- 

artial observer, and they should prin- 
cipally be sought in the division ol the 
[reach army, immediately after the pas- 
sage of the Sambre, at Charleroi, and 
the day after the battle of Pleurus. 

‘’o acense Marshal Grouchy of the 
fatal conseqnences which were the re- 
suit of this separation, to advance that 
in so short a space of time he could have 
annihilated an army at least equal to his 
own, that he could have surmounted the 
obstacles opposed to his march, by the 
nature of the soil and strong position oc- 
eupied by the enemy, and that he could 
have moved with the rapidity of thought 
from the distant position in which he 
was placed by the orders of the emperor, 
is as unjust as it is inaccurate to assimi- 
late his situation to that of Gen. Desaix 
at Maresgo, when in an open plain, a 
league and a half from the field of bat- 
tle, no impediment, no enemy separaied 
tim trom the first consul; to join whom 
be bad only to advance the moment he 
received the orders, and he received them 
in time. Marshal Grouchy, on the con- 
trary, Was at more than thrice that dis. 
tance irom the emperor; to join him, it 
was necessary that he should effert the 
passage ofa river, that he should destroy 
a vumerous army; and, in addition to 
this, the orders were not reccived in time. 

; Tn conclusion, though victory escaped 
Napoleon in this last and decisive cam- 
paicn, he will not on that account be the 
less entitled to rank amongst the createst 
inilitary chieftains; none have been 
wholly exempt from error, and his dis- 
positions on this oceasion were perhaps 
not wholly invulnerable to criticism. 

But history will inscribe on her 
tablet, that the Prussian army, notwith- 
standing the loss of the battle of Fleurus 
When joined at Wavre by the corps of 
Bulow, which had not been engaged on 
the 16th, consisted of 90,000 men: that 


that of the Duke of We 


ington nor 
bered 70.000: th: ay : ith 
1 70.000; that Napoleon had with 


» « 
him bat 60,000 soldiers at Waterloo 
and Marshal Grouchy 35,000 at Wavre. 
Lmpartia! posterity will thas be cnabled 
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to estimate what share of glory and talent 
is ts be attributed to those generals. tg 
whom an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers presented so many facilities of 
disconcerting the plans and paralysing 
the first successes of Nappleon, whils¢ 
he as yet in a manner possessed not the 
means to secure a victorious result, 
~~ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

FEW weeks ago, one of the large 
i flag-stones, in the new pavement 
of the town of Basingstoke, was ob 
served to have risen about an inch and 
a half above its proper situation: on 
taking up the stone, a large mushroom, 
of six or seven inches diameter, was 
found growing beneath it; which somo 
persons,strangely enough, imagined must 
have been the cause of raising up the 
stone in that manner. ‘The stone-ma- 
son, who has the contract of the work, 
rather vexed that any should think a 
feeble mashroom had displaced his strong 
pavement, had the stone replaced in a 
secure manuer—observing, that it should 
be safe enough for.the future. Abouta 
month afterwards (a few days ago,) the 
adjoining stone was observed to be dis- 
placed in the same manner as the former: 
on taking up the second stone, to the 
surprise of many witnesses of the fact, 
two mushrooms, not quite so large as 
the former, were found growing beneath 
it. ‘The stones are nearly of the same 
size, cach about 24 inches by 21, two 
inches in thickness ; the latter, having 
been weighed, is 83 pounds, 

Liowever surprising and ineredible 
this account may appear, the matter of 
fact is most certain: the stone-mason 
his workmen, and many others, can 
attest its truth, The writer of this 
article has seceu one of the mushrooms, 
and one of the stones continues in its 
displaced state. It is proposed to the 
consideration of philosophers and pas 
turalists to account for this wonderful 
property of mushrooms. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON, 

Basingstoke; Aug. 6. 

—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mag azine. 
SIR, 
FEXUE curious part of the readers of 
your valuable Magazine would 
receive great pleasure, if all the curious 
would cheerfully agree to give an ac- 
count, through the medium of your 
Magazine, of the mines, minerals, fossils, 
natural productions, and curiosities, 
of the dilferent countries in which they 
reside. 


2 Different 
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1817.] 
- Different travellers in Scotland say 
fhat the precious and other metals have 
been found at many places in that king- 
dom; 1 would therefore, with your ap- 
probation, request that some of your 
Scottish friends would be so good as to 
say, through the medium of your Maga- 
yine, Whether it is a fact or not, that 
they have been found at the different 
places enumerated below. ; 

Cornelius Devossec, a lapidary of 
London, was the first who discovered 
cold in Scotland. A bason was made 
of this natural gold, which contained an 
English gallon of liquor: it was filled up 
to the brim with coined pieces of gold 
called Unicorns, which were coined in 
James the Third and Fourth’s time; 
which. bason and preces were both pre- 
sented to the rench king, by the re- 
gent, Earl of Morton, saying, “My 
lord, behold this bason, and all that is 
therein, is natural gold, got within this 
kingdom of Scotland, by a Dutchman 
named Abraham Grey :” Abraham was 
standing by, and affirmed it upon a 
solemn oath. This gold was found in 
the valleys of Wanlock-lead, near Lead- 
hill. 

Memorandum of Minerals found in Scotland 
by Col. Borthwick. 

1. A silver mine on the north side of 
the hill St. Jordin, in the parish of Fo- 
veran. 

2. Gold found about Dunidar, beyond 
Aberdeen. 

3. Silver, called golden bank, at Men- 
zies, in the parish of Foveran. 

4. Silver at the back of a park, where 
there is a well that serves Disblair’s heuse- 
hold, parish of Fintra. 

5. Gold in the bags of new Leslie, at 
Drumgarran, two miles from Danidar. 

6. lron at the well of Sipa, west side of 
Woman-hill, near Gilhomstene-mili, quar- 
ter of a mile from Aberdeen. 

7. Gold very rich at a place called Over- 
hill, parish of Beakelvie. 

8. Lead at the head of Loughlieburn, 
north side of Selkirk. 

9. Copper ina place called Elphon, in a 
hill beside Allen. Laird, of Hilltowns- 
lands, 

10. Silver in the hill of Shrill Galloway. 

11. Silver in Windynill ‘Tweedale. 

412. Gold in Glenclonght, near Kirkhill. 

15. Copper in Locklaw, Fite. 

14, Silver in the hill south side Lock- 
enfill, 

15. Lead in L. Brotherstone’s land. 

16, Several metals near Kirkcudbright. 

17. Copper north side Borthwick, Ha- 
wick, and Branxome. 

18. Silver in Kylesmoor, Lorn, and 
Macklin, Ayrshire. 

19, Several ores in the Orkneys. 

Williams, in his Mineralogy, says, 
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“Upon the north shore of the Moray 
Frith, in Scotiand, there is a very great 
quantity of a most beautifal. purple~ 
coloured sand ; the grains of it is much 
larger than common sand, and every 
grain of it is a pure amethyst. 

If Scotland so much abound with the 
precious, and other metals, why are they 
not sought for by the proprictors of the 
different lands? 

With as great propriety may I ask 
Why gold is not sought for at the foot of 
the Wicklow mountains in Ireland—as 
considerable quantities of native gold 
was found in the rivulets beneath those 
mountains afew years ago; the greatest 
part of which gold was sent to a refining 
office in London: one piece, the master 
of the office told me, was worth more 


than ninety pounds, C. Hau, 
Ansty ; Aug. 15. 
— iP 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
, Sperm is a great crime; selfs 
destruction during a state of mental 
derangement, though nota crime, is one 
of the greatest of violations of the order 
of nature, a public misfortune, and a 
source of the most pungent gricf and 
remorse to the survivors of the dear 
relative; yet, notwithstanding crime is 
unattachable to the agonized and mi- 
serable self-destroyer, how frequently 
does it most decidedly fix an indelible 
stain on the conduct of the survivors? 
Conduct meriting the severest censure, 
because it originates in the most repre- 
hensibie neglect, assuming the appear- 
ance of the tenderest, yet falsest huma- 
nity. It would be a useless occupation 
of your highly valuable pages, Mr. Edi- 
tor, as indeed it would be ahnost an Her- 
culean labour, to enumerate the parti- 
culars of even one melancholy heart- 
rending case of a thousand which the 
last century has witnessed, of the in- 
stances of scif-immolation, arising from 
the most clear and decided want of at- 
tention of the healthy parties to the un- 
healthy, and, of consequence, the timely 
adoption of due preventive means. ‘The 
gencral features of all these distressing 
cases are, in the outline, similar, forming 
a terrifying mass of distressing calamity, 
A few months only have elapsed, since 
every tender nerve in the empire vi- 
brated with agony, when the dreadful 
intelligence of the loss of one of our most 
independent members of the senate was 
made public; and only a few wecks ago 
our feclings were harrassed afresh, by 
the statement in the daily papers of a 
reverend djvine, far advanced in life, 
having 
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having fallen a victim to the dreadful 
combination of severe physical wy 
productive of mental delusion, a1 eC y 
cruel neglect, under the form of tue mos 
attentive and unremitting, but unbap- 
pily mistaken, humanity. In the nar- 
rative, we are told, that the affliction 
this “event has occasioned, may be 
Detter conceived than described ” that 
the venerable and beloved sufferer had 
been labouring many weeks under an 
iliness of a melancholy nature, in a state 
of derangement injurious to his mental 
faculties; that is to say, in the language 
of Nature and of truth, he was suffering 
under some ambiguous corporeal ma- 
Jady which undermined and disarranged 
his mental faculties; and yet it is also 
gaid, that he was under the care of one 
of the “first physicians in this country,” 
—a statement difficult to reconcile with 
the terrible catastrophe which closed his 
attendance, because it is impossible to 
fose sight of the well known fact, (I 
mean well known to all medical prac- 
titioners who are intimately acquainted 
with the nature and treatment of those 
physical diseases connected with mental 
detrusion,) that this patient ought not 
to have been for one instant in the pos- 
session of personal liberty, from the 
first moment the true nature of his dis- 
order was elearly ascertained. Is it 
possible to believe, for an instant, that, 
if this statement was correct, any learned 
and able physician would have failed to 
caution the bosom friends of the poor 
sufferer from leaving him alone a single 
mifute, night or day; at least, would 
they not have been warned, that when- 
ever the awful instant of existence 
should arrive that the patient became 
‘incoherent and frantic,” he, that same 
ynstaut, should be secured and placed 
under the care of some generous, hu- 
mane, and cool-tempered guardian, well 
acquainted with the nature of the tor- 
tuous disease which bowed him to the 
earth; but no, even this humiliating 
Static, appalling as it was, did not pro- 
duce the salutary alarm which it ought 
to have created, (and which this letter 
is respectiully intended to excite,) or 
most undoubtedly that fatal day would 
vr ane meee ge 
able truth aad a = neti 
brought to ‘the “ : wen can never be 
¢ ecollection of the sur- 
Vivors without the infliction of a yang 
which, indeed, “no lan e } ng, 
scribe.” On viewine age de- 
chief. the friend an” the work of mis- 
at gave the alarm, but 
alas! too late; early and jndicious alarm 
would have saved him from this teritte 
rom this terrible 
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sight, and this step followed up by the 
early institution of wholesome, isolated 
confinement, with suitable remedial 
means, would have conducted this ago., 
nized sufferer to health, to peaceful tran. 
quillity, in one word, “to himself.” 
Under what delusion did he labour? We 
are told that his mind was wholly en- 
grossed by one mistaken, or erroncous 
train of ideas, or rather a solitary absurd 
idea, as is the situation of every melan. 
choly subject; every correct idea bei 
engulphed in this morbid vortex of de- 
structive error, aud which unceasingly. 
operates by gigantic, but rapidly in- 
creasing, circles the destruction of the 
firmest and finest of human intellects; 
shuts out every tender feeling, nay, 
excludes from the feelings and the heart 
every tender sentiment, and fixes in their 
place, with matchless obduracy, the most 
exclusive selfishness. All this class of 
suflerers endure pangs admitting no de- 
scription, all centering in the never- 
ceasing anguish of a dread of suffering; 
friend, child, brother, wife, all the tender 
endearing connexions which make lite 
desirable, are wholly abandoned; the 
man, no longer himself, lies prostrate at 
the feet of pure, active humanity, de- 
manding the most prompt, active, and 
energetic attention from surrounding 
relatives, whose zeal and humanity can 
only produce the salvation of their en- 
deared friend, by placing him under the 
most compleat personal security, and 
accurately exploring the physical de- 
rangement which has shaken the seat of 
reason. Thus, and thus only, can the re 
lations of the insane manifest a just sense 
of duty, and a truly affectionate concern 
for the best interests of those they love. 
Pardon, Mr. Editor, the proxility of an 
old zealot, in the cause of the insane, who 
ventures to hazard the opinion, that 
every man having the common feelings 
of our nature, and in any degree ac- 
quainted with the causes of the terrible 
disease which so often leads to the abrupt 
termination of life, bas an imperative 
duty to perform ; namely, to let no fait 
opportunity pass away. without endea- 
vouring to strike at the root of an it- 
creasing evil, which is daily seen to in- 
flict so severe a punishment on the mis- 
taken humanity of his fellow-creatures. 
If this friendly beacon should rouse 
one feeling mind to the adoption of & 
just sense of the value of preventive 
measures, in every case of incipient 
madness, you will not have devoted a 
column of your venerable work to aa 
ephemeral or useless production. 


Chester, G. N. HIt. 
| 0 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR 

N your number for May, a corres- 
q pondent, who signs himself “an Ob- 
server,” called the attention of your 
readers to a small pamphlet, which has 
for some years been before the public, 
but appears not to have attracted the 
notice of the Protestant part of the com- 
munity till lately. The title of the 

amphlet is, “ Authentic Documents 
relative to the miraculous Cure of Wine- 
trid White, of Wolverhampton, at Ho- 
lywell, in Flintshire, on the 28th of June, 
1805, by J. Milner, D.D.V.A.” Your 
correspondent gives a fair and candid 
statement of the contents of the pam- 
phiet, and passes a deserved cncomium 
on the talents: and character of the 
author: the pamphlet is indeed, as “‘ Ob- 
server” styles it, curious, and deserving 
of the attention of the public. You, 
Mr. Editor, would have furnished to 
your readers a much better proof of your 
ability in the way of discussion had you 
brought forward matters of fact, or 
sound argument, to disprove the exis- 
tence of this miracle ; instead of attempt- 
ing to get rid of the difficulty by mere 
assertions. I therefore request that you 
will give insertion in your miscellany to 
the following observations on the note 
which was attached to Observer’s state- 
ment. 

In the first place, you style the con- 
tents of the pamphlet “a curious speci- 
men of the triumphs of priestcraft over 
ignorance in these days, when reason 
and philosophy have done so much to 
disprove the possibility of the existence 
of occult and miraculous powers.” ‘The 
term priestcraft certainly implies deccp- 
tion, cheat, or imposture, on the part of 
the reverend gentlemen mentioned in 
the pamphiet, and the right reverend 
author of the pamphlet in particular. 
This, Mr. Editor, is a most serious 
charge, and ought not to have heen 
advanced without the most strong and 
substantial proofs: if made good, it 
would at once prove the gentlemen in 
question totally unworthy of the confi- 
deuce of their fellow-creatures, and 
most unfit for the high and important 
Stations they fill, With respect to the 
author of the pamphlet, Dr. Milner, his 
conduct in investigating the extraor- 
diary fact which had come to bis know- 
ledge, and the pains which he took -in 
tracing every circumstance relative to 
the discase of Winefrid W hite—the tes- 


timony of her medical attendants, her . 
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journey, her bathing at Holywell, her 
cure, and her return—must convince 
every impartial man that truth, and not 
deception, was the object which Dr. M. 
had -in view. Would any person, 
whose aim was to deceive the public, 
have taken the same steps? Would he 
not have pursued a directly opposite 
line of conduct? Your affixing, there- 
fore, the name of priestcraft to the 
account published by Dr. M. is an un- 
guarded assertion—conveying to the 
public a false aspersion upon the cha- 
racter of the right reverend author, and, 
as such, ought to be recalled by you. 

In the second place, you say that, “in 
these days reason and philosophy have 
done much to disprove the possibility 
of the existence of occult and miracu- 
lous powers.” I have seen many vain 
attempts made by the advocates of mo- 
dern philosophism to disprove the actual 
existence of such a thing as a miracle ; 
but this is the first open denial I have 
witnessed of the possibility of a mira- 
culous event taking place. Whoever 
believes in the existence of a God, pro- 
fesses to believe ina being that is omui- 
potent, possessing in himself all power, 
holding supreme dominion over the 
Creation, which is the work of his hands 
—ruling it by certain laws, but able to 
suspend those laws when and as he 
pleases. ‘To believe in the existence of 
an Omnipotent Being, and, at the same 
time, to deny him the exercise of his 
omnipotence, or to affirm that his crea- 
tures have it in their power to tie up 
his hands in these our days—is an in- 
consistency of all others the most ridi- 
culous, and the most distant from right 
reason and sound philosophy. 

But, Mr. Editor, you are not, I pre- 
sume, one of those who merely believe 
in God as the author of Nature: you are 
no doubt a Christian, as well as your 
numerous readers ; that is, you follow a 
system of religion which you believe to 
have been revealed by God himself to 
man. Now I should like to know by 


~ what process of argument you would be 


able to prove to the infidel or deist, the 
divine origin of Christianity, without ad- 
mitting not only the possibility, but the 
actual existence, of miraculous powers at 
the period of its first establishment. 
‘The book which you would refer to as 
containing an account of the origin and 
propagation of the Christian religion, 
its doctrines, its blessings, and its pro- 
mises—records a considerable number 
of miyacles, said ae have been wrought 
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106 ~ 
by the founder of Christianity and wie 
tata disciples: these miracles, 
immediate disct ene alien 
then, were cilher true or false ;—il a Pe 
tlie whole system of Christianity wou ” 
be an imposture and a cheat, and mus 
consequently be abandoned sil i 
then you must admit that miracufous 
owers did exist at the first establish- 
ment of Christianity, and, consequently, 
that miracles are possible, I think, too, 
vou must allow that the exercise of these 
powers depends upon that Omnipotent 
Being who alone possesses them in hiim- 
self; that the Deity can, i he pleases, 
sispend the laws of Nature now as well 
as formerly; and that, therefore, mira- 
cles may occur in these days, as well as 
ai any former period—unless you can 
prove that God has any where given us 
the assertion of his divine word, that he 
would not, after a certain period of 
{ime, work avy more miracles, But 
where will you look for such an asser- 
tion on the part of the Almighty? The 
very book to which you woukd refer the 
jnfidel for a-trinmphant account of the 
iniraculous establishinent and propaga- 
tion of the Cliristian religion, so far 
irom fixing a period at which miracles 
were fo ecase upon the earth, informs 
vou that the divine founder of Chris- 
tianity expressly declared, that his fol- 
lowers should work even greater mira- 
eles than himself had done, and this 
without limiting the existence of these 
miraculous powers to any particalar 
number of years. Nor were these 
powers confitied to the twelve apostles ; 
for ‘these signs shall follow them that 
believe ;”? “iv my name they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents, 
and, if they drink of any deadly thing, 
it shall not hart them: they shall lay 
their hands upon the sick, and they shall 
recover,” —Mark xvi. verses 17 and 18, 
‘The history of Christianity, from its 
first establishment, attests the truth of 
this promise of our Saviour; and informs 
us, in every age, of the existence of 
miraculous powers, which God has, 
more or less frequently, exercised for 
the propagation of his church, the con- 
fiimation of her doctrine, or the benefit 
of his chose n servants. I know that it 
- the practice with certain writers to 
ceny the existence of such miraculous 
some centuries previous to 
Whats te med the Reformation: and the 
reasoil lor this denial is obvious :—were 
they €o admit miractes to have been 
wrought in the churel; doy aes 
. ail 


petiod approaching to the Reformation, 
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they must admit them to have been 
wrought in favour of a system which the 
patriarchs of that ‘Reformation pro. 
claimed to be idolatrous and superstj, 
tious—though proved by miracles to be 
agreeable to the God of holiness and 
truth. But upon what grounds do Pro. 
iestant writers deny the miracles record. 
ed in the annals of the Catholic church? 
Upon the same weak grounds, Mr. Radi. 
tor, upon which you deny any thi 

miraculous in the cure of Winefrid 
White; that is, upon grounds which 
would equally invalidate the miracles 
recorded in the Four Evangelists, or the 
Acts of the Apostles. Dr. Haygarth, 
with his rusty nails, splinters of wood, 
and pieces of slate-pencil, would prove 
an equally strong. argument in the mouth 
of an infidel against the miraculous cure 
of the blind man, mentioned in the ninth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, whom our 
Saviour sent to wash in the pool of Siloe, 
after having made clay with his spittle, 
and put it on his eyes; as he does in 
your note against the extraordinary cure 
of Winefrid White. Let Dr. H. or his 
friends, biing forward a single patient 
labouring under the same, or an equall 
inveterate and incurable, disease, as that 
of Winefrid White, and prove him to 
have been in like manner restored in- 
stantaneously and permanently to perfeet 
health, by some outward application, be 
tween which and the disease no connexion 
whatever is known; then, and not till then, 
will such an argument be of any weight 
in invalidating Dr. Milner’s documents. 
‘The man must be hardly put to it in- 
deed who can advance no better mode 
of reasoning against a miraculous fact 
than such cures as Dr. H.’s. In which 
of his patients was the afllicting discase 
of that dreadful and incurable nature, 
of which the medical attendants of Wi 
nefrid White describe aud attest her’s to 
have been? How many of the doctor's 
patients, after expericncing a momentary 
relief from their complaints, which, after 
all, were of no uncommon nature, again 
relapsed? If the doctor was so expert 
in Curing diseases by such simple means, 
how comes it that his method has not 
been universally adopted; and why are 
hot these excellent cures extended and 
continued for the benefit of the country! 
{ presume, Mr. Editor, as you seem to 
rest so much upon Dr. H.’s extraordinary 
cures, and other such-like performances, 
that you are fully prepared to answer the 
above questions, as wellasto explain, and 
rcuder intelligible to your readers, the 
manner li which “ faith alone” is sas 
ble 
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ple of producing such effects as the 
cure of Winefrid White, “as a necessary 
and natural result of the intimate con- 
nexion which exists between the nervous 
energies, and the vascular and muscular 
system of the human body.” If by 
“faith” you mean that same excellent 
disposition of the mind which Jesus 
Christ so strongly commends in many 
of the distressed objects that applied to 
him for their cure, and to which he 
ascribes the grant of their request—f 
agree with you, and think it the only 
rational method by which, as a Chris- 
tian, you can account for the extraor- 
dinary fact recorded in the pamphlet— 
as well as for the cures mentioned in the 
Gospel. But, if you would have your 
readers understand, by faith, a mere 
strength of imagination, unaccompanied 
by any extraordinary exertion of omni- 
potent power and goodness, I must 
enter my protest against this phtlosop/i- 
cal miracle, and deny the possibility of 
its existence as an effect without any 
adequate cause to produce it; and con- 
clude it much more consonant to right 
reason and Christianity, to believe that 
God, who is infinite in power and good- 
ness, does sometimes in these days, as 
well as formerly, receive with pleasure 
the prayers which his creatures in their 
distress present to him, with a full confi- 
dence in his mercy ; and manifest his 
omnipotence in giving the relief which 
no human power can bestow. 
Francis MARTYN. 
St. Thomas's, Bloxwich ; July 7. 


NOTE OF THE Epitror.—We give place 
to the preceding communication because, 
if we had rejected it, the author might 
have alleged that we stood in fear of his 
arguments, We have, however, no fear, 
except that of wearying our readers with 
a theelogical controversy on a stale sub- 
ject, below the intelligence of the country. 
We have no doubt whatever that Winefiid 
White was cured by her journey to Holy- 
well, and by bathing in the wonderful na- 
tural spring at that place; but we are not 
credulous enough to believe that her cure 


was effected by any antagonist properties _ 


of the water to the cause of her disease— 
nor impious enough so to sport with 
ETERNAL OMNIPOTENCE as to assert that 
a Capricious suspension of the laws of Na- 
ture took place fer this purpose. On the 
contrary, we believe that the poor woman 
was cured by causes weil known to every 
niecical practitioner, and proved in hun- 
dieds of recorded instances; that is to say, 
by her faith in the means proposed for her 
cure, wrought to the highest pitch by her 
religion, and by the assurances of those to 
Wilom she was accustomed to defer. With- 


out such an explanation, we conld not have 
excused ourselves for obtruding a modern 


miracle on our readers, even as a curiosity. 


With Dr. Milner, as a gentleman, we car 


have no possible difference ; and with the 


respectable Catholic body we have no 
differences—because we have always been 
among the zealons friends of the repeal of 
those illiberal laws, of which they are the 
objects. We think, nevertheless, that the 
publication of this “Case of Winefrid 


‘White’ savours strongly of religious em- 


piricism, and is exactly analogous to the 
““cases of cure” which we every day see 
advertized in all the newspapers. We 
refrain from treating the subject theolo- 
gically, yet.it appears to us that Matthew, 
chap. 24, verse 14, proves that “signs and 
wonders” are not only no evidence of di- 
vine interposition, but may be used even 
by “false prophets, so as to deceive the 
very elect.” The continuance of miracu- 
lous powers will be found, we suspect, to 
depend on other circumstances than the 
date of the year. They disappear where- 
ever the printing-press begins to be freely 
used, and, by its agency, fixes all the cir- 
cumstances that attend them; and they 
still continue to flourish wherever the his- 
tory of the cireumstanees depends for any 
period on traditional evidence. Miracles 
are, therefore, performed in abundance, 
even in our days, among the Negroes, the 
Hottentots, the Cafirees, the Tartars, the 
South-Sea Islanders, and the Indians of 
the two Americas. The last we believe 
on record are to be found in the Hon, M, 
Elphinstone’s published Embassy to Caubul 
in 1808: he states that the sick were care 
ried after him many days’ journey ; and, at 
page 28, he says, “‘ some thought we could 
raise the dead; and there was a story curs 
rent, that we had made and animated a 
wooden ram at Mooltaun—that we had 
sold him as a ram; and that it was not till 
the purchaser began to eat him, that the 
material of which he was made was dis- 
covered.”—-We forbear to press the sub- 
ject further. 
eet oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
BEG permissiou to thank your intelli- 
vent correspondent, C. Hall, esq. for 
the curious geological particalars which 
he has furnished regarding Dorsetshire, in 
page 3 of your last number; and to re- 
commend to his perusal and carelul 
attention, two works on the objects of 
his preseat pursuit, viz. Mr. William 
Sinith’s “ Map of the Strata” of En- 
eland, &e., sold by Cary, in the Strand; 
and the account of Fossil Shells, uow 
publishing by Mr. 8. to accompany his 
Map; and Mr. James Sowerby’s * i- 
neral Couchology,” sola by him, and by 
Sherwood aud Co., of Patcrmoster-row. 
P 2 Aid 
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And I beg particularly to recommend 
it to Mr. C. as one of the most efficient 
ways of promoting geological know- 
ledge with which 1am acquainted, that 
he would collect and send up to Mr. 
Sowerby, in Mead-place, Lambeth, as 
many good specimens of fossil shells as 
he may be able, describing particularly 
the places whence they were dug, by 
bearings and distances from the nearest 
churches or towns, the kind and thick- 
ness of substance in which they were 
imbedded, and it will be desirable to 
have added, the name of the particular 
stratum coloured on Mr. Smith’s map, 
to which the specimens each seem 
referrible. 

Bituminated or coaly wood is very 
rarely, if ever, found in or very near to 
our valuable coal-fields: the coaly leaves 
and sprigs of plants, of various kinds, 
imbe ded in sand-stone and in argilla- 
ceous binds, shales, &c. are, on the con- 
trary, some of the most certain indica- 
tions of the strata; among which, if the 
thickness of such series of strata be 
considerable enough, scams of useful 
coal may be expected with some con- 
fidence ; and for the discovery of which 
coals, very deep borings, or sinkings, 
can rarely or ever be necessary, or of 
any avail, like an effectual exploration 
and mapping of the whole surface of the 
strata of the district, as they would ap- 
pear if the vegetable mould and alluvial 
covering were removed. 

JOHN FAREY, sen. 

London ; Aug. 2, 1817. 

P.S. 1 heartily concur in the proposal 
of Mr. H. in page 7, for putting humane 
end useful tracts into the hands of the 
children in Sunday aud other elementary 
schools; being firmly convinced, that 
vastly more good will be done thereby, 
than by all the religions ceremonies and 
forms in which they can be practised, in 
these seminaries, or by mysteries which 
can be there instilled, as I have remarked 
im vol. iii, page 550, of my Derbyshire 
Report, (just published,) when speaking 
of the steps by which the poor of this 
country can be prepared for a radical 


alteration of the Poor-law syst 
indispensably called for. terri 


a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
MONG the many and important 
revolutions which, in our own 
times, have called forth all the sympa- 
thies, and roused all the energies, of the 
attentive observer ; and which, to future 
generations, will render the page that 
records its transactions one of the most 
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interesting in the annals of the worlda 
I know of no one change whieh might 
more reasonably excite surprise thay 
that which has taken place in the poli. 
tical opinions of many (1 might say most) 
of the celebrated literary characters of 
the present day: I think I need not sto 
to prove the fact. When, however, | 
instance the names of a Coleridge, a 
Southey, or a Wordsworth, it may per. 
haps be objected that I have selected 
my examples from a class of writers 
whose very element is fiction, whose 
parent is fancy, and whose greatest 
merit consists in imparting to their 
readers that glow of enthusiasm by 
which themselves are hurried away. 

It might be a deeply interesting ques- 
tion, how far the possession of these 
properties unfits the mind for a consi- 
deration of other subjects requiring a 
more serious attention, and a more 
correct discrimination ;—this I must 
leave. The names of Beattie and of 
Coleridge, however, will be sufficient to 
prove that the pursuits of poetry are not 
necessarily incongruous with a mind 
disciplined to a train of the severest 
thinking, and capable of the most meta- 
physical reasoning. 

The fact, however, returns, whatever 
may be the cause. About twenty years 
ago, these (with many others). flourished 


in the “hey-day” of their honesty and _ 


patriot zeal; and (with regard to the 
first more particularly) I might add in 
the zenith of their fame. 


‘¢ Their robes were like the mountain snow, 
and white 


As tho’ they had been dipt in the fountain 
springs of light.” 
It were to be wished they had never 
been baptised in any other spring. 
Among the earlicr productions of 
Coleridge, the visionary and versatile, 
is an historic drama, entitled, “ THE 
FALL or Rosespierre.” Ihave under- 
stood that very few copies were sold at 
the time of its publication in 1794, and 
that it is not now to be procured—I 
should therefore suppose some extracts 
would prove gratifying to most of your 
readers, 
The first act opens with the soliloquy 
of Barrere :-— 
The tempest gathers—be it mine to seek 
A friendly shelter, ere it bursts upon him. 
But where? and how? I fear: the tyrant’s 
sOUl— 
Sudden in action, fertile in resource, 
And rising awful ’mid impending ruins 5 
In splendor gloomy, as the midnight meteors 
That fearless thwarts the elemental war- 


Tallies 
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Taltien and Legendre enter as he goes 

out; the former notices the agitation of 

bis countenance, and exclaims— 

Twas all distrusting guilt that kept from 
bursting 

Th’ imprison’d secret, struggling in the face ; 

E’en as the sudden breeze upstarting, on- 


wards 
Hurries the thunder’s cloud, that, pois’d 


awhile, : 
Hung in mid air, red with its mutinous 


burthen. 


They resolve, however, to secnre his co- 
operation in the destruction of Ro- 
bespierre. 

In the junto of Robespierre, Couthon, 
&c. Tallien is thus depicted by St. Just— 
Rightly thou judgest, Couthon! he is one 
Who flies from silent solitary anguish, 
Seeking forgetful peace amid the jar 
Of elements. The howl] of maniac uproar 
Lulls to sad sleep the memory of himself. 

A calm is fatal to him—then he feels 
The dire upboilings of the storm within him. 


Robespierre, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his brother, finishes by “ de- 
nouncing bis hundred ;” but no wonder 
he was denounced in his tarn when he 
says, of “ secret-sapping gold,” “ it fouls 
the fount of the republic,” and leaves 
ito be lavished by English ministers 
upon English patriots. —'The scene 
changes Teas the Tuilleries to the 
house of Adelaide; music heard as Tal- 
lien enters :— 

Tallien.——Music, my love? O breathe again 
that air! 

Soft nurse of Pain, it soothes the weary soul 

Of Care—sweet as the whisper’d breeze of 
evening 

That plays around the sick man’s throbbing 
temples, 


The reader of Shakspeare will detect 

the original, but still admire the beauty, 

of the passage. Adelaide sings. 

Tallien —I thank thee, Adelaide! ‘twas sweet, 
tho’ mournful. 





But why thy brow. o’ercast,. thy cheek. so_ 


wan? 

Theu look’st as a lorn maid beside some 
Stream, 

That sighs away the soul in fond despairing, 

While sorrow sad, like the dank willow near 
her, 

Hangs o’er the troubled fountain of her eye. 


Bourdon L’Oise, Barrere, &c. enter— 
they immediately adjourn to the Con- 
vention., Robespierre endeavours to 
defend himself, but in vain: Tallien 
asks— 

Was it for this we hurl’d proud Capet down? 
Is it for this we wage eternal war 

Against the tyrant horde of murderers, 

The crowa'd cockatrices, whose foul venom 
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Infects all Europe? was it then for this 

We swore to guard our liberty with life, 

That Robespierre should reign? the spirit of 
Freedom 

Is not yet sunk so low. 


- The two Robespierres, Couthon, &e. 
are led off.—The scene of the third act 
continues in the Convention-hall; mes- 
sengers announce the rescue of Rolsts- 
pierre, &c. by Henriot, and their recap- 
ture by the “men of Paris.”—Shouts 
heard of, “ Down with the tyrant.” 
Tallien. -Qh ! never Jet us deem’ 
That France shall crouch beneath a tyrant’s 

throne ; 
That the almighty people, who have broke 
Ontheir oppressor’s heads the oppressive chajn, 
Will court again their fetters! easier were it 
To hurl the cloud-capt mountaja from its base 
Than force the bonds of slavery upon men 
Determin’d to be free ! 


Barrere mounts the tribune— 

Oh! my sick’ning heart 
Has sunk within me, when the various wors 
Of my brave country crowded o’er my brain 
In ghastly numbers—when within 

Upon her vitals preyed the rankling tooth 
Of Treason ; and Oppression, giant form, 
Trampling on Freedom, left the alternative 
Of slavery or death. 











never, now, 

Shall this regenerated country wear 

The despot yoke. Tho’ myriads round asgajj, 

And with worse fury urge this new crusade 

Than savages have known; tho’ the league 
despots 

Depopulate all Europe, so to pour 

The accumulated mass upon our coasts, 

Sublime amid the storm shal] France arise, 

And, like the rock amid surrounding waves, 

Repel the rushing ocean. She sha}] wield 

The thunder-bolt of Vengeance! she shall 
blast 

The despot’s pride, and liberate the world, 


Alas! that this was not spoken by one 
of the sons of the prophets, 


—<=—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


; SIR, 


N reply to your correspondent, H. R, 
page 415, vol. 43, and in pursnanee 

of your own laudable desire of infore 
mation upon a subject so intcresting, J 
beg to observe, that, however the sea 
may be supposed to gain upon the Jand. 
in some parts of this island, it is cere 
tainly not so upon the coast of Kent, 
At Deal, which is situated close to the 
beach, there has not becn the smallest 
gain or loss of Jand, ecrtainly for the 
last hundred years, and probably for a 
much longer time. But at Hythe, 
which was formerly close to the sea, the 
Jand has gained considerably ; and sa 
5 
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is now half a mile from the town to the 
sea, principally beach, but with earth 
and vegetation encreasing every year. 
very antiquary knows, and the most 
common observer must perceive, that 
the whole of the low flat, containing 
several hundred acres, bounded by 
Sandwich, Richborough, and Cliff’s End, 
in the Isle of Thanet, has been gained 
from the sea. So has also the whole 
district, principally in Kent, but. partly 
in Sussex, known by the general name 
of Romney Marsh, and which contains, 
in round numbers, about sixty thousand 
acres, From this the sca is excluded 
by a wall, kept up ata great expense. 
So between Lydd and Dungenesse 
there is an extent of beach, nearly, or 
quite, three miles in breadth, over which, 
it is evident, that the sea once flowed. 

In several parts of Wales, also, there 
is reason to believe that the land has 
gained on the sea; and it is supposed, 
and seems probable, that the whole of 
the vale of Glamorgan was once covered 
with the sea. 

On the whole, I have no doubt, that 
the gain and loss of the sea and land 
are about equal. For, if some of your 
correspondent’s ideas were well founded, 
the land would have been long since 


submerged. P. M. 
—_—E 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


READ in your Magazine an ac- 

count of the trial of the author of 
the paper called the Buack Dwarr, in 
which it is said that some of the best 
passages were composed without having 
been written ;—that the author, being 
a compositor, or manual printer, trans- 
ferred his thoughts to the printing-press 
at once. On this, for the sake of as- 
certaining the probability of such a fact, 
as well as the advantage of such a mode 
of proceeding, I shall offer a few ob- 
servations, 

I have no wish to detract from the 
talents of Mr. Wooler, I think they are 
sufficient to obtain attention without 
any addition of the wonderful, such as 


that of printing from the thonght at 
once, without the interposition of writing. 
Of the possibility of doing SO, there 
can be no doubt; but of the reality I 
think there is, and of the advantage J 


am certain there can be none. 

The mind of a man composes a sen- 
tence at the rate at which it can get free 
of the sense, cither by speaking Orv rit- 
ing; and, if the mind of an orator: or 
writer, is driven from its ordinary rate, 
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it ceases to compose with its ujgy 
correctness. : itso 

The most famous orators are not the 
best writers; a man_ speaking in public 
delivers himself about five times as 
as one can write; so that the writer 
accustomed to arrange his words, and t 
think at the rate of a thousand in ap 
hour, will be deranged if he is ¢om. 
pelled to think at the rate of five thoy. 
sand; as, on the other hand, the orator 
who goes at the rate of five thousand, 
will find himself impeded and distressed 
by being confined to the rate of one. 

The writings of Mr. Fox are very in- 
ferior to his specches, merely as reported 
in the Newspapers, in the common 
course of Newspaper reporting. Mr, 
Burke’s speeches are inferior to his 
writings. 

I have heard Principal Robertson 
and Dr. Blair preach sermons, but, as 
they were extempore, they were but 
very indifferent compositions, though 
nothing can be finer than Blair’s Ser- 
mons, or Robertson’s History. 

I have known many good writers who 
could not express themselves so well in 
common conversation as the ordinary 
run of individuals, which I attribute 
entirely to the rate of delivery, for. the 
mind will not go faster in composing 
than it can go in getting rid of what it 
composes. 

A printer sets types. at about one 
fourth, or fifth, of the rate that an or- 
dinary writer cau‘write ; therefore, about 
one-twentieth, or twenty-fifth, of the rate 
at which an orator speaks: that is, he 
proceeds very slowly, and I should sup- 
pose that there could be no advantage 
in bringing the mind to so tortoise-like 
a pace, 

You bave many ingenious correspon- 
dents who may confirm or contradict 
thistheory of composition ; at all events 
it will be worth canvassing, and the best 
way will be by comparing the. writings 
and speeches of the same person. 

Goldsmith, who was so charming @ 
writer, was, I am told, a clumsy speaker 
incompany. Thomas Paine could write 
well, but spoke very unequally; a few 
short pithy sentences, connected by 
long drawling, and almost nnmeaning 
words, carelessly expressed, composed 
his conversation; and, I believe, most 
writers will be found to. be indifferent 
speakers. This can arise from nothing 
else than the rate of delivery of the 
thoughts. ‘The mind that thinks with 
ability, and can express itself well either 
i words or writing, ought naturally se 
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be expected to do so in both; and, if it 
docs not, the fault is not in the mind, 
but in the mode of delivering, not suit- 
ing the mind occupied in thinking. 


5 


[ should apprehend, that, if this sub- 


ject is inquired into, and your corrée- 


spondents take the trouble to elucidate 
the matter by their various observations, 
it might lead to an improvement in the 
art of composition. W. P. 
London ; July 12, 1817. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 
N consequence of seeing the Ictter of 
Benevolus in your Monthly Maga- 
zine for June, on the subjeet of Gleaning, 
I take the liberty of offering a few re- 
marks in. answer toit. I donot mean to 
enter into any investigation whether 
gleaning is a moral or a natural right, be- 
cause, as the subject now stands, it would 
be beth endiess and useless;—I will 
therefore only state what I apprehend to 
be the present law with regard to glean- 
ing. At the time that Mr. Justice 
Blackstone published his commenta- 
ries, it was generally supposed that the 
poor had a right to glean, and he ob- 
serves, “that et Aath been said” (he doth 
not say it himself) that, by the common 
law of England, the poor have a right to 
glean, and that such right is founded on 
the law of Moses: but, since those com- 
mentaries were published, the question 
of gleaning has undergone a legal inves- 
tigation in the Court of Common Pleas, 
where it was aecided that no such right, 
by the law of England, existed; and, if 
your correspondent will look into that 
case, In which the late Lord Loughbo- 
rough bore a conspicuous part—he will 
see a great display of ability, and as 
much light thrown upon the subject as 
perhaps it would admit of. It was 
nearly thirty years ago-that I-saw the 
report of this case, and, as I have no par- 
ticular recollection of its matter, I will 
hot pretend to guess at what it con- 
tained, further than that its leading argu- 
nents were, that gleaning was an inva- 
sion of another man’s property ; and that, 
by the laws of this country, the poor were 
provided for; and that it was productive 
of many mischievous consequences: and, 
in looking at the last edition of Cbris- 
fian’s Bl. he quotes the 1 Henry BI. 
Rep. 51; and I see, by a private note, 
other authorities quoted, 2'Term Rep. 
3%, and 1 ‘Term Report, p. 51: so that it 
appears clear, that, however impressive 
this restraint may be, it is nevertheless 
the law of the jand ; whether right or 
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wrong, I will not pretend to say—for, if 
ever so wrong, it cannot be altered with- 
out a new law. But it is impossible to 
help making this romark—that it might 
be very properly the Mosaic law, and 
very improperly the law of England; be- 
cause it does not appear that there was 
any national provision for the poor im 
those days, as there is for them by the 
laws of this country at the present day. 
However, thus much is certain, that, 
whilst the interpretation given to the 
common law of this country by the au- 
thority above referred to, or by an act of 
the legislature, remains uncontradicted, 
gleaning is unlawful, 

I conclude that your correspondent 
was not aware of the above law, at least 
that he never read Lord Loughborough’s 
luminous arguments in delivering his 
opinion on this question ; and I will ven- 
ture to say, that, if he will take the 
trouble to read it, he will be greatly 
pleased, if not converted. J.C. 

Totness ; July 8, 1817. 

I 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

En faveur du badinage, fuites gruce a la 

raison, Beaumarchais. 
Aon me to trouble you with a 

few remarks on Johnson’s Dicti- 
onary ; not so much with a view to the 
errors and omissions I may have noticed, 
and on which I shall notwithstanding 
touch, as to point out a gross and pal- 
pable neglect, of which the author ought 
not to have been guilty, with the excel- 
lent example before him I shall have 
occasion to cite. 

It would be unjust to compare the 
labours of an individual, however acute 
his learning, and whatever may have 
been the extent of his etymological re- 
searches, with these of a collective body 

_of literati, such as the members of the 
French Academy, and of the celebrated 
Florentine Academy Della Crusca. Dr. 
Johnson, on the authority of Watts, 
styles the lexicographer, or writer of 
dictionaries, a harmless drudge: such. 
drudges were engaged by him to seck 
authorities; but, in directing their re- 
searches, he had himself a better fame 
in view. He has produced a work 
which is justly considered asthe standard 
of the English language ; and if, in point 
of accuracy and precision, it cannot be 
brought into’ competition with the dic- 
tionaries of the above-cited academies, 
it should be recollected that these were 
the fruit of the anremitted toils of fifty 
or sixty years ; and that, in their compo- 
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sition, each of the distinguished literati 
took his share, and assumed that parti- 
cular department which was best suited 
to his ability, and to the quality of his 
preparatory studies. ‘They are, how- 
eter, not complete ; nor can a dictionary 
of language, in the opinion of the best 
philologists, ever become so. a 

It is related by M. Pelisson, in his 
bistory of the French Academy, that, 
when the firsf printed sheets of the dic- 
tionary were laid before the assemblies 
or committees appointed to examine 
them, it was found that the word Aca- 
demy had been omitted. In the same 
way, the compilers of the French dic- 
tiouary styled de Trévoux, either natives 
of Paris, or Frenchmen residing in that 
capital, left out the word Paris in their 
first edition, which professed to give the 
names and descriptions of places. 

Let us hear the opinion Scaliger en- 
tertains of the task to which the lexico- 
grapher is subjected :-— 

“Si quelqn’un a commis quelque crime 
odieux, 

S‘il a tué son pere, ou blasphemé les Dieux, 

Qu’) fasse un lexicon: s'il est supplice au 
monde 

Quile punisse micux, je venx que Pon 
me tonde.” 


Which may be thus freely translated— 
“Should any one be guilty of an atro- 
cious crime—should he, fot instance, have 
killed his father, or blasphemed his God; 
~—let him make a dictionary. May my 
head be shaved if any earthly punishment 


ean be devised to torture hn more effec- 
tually.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, if I, who have taken 
up the subject merely as an amateur, 
and not as a labourer or drudge, in the 
field of philological inquiry, had per- 
plexed myself equally with the other Jet- 
ters of the alphabet as with the HT ini- 
fal, Ido think I should have required 
the operation of which Scaliger speaks, 
‘To come to the point— 

In his grammatical compendium, 
Dr. Johnson gravely tells us that the 
letter H is always aspirate at the com- 
mencement of words, with the exception 
of seven only, and their derivatives, It 
happens, unfortunately for him, that one 
of the words he quotes as primitives is 
itself ¢ derivative of the second degree : 
I mention this to show how very careless 
he has becn on a subject which les 
claimed so much attention elsewhere 
ant without a true understanding of 
which we can neither write nor speak 
eur native language with propriety, 

Again, . his dictionary, under the 


head of the letter itself, he informs 
that the H, in English, is searcely eve 
mute at the beginning of a word. 

The French academicians, aware of 
the many errors to which a negli 
in this particular might lead, and to pie. 
vent all equivogue on a subject which 
they deemed of importance, have sera. 
pulously marked the words in which the 
initial H is aspirated. Their industry, 
and profundity of research, left the doc. 
tor, with reference to the classical 
tongues, but little to do on this 
had he chosen to avail himself of their 
means, and to profit by their example, 
With respect to the derivatives in H 
from the Teutonic,* Saxon, &c.—lan- 
guages which delight in harsh and gut. 
tural sounds—his task was easy. I shall 
discuss this subject briefly, but, seriatim, 
beginning with the words, chiefly scien- 
tific, which we have, in common with 
the French, derived from the Greek. 

In these words+ both languages follow 
the Latin in placing the letter A before 
the Greek vowels. With the exception 
of hierarch [hierarche, Fr.}, and its de- 
rivatives, hierarchical and hierarchy, it 
would appear that we have not, any 
more than the French, any aspirates 
from the Greek.{ Hosanna is an ex- 


* [ have employed this word, omitted by 
Johnson, both becanse it is written and 
spoken, and becanse the ancient Teutonie 
has had a great influence on the German, 
French, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Eng: 
lish, languages. 

+ Dr. Johnson, who is very fond of 
donble etymologies, derives several 
them both from the Greek and the French, 
as if one derivation, and that the true one, 
were not sufficient ; and, as if he could 
possibly have ascertained that the particn- 
lar words thus expounded by him, and 
those only, were in use among the F 
before they were known to as. Uniess he 
could have established this, he might with 
equal reason have applied his compound 
etymologies to many others. 

+ The aspiration may have been laid o# 
the initial vowel of 1EPO3, sacer, by the 
Greeks themselves, more emphatically to 
express that which is sacred. The J is aa 
open vowel, and, if a certain degree 0 
emphasis be laid on either of these—4 
open, A slender, E, atid I—they will take 
the sounds of hah, hai, he, and hi, The 
gradation from A open to U is curiots. 
In pronouncing the former the jaws are 
wide asunder, in A slender somewhat less 
so; and thus to U, in the expression © 
which the lips are nearly closed. ‘There is 
in the same way a gradual diminution of 
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glamation; and all interjections and 
exclamations, from whatever source 
they may be drawn, are aspirate of 
sound, 

But of the Greek mutes, which may 
be considered as the first division—they 
are too strong for an advance-guard—of 
the confederated non-aspirates in H, we 
have a pretty copious inuster-roll—not 
less than 159. 

To the Latins the aspiration was ab- 
horrent.* The Italians, who have de- 
rived from them so great a portion of 
their language,t have discarded the H 
initial as superfluous, unless when, on 
account of a scarcity of characters, they 
employ it to distinguish one word from 
another: as, hanno, verl—from anno, 
noun ; ho, verb—from o, separatory par- 
ticle, &e. Even in these words, in 
which the H is written as a distinction, 
it is not pronounced. 

Agreeably to the testimony of the 
learned Abbé Prevét, author of the 
Manuel Lexique, the I’rench, who have, 
with ourselves, drawn so libcrally. on the 
same classic store, admit of three words 
only in their language—Aaleter, hauteur, 
and héros—derived from the Latin— 
which have the aspirate HZ. -It is true 
that Boyer has a few others; but of these 
one is technical, and therefore not strictly 
bound by. the idiom of either language, 


an another is, according to the better. 


authority of the academicians, mute, . 

I proceed now to the words in H, 
which we have, in common with the 
French, derived from the Latin, or which 
we have received from them, as of Latin 
derivation; subjoining those for which 
we are more strictly indebted to their 





* Cicero testifies that the H was not 
employed by the ancients after the conso- 
nants, and ‘that they simply adopted it 
before the vowels; whence he said, pul- 
sros, Cetegos, triumpns, Kartaginem. But 
that at length, réserving to hitiself the 


scientific knowledge of these things, re-. 


spectively to the use and to the pronun- 
ciation, he complied with the custom of 
the people, . Still, however, he constantly 
Pronounced Orewies, Otonvs,  sepulera, 
coronas, &c, without the H, to the end phat 
the ear might not be in any way offended. 


Quintilian remarks that, at the time the. 


Latin language flonrished in all its purity, 
the H was frequently left out by the an- 
cients before the vowels; they saying, 


(Edos, Ircos, &e. 


+ The author of the Italian version of 
the Port-Royal Grammar observes, that 
it sprang from the Latin, at the time of 
the corruption of that language by a mix- 
ture with foreign tongues. 

MontHLty Mas. No. 302, 
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language, and which are to be separately 
considered, I take as my sure guides 
the French Academicians, assuming that, 
if there be in our language any depar- 
tures from what they, with reference to 
their’s, have so accurately distinguished 
as aspirate or mute—these are but few, 
and have been so established among us, 
by usage only, and. in direct violation of 
the law of etymological deduction. 

Agreeably to the estimate I have thus 
made,—the English words derived from 
the Latin,* in which the H is aspirated, 
are limited to five: these are—halituous, 
harping-iron, harpy, hernia, and hero,t 
The first refers to the vapour which 
escapes on the strong expiration or emis- 
sion of the breath—which act is itself an 
aspiration, Hernia is the technical term 
to which I have before alluded; and, at 
its side, I may perhaps place—not with 
so great a strain as the harpooner em- 
ploys, when he darts at the unoflending 
whale, his marine instrument the Aarp- 
ing-tron—both that word and harpy, 
which, although fabulous, belongs to the 
department of natural history. In the 
Latin word Heros, the H may have been 
aspirated by the Romans, either to dis- 
tinguisl it more accurately from Eres, a 
proper name, and Eros, Cupid, or to give 
a greater force and energy to so proud a 
title.. Its derivatives, whether in English 
or in French, are mute. We say—a 
hero, an heroic deed. 

The Latin mutes, as we have derived 
them from that language, or as they have 
reached us through the medium of the 
French, constitute the second division of 
the non-aspirates in H, and amount to 
one hundred and forty-three, rank and | 
file. 

_ If the aspirates, for which we are in- 
debted .to the French, are somewhat. 
abundant, it is because we received: 
them, as they had, like stragglers from 

_foreign corps, been picked up, and en- 
rolled in that language, from the tongues 





* With respect to those from the low 
Latin—as, hamper, from hanaperium ; hun- 
dred, from hkundredum, a canton or division 
of a country; &c. they may be aspirate or . 
mute—it imports but little—as custom 
may have decreed. One of them is, how- 
ever, on the doctor’s own authority, mute, 
“To herse. ‘To putinto an herse.” 

+t Hgrrour, and its derivative;—not to 


_ mention hostile—seem, by their nature and 


quality, to provoke the aspiration, But, 
in the same way as it is not applied to 
them either in the Latin or French, so have 
these words their equivalents, orrore, &c. in 
the Italian, where all is hushed and nr 
} 
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by which ours has been so well recruited. 
They are in number ninety-two. 

The French mutes compose the rear- 
guard: it is weak, its number not ex- 
ceeding thirty-three; which being added 
to the amount of the two divisions, our 
entire phalanx will be found to consist 
of three hundred and thirty-five effective 
non-aspirates in H. 

If, naturally soft and bland, they are 
not able to contend with the powerful 
host of their harsh and asperous rivals, 
the heroes of the North, helped on by 
Welsh and other auxiliaries, they are 
still not so insignificant in numbers and 
in strength, but that they afford what I 
think will be deemed an effectual sup- 
port to the animadversions I have been 
led to make, by the high respect I enter- 
tain for the English language, on Doctor 
Johnson’s very few, or “scarcely any,” 
mutes in A. 

“The grammarians of the last age,” 
(the seventeenth centary,) the doctor ob- 
serves in his compendium, “direct that 
an should be used before A ; whence it ap- 
pears that the English anciently as- 
pirated less.” Where so much is neces- 
sarily harsh, they were right, ifthey kept 
within the limits he ought to have pre- 
scribed to us. But, if those limits were 
exceeded by them, their labour was right 
idle. As well might they have attempted 
to straighten a hair plucked from the 
mane ofa Friesland* horse ;—which hair, 
however it may be stretched, still re- 
sumes its wonted curl. 

Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque 
recurret— 

I conclude what I have myself un- 
wittingly drawn to the length of a dis- 
quisition, by supposing acase. A writer 
wishes to connect the indefinite article 
with the substantive Aospital: he sus- 
pects that in this instance the H is mute, 
but he is not sure. He therefore turns 
to the compendium, and consults the 
ddoctor’s seven mutes, one of which only, 
hostler, seems to bear at all on his pur- 
pose. Between the hostler and the 
horse there is certainly an affinity, al- 





* ‘The doctor conjectures that the cloth 
with a shaggy or curled nap, called frieze, 
was first made in Friesland, and was there- 
fore so named. The French verb, friser, 
to curl, was, however, long in use be- 
fore this cloth was known, and sufficiently 
explains why it was called frieze, wherever 
it may have been first fabricated, Stil] 
harping on Friesland, and its derivative 
fiieze, he tells us that our verb—to frizle, 
is not simply and shortly’to curl, but 
“to curl in short curls like a nap of friese,” 


though the one is mute and the ather 
pirate in H; so, as he cannot < 

. 4 * Con 
sideratcly, and by any right association 
of ideas, persuade himself that 
is derived from hostler, he dashes at th 
aspirate, to free himself from his embap. 
rassment, and writes @ hospital ‘ag he 
would write a horse.* This is not pureh 
hypothetical; for L have detected the 
blunder in the Quarterly Review—anq 
that from the pen of a writer of no meay 
pretension, who must have studied Johp. 
son—in an historical essay on the military 
exploits of the Duke of Ah 

Of the omissions, Kc. I have noticed 
in the dictionary, accept the following as 
asmallsample. I quote from the eighth 
abridged edition, which contains, or 
ought to contain, all the words elucidated 
in the great work in folio. 

A word which is not to be found in its 
own place, is sometimes collaterally in- 
troduced, to explain the meaning of 
another word still more simple than it- 
self. Thus fraternity, from the Latin, 
helps us to a knowledge of what is meant 
by brotherhood, derived from the Saxon, 
and therefore more familiar: it is thus 
with intrusive, which must be sought at 
the side of impertinent ;—with unguent, 
from the Latin, to be found under the 
head of unction, dcerived from the 
French, &c? | 

The word Hebrew is omitted, but we 
are favoured with its derivatives, he- 
braism, &c. It is in vain that I have 
inquired for insubordinate and insubor- 
dination ; neither can I find anotte, an 
oriental red dying drug, well known in 
commerce, and which .was better ¢t- 
titled to a place in the dictionary, than 
many of the terms of botany and natural 
history it has received. 

The doctor derives dame both from the, 
French and Spanish, but without search- 
ing into its etymology; It is from the 
Spanish words da mas, of more, that is, 
of more consideration than a female of 
the ordinary class. 

_ Sack, a sweet wine, wants a deriva- 
tion: it is from the French word sec, 
dry, on account of its being made from 
the half-dried fruit. | 


Réd is described as an instrument for 


* If | have made somewhat free with 
this noble animal, it is all on my own at- 
thority ; whereas, the doctor, in his-com- 
pendium, invokes the aid of Shakspeare, 
to prove that a horse, whether rough- 
shod or smooth-shod, whether prone to 
kick or passively quiescent, is always a5 


Por pei horse, a horse, my kingdom 
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measuring, but not as a measure of 
length, the same as the pole or perch, of 
a Tosa Johnson asserts that the letter 
x “does not begin any word in the 
Luglish language :” he ought, how- 
ever, to have been consistent; because 
Xcebeck, Xyphoid, &c, are as much En- 
glish as lamdoidal, and many other 
similar terms, to be found in his dic- 
tionary, which A nig to admit none 
‘e English words. 
On iatscanetion of the word foutra 
—excuse me for soiling your paper—al- 
though put into the mouth of ancient 
Pistol, with other such gallimatia, by 
Shakspeare, was highly improper. The 
word from which it is said to be de- 
rived,* is not to be found, either in the 
Dictionary of the Academy, or in any 
eyod vocabulary of the French language, 
7 JOSEPH SKINNER. 
——=___—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


“CON SIDERABLE sensation has 

. been excited in the minds of some 
people, from a few instances of injary 
having been sustained by certain indi- 
viduals from spring-guns and men-traps, 
placed in gardens or plantations to pro- 
tect preperty, which has no security but 
the law, or means similar to the above. 
A legal opinion appears to bave been 
taken on the subject, which has been in- 
serted in the periodical publications; but 
I shall not enter into a discussion of the 
legality of them. Sentiments of pity for 
the sufferers have been expressed in 
strong language, accompanied with. se- 
vere reflections on the persons in whose 
grounds the spring-guns and traps were 
placed; but not a word on the ijustice 
of the party, who, by his own illegal aud 
unjustifiable conduct, brought the injury 
upon himself, I would ask those who 
make the outcry against them, whether 
auy single instance can be produced of 
an accident ever having happened to any 
person, but where the party was Know- 
ingly doing wrong, and was trespassing 
in a place where he knew he had no 
right to go, and where he was going for 
the express purpose of doing an injury, 
either maliciously or wantonly. How 
frequently is it seen, that persons who, 
by close application to business in a 





* Shame that we should, wheu we con-. 
sult a work purporting to be classical and 
chaste, meet with that which the. witty 
but licentious Sterne. was obliged to, pors, 
tion out between the Lady Abbess and the 
neo! 
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large town, have acquired a competency 

retire into the country; where they enjoy 
a snug cottage, garden, and shrubbery ; 
and, having planted the garden with fruit- 
trees, which, when come toan age to yield 
fruit, are a daily source of pleasure, 
when the. fruit is nearly ripe,;some vil- 
lain enters his garden and strips him of 
the whole of it; or perhaps some wretch, 
who takes a pleasure in disappointing a 
person of what he takes peculiar delight 
in, under the pretence of sport and fun, 
strips the fruit fromthe trees merely for 
the sake of mischief. Is it wrong to set 
engines that may be injurious to such 
miscreants, in order to protect a person’s 
property? It has been urged thata per- 
son has no right to set such deadly en- 
gines to protect a few peaches or apples 
from being stolen, and to set so little 
value on human life; this I deny—and 
venture to assert, that a person has a 
moral right to do it, whether he has a le- 
gal one or not. The matter is not to be 
measured by the pecuniary value of a 
peach or au apple: if a person plant 
trees for his pleasure and convenience, 
who has aright to binder him of the fruit 
of them? for, although the pecuniary value 
may be small, the value in the ideas of 
the proprietor cannot be estimated in gold 
or silver, nor the loss recompenced by 
money ; And I would ask, what right has 
any one to rob me of my pleasures and 
comforts, while I hurt no other person by 
enjoying them? I knew an instance of a 
person who had planted a garden, and, 
when the trees were just got to an age 
to bear fruit, some villains one night cut 
them all off just above the earth, Toa 
person fond of a garden what pecuniary 
recompence could be made for such an 
outrage, and for depriving the person of a 
considerable pleasure and convenience, 


_which could not be restored for some 


years? Had spring-guns and traps been 
set there, I seruple not to say, that I 
should have felt little compassion for the 
party who had suffered by them in such 
a Case. 

Bat it may_be said, a melancholy oc- 
currence happened to a boy lately, who 
was cutting.a stick out of some hedge or 
plantation, from a spring-gun being 
placed there. Be it so!—What right 
had he to cut sticks out of people’s 
grounds, even if it was out of a common 
hedge ; but, if it was a stick out of a plan- 
tation or shrubbery, so much the worse 
that he did it where he had no right to 
go, and where he knevv that he had no 
right. to do it, does not appear to be 
denied; and it further appears, that no- 
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tice was stuck up, that guns and traps 
were placed there. Had there been pe 
aggression On the part of the boy, he 
would have received no Injury; and [ 
confess I feel burt, in cases of this kind, 
that the eternal principles of just ice and 
right are to be sacrificed to feelings 
of pity for those who have brought evil 
upon themselves; and that so little at- 
tention is paid to that good old maxim, 
“as ye would that others should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.” Who 
intthese cases is the aggressor? by whom 
does the offence come? Ithas a very 
inauspicious aspect, when boys show a 
disposition to robbing orchards and gar- 
dens, or doing mischief wantonly—that 
they are taught to look upon them as 
iritles and tricks of youth, that they 
thereby show themselves boys of spirit, 
and are laughed at for them, instead of 
being checked and discouraged; such 
conduct leads them to think lightly of 
acts of dishonesty, and that doing evil to 
others is a trifling matter, which seldom 
fails to encourage them to more criminal 
acts; and, until our yonth are taught the 
importance of integrity even in the smal- 
lest instances, we can expect very little 
good trom the rising generation: and this 
1 refer, not merely to the acts of stealing 
the property of others, but to those wan- 
ton acts of mischief, by doing injury to 
the property of others merely for the 
sake of mischief, or, as it is too often 
called, a frolic. J. K. 
Liverpool ; July 18, 1817. 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AVING found benefit from drink- 
ing the water at Edenham Spa, 
when I have occasionally been visiting 
there, will sufficiently apologise for my 
sending the following extract from a 
manuscript put into my hands by a per- 
son in that neighbourhood, entitled, “A 
short Narrative of the Virtues, Qualities, 
and Uses, of the Edenham Spa Water 
near Grimsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, writ. 
ten in April 14, 1758, by Div. Wess, 
Linden, M.D.” 

The doctor speaks of the discovery of 
the chalybeate spring ; which, on trial 
he found extremely light, and plentifully 
furnished with ethereal volatile Spirits ; 
and to contain as many iron particles as 
the celebrated waters of Tun 
Kent. After several experi 
ing convinced that this sprin 
medicinal qualities equal 
rior, to the above-me 


bridge, in 
ments, be- 
ig Contained 
ly if not supe- 
ntioned at Tun- 


[Sept 4, 
bridge, he was desirous of introducing 
it to public notice: he applied to pj, 
grace the Duke of Ancaster, at Grime. 
thorpe, who gave orders to collect the 
spring, under the doctor's inspection and 
direction, into a proper reservoir of free. 
stone, which remains at this time; 

it is so constructed, that the water is 
continually running off, and makes room 
for fresh water, that incessantly issues 
from the spring. 

The quality and contents, the doctor 
describes this water to contain, are as 
follows :— 

i. An extreme lightness, inasmuch as 
fifty to sixty grains lighter in a pint thay 
the common water in the neighbourhood, 

2. Ethereal volatile spirits im great 
plenty. 

3. Volatile vitriolic acid. 

4. Tron earth finely dissolved. 

5. Terra sigillata. 

6. A small quantity of neutral salts, 

7. Inflammable air. 


And lastly, Common water, the vehicle 
to the whole. | 


This water the doctor considered be- 
neficial in consumptive and _hectical 
disorders ; convulsive asthmas; giddiness 
of the head, accompanied with loss of 
memory, proceeding from obstructions 
or weakness of the members, palsy, 
foulness of the blood, scurvy, &c.; in 
termittent fevers ; and all sorts of agues. 
The offensive moist air contained in the 
fens and marshy lands in Lincolnshire, 
the doctor supposes, causes many of the 
diseases; and Edenham, being sepa- 
rated and guarded by a cunsiderable 
range of fruitful and verdant hills from 
the fens, he considers favourably 8s} 
tuated, and particularly blessed witha 
healthful air, upon a gravelly soil— 
— great advantage to the afflicted 
sick. 

The remainder of the narrative was 
remarks and practical instructions ap- 
plicable to the different disorders. 

I was informed the Spa was much fre- 
quented some years ago ; but, on account 
of the late Duke of Ancaster not being 
pleased with seeing many strangers 
about his castle, it was brought into dis- 
use. But its present noble possessor, 
Lord Gwyder, may not have any objec- 
tion; and, if he would encourage his 
tenants round the neighbourhood to ac 
commodate strangers on’ reasonable 
terms, who wish to‘ reside a short time 
there, it might prove a great blessing to 
many in that part of the country—who 
could not afford to travel to, nor reside 


at, those expensive places, so celebrated 
for the mineral! waters. 


The 
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The very extensive park, with verdant 
groves, fish-ponds, and the noble castle, 
lately superbly and elegantly repa:red 
and fitted up by its present owner Lord 
Gwyder— affords abundant resources 
for rural gratifications, ‘The Spa is be- 
tween Edenham and Grimsthorpe, which 
are but a mile distant from each other ; 
three miles from Bourn; ten miles from 
Stamtord; eighteen miles from Gran- 
tham—all market-towns. 

Wisbech. ( R. B. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


VENTURE to submit to your 
notice the following particulars on 
the subject of annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage, which, if they should 
be thought worthy of a place in your 
excellent Magazine, are much at your 
service. How far the advocates of this 
plan of reform may be borne out by 
history, admits perhaps of a question: 
the following extract, however, from the 
statute of Henry VI. ann. 8th. is cer- 
tainty very much in their favour :;— 
“Item, whereas the electionsof knights 
of shires to come to the parliaments of 
our Jord the kidg, in many counties of 
tlie realm of England, have now of late 
been made by very great, outrageous, 
and excessive number's of people, dwelling 
within the said counties, of the which 
most patt was of people of small sub- 
stance, and of no value, whereof every 
one of them pretended a voice equiva- 
lent, as to such elections to be made, 
with the most worthy knights and 
esquires, &c. whereby mn-slaughter, 
riots, &c. &c. Among the gentlemen 
and other people of the same counties 
shall very hkely rise and be, (it does not 
say that they had risen,) unless conve- 
nient and due remedy be provided in 
this behalf; our lord the king, &c. &c.” 





(Here follows the decree limiting the ” 


right of voting to those persons who 
Were possessed of 40s. per ann. in free- 
hold property.) 

In addition, Mr. Editor, to this, in 
Salmon’s History of Hertfordshire, are 
the names of those who served as 1e- 
presentatives for that county during the 
reign of Edward ILL., where it appears 
that new writs were issued annually for 
the choice of members of parliamest, 
and new names are seen every time, 
With very few exceptions, in which 
cases, of course, the old members were 
re-elccted, W. R, Hawkes. 
Bishops’-Stortford, 
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For the Mouthly Magazine. 
FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS on the DoCc- 

TRINE that the PHENOMENA of TER- 

RESTRIAL GRAVITATION are OCCA- 

SIONED by KNOWN TERRESTRIAL MO- 

TIONS. 

SINCE the publication of the theory 
X39 which resolves: the phenomena of 
weight, and of falling bodies, into the 
orbicular and rotary motions of the 
earth, oljjections have been started ‘by 
various persons, in conversation, and 
through the public press—which the 
author’s love of truth, and his respect 
for some of the parties, induce him to 
consider, I. 

It has been doubted whether bodies 
would fall in the exhausted receiver of un 
air-pump upon this hypothesis. 

To this it may be replied, that the 
exhausted receiver, the contained va- 
cuum, and the bodies let fall before and 
at the instant of fall, are all of them as 
much the patients of the orbicular and 
rotary motions, as though no such ex- 
haustion bad taken place. The orbi- 
cular motion was carrying forward the 
whole, and the rotary motion was en- 
deavouring to deflect every part of the 
sustained mass, from the right line of 
the orbicular motion. ‘The difference 
arising from the absence of the air is the 
same, whatever might be the source of 
the power which caused the bodics to 
fall; that is, a feather would fall in the 
same time as a guinea, simply because 
the atmosphere opposed no resistance, 
whether the centripetal force was pro- 
duced by governing motions or by at- 
iraction. I. 

It is objected that a projectile would 
continue io ascend for ever, unless the 
force of attraction drew it towards the 
earth, 

To this I reply, that the deflective 
force of the rotary motion is equivalent, 


_in the retardation of a projectile, to the 


supposed attraction; and that, in com- 
bination with the resistance of the 
atmosphere, that deflective force pro- 
duces all the phenomena of projectiles, 
being the orbicular force common to both 
hypotheses, ill. 

It has been objected that, if a bod 
were let fall in the atmosphere, it would 
either go off in a tangent into space, or 
would move for ever in that place, but for 
the earth’s atiraction. 

In regard to the assertion, that it 
might move off ina tangent, it need only 
be considered, that no force has been 
viven it in the direction of such tangent, 
and ihat bodies do not move in any re~ 
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quired direction without some force ex- 
erted in that direction. 

And that it will not move for ever in 
an unsupported spot in the atmosphere, 
arises from the influence of the deflect- 
ing rotary motion, of which it partook 
when placed there, in which it conti- 
nues, and which it also derives from the 
surrounding medium. 

IV. 

It is contended that the Galilean laws 
of falling bodies cannot be accounted for, 
except un the principle of a continually 
acting attraction. 

To this I reply, that the great terres- 
trial motions are, in like manner, conti- 
nually acting ; and that from like canses 
they must produce like phenomena 
whenever any-body is placed in circum- 
stances to.become the sensible patient 
of their activity. 

v. 

It is urged that local affections of 
mountains, or other masses, can result 
only from the attractive influence of those 
masses ; and the experiments of Maske- 
lyne and Hutton, of Bouguer, of Zaeh, 
and of Cavendish, ave adduced us proofs. 

A mighty host, if their acumen and 
their accuracy bore on the question! But, 
as J refer all phenomena to a centre of 
motion, and the Newtonians refer them 
to a centre of attraction, and as both 
centres are generated by the actual 
dispositions of all the masses of the ag- 
gregate—so both centres are varied in 
position by unequal arrangements of the 
masses; and the motions on the surface 
referable to such centres are varied 
accordingly, aud in equal degrees, upon 
both hypotheses. 

If the earth were an equal and homo- 
geneous sphere, then ali the phenomena 
of falling or suspended bodies would 
have reference to the mathematical 
cenire of the mass, and te plumb-line 
would always hang perpendicularly to 
the visible horizon; but, if a mountain, 
or any unequal mass, be placed on the 
surface, then on one hypothesis the 
centre of the motion, or on the other the 
centre of the attraction, will be raised 
above the mathematical centre, in a 
certain proportion, towards that moun- 
tain, creating a new physical centre ; 
and all the deflections of the rotary mo- 
tion on this theory, or all the attractions 
on the Newtonian theory, will be made 
w ith reference to that new centre. The 
maximum of variation will take place 
nearest to the projecting mass; and, if 
the mass were suddenly created, or 
brought near @ suspenied phimmet, it 
would turn it aside, ina given proportion 
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of the bulk of the mass to the bulk of 
the earth; and, as in Mr. Cavendish; 
experiment, it might perhaps be posible 
to measure the impulse. But, in even 
possible case of such inequalities, the 
same phenomena must and would regal 
from thus varying the centre of the 
aggregate; whether the phenomena wer 
ascribed, as now, to the efficient ang 
operative motions of the earth, or, a 
heretofore, to the principle called by the 
name of attraction.*® 
vi. 

Tt is urged, that, as attraction is ai 
mitied to produce certain phenomena in 
electricity, galvanism, chemistry, mag. 
netism, and optics, so the attraction of 
gravitation is but an analogous power, 
and might, in like manner, be admitted, 

This argument, to say the least of it, 
is a very indirect oue, and includes a 
large appeal to faith. I say again, and 
with little danger of refutation, that the 
terms attraction and gravitation were 
chimeras of the middle ages, growing 
out of the schools of astrology and 
magic; and, in the writings of the il- 
lustrious Newton, are akin to the ghosts 
of the equally illustrious Shakespeare, 
or to the sympathies whicl filled the 
heads of all philosophers in those days, 
They may be used like characters in an 
algebraic equation, but it is incorrect to 
substitute them for real quantities, or 
eflicient causes, or to set them up in 
opposition to the operative powers of na- 
ture, when these are found to be sufli- 
cient to explain phenomena. Nothing, 
in truth, has tended more to retard the 
progress of science than thus stopping 
at the phenomena of attraction, and 
then impiously treating this secondary 
cause as the proximate effect of omn 


* I have taken it for granted that these 
experiments and calculations are correct, 
because the true results must be ineluded 
in the laws of motion, as well as those of 
gravitation; but I remark, with profound 
deference to the learned calculators, that 
the Schihallien result assumes two-thirds 
of the circumference for.the earth’s attrac- 
tion as a quantity admitted; and, in Mr. 
Cavendish’s leaden-balls’ experiment, the 
earth's attraction is assumed to be repre- 
sented by its diameter—that is, in both 
cases, 2 quantity unknown, and growmg 
out of the hypothesi+ of gravity, is taken: 
for granted to prove that very gravity. if 
the known bulk, force, and density, of the 
mountain and the balls were, by exact 
analogy, to be conipared with the known 
bulk of the earth, to determine its force 
and density, then the results will be to- 
tally different, and the irrelevency of the 
experiments be manifest. 
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mechanically and subordinately, ac- 
cording to certain laws of the distance! 

This is not the place to enter into 
details to prove that the different species 
ef mechanical affection, without con- 
tact, must all he created by different 
actions of the affected bodics on the 
media which lie between them; or, mu- 
tualiv, on the surfaces of the bodies and 
the surfaces of the media. I confidently, 
however, calculate on the discovery of 
the modus operand: by which every 
species of attractive phenomena is ef- 
fected, as among the probable triumphs 
of experimental philosophy. I, there- 
fore, consider the argument in support 
of a terrestrial attraction, drawn from 
the analogy of supposed local attractions, 
as irrelevant, because, in the sense in 
which the terms are used, I believe that 
no attraction exists, and that in due 
time this term will give way in all the 
perfect sciences to its explanations or 
definitions. Vil. 

It is objected that. this illustration of 
the cause of terrestrial gravitation tends 
to overturn the Newtonian Philosophy, 
which is built on the immutable bases of 
Geometry. : 

To this I reply, that as the great 
Newton did not affect to explain this 
cause, but merely admitied this name 
of the effect, so any hypothesis which 
seeks to account for it can have no ne- 
cessary opposition to his system. At 
the same time there is a latent, though. 
popular error, in confounding physics 
and gcometry, for all physical eficets 
result from competent proximate causes, 
often varying; and all geomeirical 
laws result from relations, always fixed. 
But, if our excellent philosopher so well 
accounted for the phenomena of the 
solar system by geometry, founded on 
the basis of an occult principle, with 


how much. more- satisfaction would he _ 


have done it on a mechanical basis? 
The author of this hypothesis has caicu- 
lated, however, on no change but in 
homenclature, 

vill. 

Tt is asserted, that,as gravitation is a 
fiat of omnipotence, so to attempt to ac- 
count for it is beyond the due bounds of 
philosophical inquiry. 

Without intending any personal dis- 
respect to those who have used this 
argument, it may be asserted, that such 
has been the prejudice of ignorance from 
the aze in which man first used a spade 
to augment the natural productions: of 
the earth, to the days of Galileo, and 
*ven to our time, when Jenner disco- 
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potent agency, though it is found to act 


vered the means of extirpating a fatal 
disease. Shall we more nearly approach 
the CAUSE of CAUSES iu determining the 
mechanism by which a planet is held 
together, or by which a system moves, 
than by investigating the circulation of 
the bleod, or by the chemical analysis 
of any substance in Nature? ‘The causes 
of motion would still remain behind, 
and, were a future age to discover these, 
the prime mover of all things, the sub- 
lime and incomprehensible Creator and 
Preseryer, would stili be at an infinite 
distance from the finite powers of man, 
IX. 

It is asserted that the law of gravitas 
tion is not proved tu be the law of motion. 

To prove the affirmative of this pro- 
position was, however, the eutire busi- 
ness of the “ Principia” of Newton, and 
has been the employment of all mathe- 
maticians from his time to our own, If 
the laws of motion are not the laws of 
gravitation, then have philosophers been 
dreaming during the last hundred years.. 
I merely identify what they have proved; 
and, as mathematicians have, by the 
hypothesis of gravitation, proved the 
laws of motion, I now desire to discard. 
the unknown or assumed quantity, and 
to restore the known motions of nature 
in its place—for the purpose of explain- 
ing the modus operandi by, which the 
phenomena are produced, 

It is imagined that I had forgotten 
the relations of radii and circles; 1 was, 
not, however, alluding to circles, but te 
the surfaces of concentric spheres, which 
were the objects of discussion, and, 
which are to. each other as the squarea 
of their radii. The spaces generated on, 
spherical surfaces being to cach other as 
ihe squares of their radii, it follows that. 
the quantities of motion generated in, 
each stratum, and the forees generating. 
those motions, are in the same. ratio, 
Qn this point there is nothing to add or 
to alter. If the concentric strata were 
in density reciprocally as the squares. of 
their distances, and undisturbed, there 
would be no phenomena; but it is the, 
disturbance of that which bas been ina. 
state of equilibrium (either by distance. 
from the centre, or by the resistance, of 
friction), which occasiens the sensible 
phenomena of weight, or of falling 
bodies. 

I do not, however, consider that these: 
observations conclude the subject, for 
I admit, that al] the circumstances; 
which exist among the parts of a sphere, 
moving in an orbit, the. momenta of 
whose masses in the concentric strata 
are equalized by a. rotary motion; er 
w 
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well as the effects arising from the centre 
ef density, not being the mathematical 
centre; and also from accidental dis- 
tarbances in the equilibriam of parti- 
cular bodies, merit the careful analysis 
of philosophical mathematicians. 

At the same time, although the ma- 
thematical laws mast necessarily be the 
same, it is not indifferent, in human 
inquiries, whether physical phenomena 
are ascribed generally to gravitation, of 
which nothing is alfected to be known, 
or to motion of which we may not know 
the primary origin. We know, at any 
rate, more of motion than we know of 
rravitation. Besides the laws common 
to both, we know that motion is an ac- 
cident of bodies which gives them mo- 
menta, and causes them to change their 
situations in space; and we know that 
some motions are general, antecedent, 
or primary, and that others are local, 
consequent, or subordinate. In the 
problem before us, we are therefore 
enabled to shew that known effects are 
consequences of several known motions, 
thereby attaining a degree of analysis, 
which could never be effected, if we 
referred the same phenomena to the 
general name of gravitation. 

CONCLUSION, 

These, I believe, are the chief objec- 
tions which. have becn imagined and 
promulgated in opposition to a theory 
which substitutes the known motions of 
nature as operative causes of certain 
physical phenomena, in place of an 
assumed principle called gravitation, by 
which, false analogies have been intro- 
duced into philosophy, and = effects 
ascribed to a cause neither proximate 
yor tn contact. It may be diffienlt to 
analyse, in like manner, the motions 
which produce all the celestial pheno- 
mena, or trace the sources of particular 
motions ; and it may be impossible for 
man to asecrtain any other origin of 
motion than the sublime CAUSE oF 
cAUSES: but we advance another step 
in human knowledge when we discover 
that the two-fold motions of a planet are 
competent to the consolidation and 
unity of its mass, and are efficient causes, 
by means of which, bodies removed out 
of their equilibrium are restored to the 


wass, ComMMoN SENSE. 
<i 
To the Etlitor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


N answer to the inquirics of your cor- 
respondent G, G, requesting an ex- 
planation of the manner by which Capt. 
Downie’s death can be accounted for 
, 

by means of a cannon-ball passing near 





Death by Wind of a Cannon Ball, 


[Sept. 1, 
him, without leaving any outward 
of violence—my opinion. is, -that 4, 
officer’s death was occasia d by inhaliy 
a quantity of highly conderae’ air int 
the lungs, at the instant the ball Was pas. 
sing him. igey 

WwW hen air is violently compressed, jt 
gives out a vast quantity of caloric; 
hence it is, that a cylinder and piston js 
used for the purpose of ‘generating: fire, 
Mr. Haas, of Lisbon, the ingenijops in. 
prover of the air-pump, shewed me'some 
of those cylinders which he had cop. 
structed, whose length were ouly six 
inches, and interital diameter an inch; 
yet, by suddenly forcing the piston into 
the tube, and quickly withdrawing it 
again, a bit of tinder, previously fixed to 
the end of the piston, was found to have 
canght fire. 

When such an event takes place, and 
when so much caloric is disengaged 
from air merely by the muscular strength 
of a man, what must be expectéd from 
the force of acannon-ball, travelling with 
a velocity of 7 or 800 feet per second, 
It may justly be inferred that, in its 
passage, the resistance of the air is such 
as to compress a hemisphere of air im- 
mediately before the ball, into a much 
smaller bulk than it naturally occas 
and this condensed air gives out sucha 
quantity of caloric, that the ball, as it 
passes along, may be considered as Cal- 
rying with it a hemisphere of liquid fire,, 

Supposing then that Capt. Downie 
was in the act of inspiring, or drawing ait 
into the lungs, at the instant the ball 
was passing him; there is no doubt, but 
that inhaling the smallest quantity ofair 
so highly condensed, would occasion m- 
mediate death. ! 

It may be objected that, the air no 
being in a state of confinement, a ball 
passing throngh it would not have the 
same effect in condensing it as when 
compressed in a close tube ; but, whoever 
considers the vast resistance of air to bo- 
dies in motion, as ascertained by Mr. 
Romer, will be convinced that a quate, 
tity of very highly condensed air, must 
accompany a cannon-bail in its passage, 
and that the smallest quantity of such aim 
inhaled into the lungs of an animal, 
would cause immediate death. 

A further and strenger objection may_ 
he, that the whirling motion acquired by, 
a ball projected from acannon, will have , 
a tendency to dissipate the condensed. 
air, in the same manrer that a wet. mop? 
Whirled round throws off the'water from; 
it: this, 1 make no doubt, is the case, and ; 
may be the reason why every ball fired, 
out of the same cannon has not the same 
effect 
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effect in condensing the air in its passage; 
the rotary motion acquired by a ball will 
depend greatly on circumstances Con- 
nected with the state of the gun, the 
quantity of windage, and the manner of 
being loaded. 

I shall only trouble you farther with 
ebserving, that the manner of Capt. 
Downie’s death is by no means singular, 
During a period of eight or ten years’ 
service, principally in the seat of war, I 
have had an opportunity of witnessing 
several similar cases of persons being 
killed by a cannon-ball passing them, 
without leaving any outward appear- 
ances of injury; and I once saw even a 
dragoon’s horse killed in the same 
manner. 

I cannot omit mentioning the case of 
a soldier of the 42d regt. whom I saw 
two days after being wounded by a can- 
non-ball at Fuentos de Honor, in Spain: 
the ball had passed close by his right 
ear, 1 conceive, without actually touch. 
ing him—nevertheless, the whole side of 
his head, even to the back part of the ear, 
appeared in every respect the same as if 
it had been scalded with boiling water. 


Methven, near Perth. A. C. 
—<3 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N your last number, p. 34, I see an 

attempt to account for the death of 
Capt. Downie—an event that has ex- 
cited the attention of many; but it ap- 
pears to me, that your correspondent 
has not considered it in the right point 
of view: in fact, I believe, in all the 
eases he mentions, the injury was the 
effect, not of the condensation of air, 
but of its expansion. 
_ He says truly, that we have a striking 
instance of thepower of condensation in 
extricating caloric from air in the expe- 
riment of kindling tinder by air sud- 


denly compressed in a syringe; but this - 


very circumstance, if fully considered, 
would have clearly shown him, that the 
action was of a different kind; for. no 
appearance of burning or scorching is 
mentioned in any of the cases, and we 
must therefore infer.none was exhibited. 
Besides, where was the cavity for com- 
pressing the air? The piston of the 
Condensing syringe acts in an air-tight 
eylinder, but the ball is in the open 
atmosphere, 

For my part, I have no doubt that, in 
all cases of the kind, the effect is occa- 
sioned by the vacuum which the swift 
passage of the ball through the air pro- 
duces behind - it, When bones. were 

MONTHLY Mac, Ne. 302, 
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fractured, without any external mark of 
contusion, we may ascribe this to the 
sudden expansion of the air within the 
part, in consequence of the vacuum 
without: but surely, if the external air 
were compressed with such ferce as to 
fracture the bone of the scull, the sealp; 
placed between the fractured bone and 
the compressed air, must exhibit marks 
of pretty violent contusion. In Capt. 
Downie’s case, I suspect, the immediate 
cause of death was somewhat different: 
he was cheering his men at the moment, 
—of course exerting his voice strongly. 
If we suppose the passing ball produced 
a vacuum before his mouth, at the in- 
stant when he was attempting to fetch 
his breath, after this forcible expiration, 
he would have been at once suffocated, 
and dropped down dead from this tause 
—without any perceptible mark of vio- 
lence to indicate the occasion of his 
death, either external or internal. 

Such a case may not occur again for 
ages; but, should it happen, might not 
the patient be re-animated by restoring 
the function of respiration? This, it is 
probable, would not be difficult, were no 


internal part injured, T. Noor. 
London; Aug. 4. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

E are informed by Xenophon, 

that the great Asiatic war, which 
ended in the taking of Babylon, broke 
out at the time, and apparently in con- 
sequence, of the invasion of Bactriana 
by the Chaldeo-Assyrians.* ‘That coun- 
try seems to have been governed, at a 
still more distant period, by a race of 
Assyrians, perhaps Shemites, who esta- 
blished themselves in it much after the 
manner of the Normans in England: 
at first, probably, in subordination to 
the Assyrian dynasty, but afterwards 
independently of it. ‘The invaders, how- 
ever, seem to have kept up some con- 
nexion with the mother country; and, 
although perhaps- reduced under Cyax- 
ares, when he and Nebuchadnezzar 
respectively shared between them the 
east and the west, yet they proved that 
they were well inclined to a revolt, and 
joined in a league with Turan against 
Cyrus. -Hence we shall find this com- 
mander, some time after, engaged in a 
war with them ; the rather, perhaps, be- 
cause much of the population was Sa- 





* “O36 viv Arcigiiv Bacidsic, xavacgs- 
sfapeevog uty wavrag Zupobg . . . vmNXOOUC 
Se syov Hoy xal tensaiabee, wonlognay oe xab 
Baxteoug” «.7,.A.—Cyrop, t, 1. 
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cian.* and the Sacz in gencral were 
combined against him. 

About this period, and probably while 
Cyrus was engaged in the west, three 
confederate kings, according to oriental 
writers, made an irruption with their 
armies into Persia; namely, Afrasiab, 
king of Turan or Turkestan, Shangal or 
Sinkol, king of India, and Kai-Khan 
(or the great Kban), variously called 
king of Cashai, ‘fartary, and Chiua.t 
Shangal is evidently a national appella- 
tive, being the same with the Shangallas 
of the Puranas, who were a swarthy, but 
mixed, people, of the same race with 
the Scriptural Cushites. 

As to China, it is undoubtedly the 
same word as Cheen; but this may be 
used in more than one signification. 
Capt. Wilford supposes that Cheen is 
Bactriana, because, according to the 
Purans, it is the native country of a 
people called Chinas.t{ By Ebn Haukal 
Cheen is represented-as bordering on a 
great Bucharian range of mountains, 
and, consequently, as being on the 
northern or opposite side of the Oxus.|] 
There is nevertheless no mconsistency 
in including at least a part of Bactriana 
in Cheen; for it is likely that Bactriana 
itself extended on both sides of the river 
Oxus or Jihon. 

It is usual with the Asiatics to give 
the same name to the countries which 
lie on both sides of any considerable 
river, —thus the province of Sind is 
divided by the Indus, Charazm by the 
Orus, Palestiue by the Jordan, Egypt 
by the Nile, and the eastern regions of 
india by the Ganges.§ Ptolemy actually 
places Maracanda, a city of Bucharia 
or Sogdiana, in Bactriana, by which it 
was his evident intention to extend the 
Jatter country on both sides of the Oxus, 
According to d’Anville, that geographer 
was remarkably correct with respect to 
certain remote parts of the East, and he 
rnstances especially this position of ¢ Ma- 


* Herod. Calliope, c. 113. 


+ Comp. d’ Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. (Art. 
Rostam), Anc. Un. Hist. v. 11, aad the 
bear yyrs of cone, 

~. According io others of 
Zoroaster.—See As. Res. aed ore 
the Sacred Islands of the West, 

i Ebn Haukal, by Ouseley, p. 250. 

§ Jones, cited by Maurrice, Ind, Ant 
vol. 1. page 235. ‘The various instances 
here given prove that this was owing, not 
te aby one pucereptical, but, as has been 
aon 7 > te political causes, 

omp. Art. Bactri ica, i 
Any. on a reer fe 
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racanda. Sir Wm. Ouseley 
stands Cheen as signifying 'T mt 
general,* and this will certainly 
best with the other two terms above 
specified, as being the territory of Kyi. 
Khan, namely, Tartary and Casha 
The Cashai, or Cashzei, called in classical 
language also Chatee, and in [ndiay 
Chusas, seem more peculiarly to haye 
possessed the great range of Cauc 
from the eastern limits of India to the 
confines of Persia, as well as to have 
extended far more to the westward. 
They spread themselves especially over 
the countries bordering upon the Indian 
Caucasus—where they may be traced 
by the names which they gave to various 
places and countries, as Cashgar, Khata, 
Khoten, Chaisaghar mountain ;f but the 
term was perhaps, like Cheen, applied 
the most frequently to ‘Tartary—for 
* Kashai was a name brought into Ev- 
rope by our early travellers, who entered 
‘Tartary on the north of Asia, and always 
found a Kitai, Kathai, &e.”|} It is very 
possible that this people may have ex- 
tended also at this and some‘ other pe- 
riods into Bactriana, which wonld ex- 
plain the reason of an apparent Con- 
trariety in various old accounts, some 
of which represent Bactriana as conti- 
nually at war with the Persians, and 
others as forming a part of their empire 
at the most distant times. The most 
probable supposition is, that Bactriana 
was, at different periods, in each of 
these conditions; but the northern part 
of it more especially, that is, that to the 
northward of the Oxus (a part, in some 
accounts, lost sight of), must have been, 
in very ancient times, at least as often 
dissevered from Persia as conjoined 
with it. In the last place, admitting 
(what can never be proved) that, at the 
period now under consideration, Bac- 
triana was not in subjection to the Cathal 
—still there will not be wanting class 
cal grounds on which to vindicate the 
report of the war carried on by the Ca- 
theans of Tartary against Cyrus, for it 
may be shewn that the conquests of 
that monarch were probably ext 
even into Casia or Cashgar, which was 
undoubtedly a part of Cashai. 


° Orient, Colleet..v. iij. No. 4, p..5B0 : 
t Wilford on Caucas, As. Res. ¥. Vie 
¢ Visible from the capital of the, Indian 
Cashei, Wilford on Caue.—N.B.. It must 
be observed that the Tartar, Kai-Khas, 
who fought against Cyrus, was not the pet 
son called King of India, since the latter 1 
specified as being his ally. 
Vincent, Perip], March 69. , 
~ +. «4 .. 1 Aecording 
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According to the native oriental 
accounts, the three confederate armies 
made an irruption into Persia (probably 
while Cyrus was engaged in the west), 
and were defeated by Rustan, his prin- 
cipal general in the East. Afterwards 
Cyrus, hastening in person to the seat of 
war, cut off new reinforcements of the 
Taranians ; and Afrasiab, attempting to 
escape round the Caspian, was cut off, 
together with the renmant of his forces, 
upon the western side of it. 

The same leading facts are more or 
less distinctly related by various classi- 
calauthors. Strabo, including the events 
above-mentioned under one, speaks of 
the irruption of the Sacians, who were 
all surprised, while at a feast, in the 
night-time, and cut off either by Cyrus 
or by his satraps.* ‘This report Is evi- 
dently analogous to that of Herodotus 
respecting the war of Cyrus with To- 
myris, although the catastrophe is here 
exactly reversed, the Scythians, instead 
of the Persians, being surprised and cut 
off. This latter account is, however, 
more agreeable to the general tenor of 
history, which uniformly speaks of the 
creat successes of Cyrus against the 
Seythiaus. 

Other classical authors speak more or 
less fully of the same eastern war. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, after conquering 
Lydia, Cyrus. carried on the war in the 
upper regions of Asia. Major Renpel 
has remarked on this passage, that it 


Was a very ancient custom to consider. 


eastern regions as uppermost :+ those of 
Asia are actually upon a higher level, 
and were explicitly called the upper 
parts of it, in the common language of 
old writers ; as, for instance, where Arta- 
banes is said to have fled into the upper 
provinces, and to have raised an army of 


Dae and Sace.t -'Vhe account of Cy-- 





* Strab. 1. xi—The account even of 
Ctesias, so far as relates to the Sace (a 
general name in ancient Persia for all 
Scythians), coincides with Strabo, rather 
than Herodotus, respecting the eventual 
termination of the war: he says, indeed, 
that Cyrus was surprised by the Sacian 
queen, whom he calls Sparechra; but he 
represents the Sace as in the end submit- 
ting to the Persian king, and even faith- 
filly assisting, instead of fighting against, 
him, when he was afterwards, according 
to the same anthor, cut off by the Der- 
bices.—Ctes. apnd Phot. Cod. 72. 

t Geog. of Herodotus. 

t “El viv dvw carpimeiay eooter avriy, 
Mat morAW plra vata cpariad ac 
Aaa 75 xal Landy, nas wodsshoas arlscte 
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rus’s eastern expedition about this pe- 
riod is exceedingly probable, since we 
collect from Menophon, that the inva- 
sion of Bactriana by the Assyrian was 
the original occasion of the war ; that is, 
that he was. besieging Bactriana, and 
hoped [thereby] to reduce the power of 
the Medes, when the war broke out. 
The same writer mentions. the subse- 
quent authority enjoyed by Cyrus over 
the Bactrians, Sacians, (Indians, and 
many others.* Herodotus accounts for 
his expedition into this quarter by saying 
that the Babylonians, Bactrians, Sa- 
cians, aud Egyptians, were then in ops 
position to him; in consequence of 
which he undertook an expedition 
against them himself: this must of 
course have been before Babylon was 
taken. According to Ctesias the Bactri 
submitted to him because he had mar- 
ried Amytis, the daaghter of Astyages— 
a proof that, in the grand division of 
Asia between the Medes and the Assy- 
rians, Bactria had fa'eon to the share of 
the former ; though, in the great contest 
in which Cyrus was engaged, it had 
either revolted, or had been overrun by 
the enemies of Iran. The passage from 
Xenophon already cited proves the 
same fact—since, otherwise, the power 
of Media could not have been lessencd. 
by the subjugation of Bactriana; nor 
would that province have been invaded, 
Atter the recovery of Bactriana, the 
conqueror proceeded in natural order 
against their kindred, the Sace: these 
cither were subdued, or (according to 
Ctesias,) became his allies; and, since 
it was common for Asiatic territories 
to extend on both sides of their re- 
spective rivers, we may naturally sup- 
pose that, in conquering the Sacz of 
‘Turan or Turkestan, the Persians ex- 
tended their conquests beyond the Iax- 
artes. Cyrus himself, indeed, built the 
city of Cyreschata, or ultima Cyri, upon 
the southern bank of that river—imply- 
ing that he himself went no further. 
northward; but some of his generals 
seem to have proceeded much beyond 
it—since we may infer, from a passage 
in Curtius, that the Abii had submitted to 
his arms, having been, as he says, “‘ liber? 





xorac, xateryé thy aeyny.” — Joseph. Antiq. 
1. 18, c. 4, and various other places. Xeno- 
phon calls the inland parts of Asia the up- 
per. Anab. Py. Ed. Cantab. 1785, See 
also 1 Maccab. vi. 1. 

* “H+ yap Babydow of tv epembdioc, xa TO 
Baxtploy sQvic, xal dxas 7H, wal Aryorria, 
sm” oug emiye re sepatnhaTey aves,” — 
Clio, ¢. 153. 
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time of his decease. ‘They paid to him, 
during his life, the same kind of homage 
which they afterwards yielded to Alex- 
ander; probably some tribute, or other 
nominal token of fealty. After the revt- 
val of the Persian dynasty under its last 
race of native kings, we again find the 
Abii mentioned as a part of the empire.* 
The Persians appear also, perhaps at 
this period, to have penetrated into 
eastern ‘Turkestan, Cashgar, and Serica 
or Geté. ‘Thus, we find the Caspit men- 
tioned by Herodotus in the 15th sa- 
trapy,t and the name bas been properly 
altcred to Casii, because Herodotus 
had previously included the Caspii 
among the Durite. Should there be 
any doubt respecting the propriety of 
this alteration, it must at least be con- 
sidered that Ammianus Marcellinus in- 
cludes both Scythia beyond Emodes and 
Serica (just as he had included the 
Abii), in the latter Persian empire.{ 
These representi.*ions, if accurate, are 
curious, as shewing that many regions 
beyond the Imaus were kuown, and 
even conquered, by the Persians of old. 
But, at all events, since the Cashai, and 
those Cashai of ‘Tartary, were among 
tie chief enemies of Cyrus, itis no way 
surprising that he should pursue them, 
after the reduction of the allies, into 
their awn principal settlements. 
—i— 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

(ILS frequency of self-destruction 

of late years must have struck the 
most careless observer—the newspapers 
may literally be said to teeia with coro- 
ners’ inquests of this kind. I cannot 
help thinking that, if jurics were more 
frequently to bring in verdicts of felo 
de se, they would be much less fre- 
qrent. 

! extract the following from the Spec- 
tator, No. 231:—* ‘The senate, after hav- 
ing tried many expedients to prevent 

his selfmurder, which was so frequent 
among them, published an edict, ‘That 
i any woman whatever should Jay vio- 
lent hands upon herself. ‘her corpse 
should be exposed naked in the streets, 
ayid dragged about the city in the most 
public manner.” This edict immediately 
put a stop to the practice, which was 
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before socommon—modesty overcom; 
the violence -even Of madness an4 


despair. j 
Hackney ; Aug. 1817. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


OUR valuable publication has 
lately given us much interestip 
information on the subject of the cavern 
of Kentucky, in the United States; and 
with your permission I shall relate. some 
particulars of the Rutland cavern, lately 
discovered within the mountain, called 
the Heights of Abraham, at Matlock 
Bath, and shew that we are not without 
extraordinary objects of tbis nature in 
our own country; and, if it does notat 
present equal in extent the American 
wonder, it cannot be rivalled in the rieh- 
ness and variety of its fossil productions; 
for the mineralogist, the geologist, and the 
chemist, it is a rich lesson on science; 
and a splendid banquet for the natural 
philosopher: as an object of general 
curiosity it has been much resorted to 
since it has been opened—the terrife 
grandeur of the jmmense natural cave 
ties, which appear to have no bounds, 
either in extent, number, or variety, far 
exceed the wildest pictures of romance, 
or the fearful scenes of enchantment, 
and fill the imagination with new and 
extraordinary sensations of admiration 
and surprise. The labyrinths that lead 
to the natural recesses of the cavern are 
lined by an infinite variety of brilliant 
crystallizations, of the fluat of lime, Caf- 
bovat of lime, a great variety of combi- 
nations with the ores of zinc, lead, and 
copper; iron pirites, the sulphurets, 
&e. &c. A rare and unique specimen 
of the carbonate of zine, obtained from 
this cavern, is given ina plate in Mr. 
Sowerby’s English Mineralogy. . 
So far as this repository of Nature has 
yet been explored, it is more than a 
nile in extent, and sufficiently capacious 
for the inhabitants of a city; is vent 
lated bya stream of pure air; has two 
rivulets of the most delicate rock-water, 
forming fish-ponds, and giving life and 
health to the inhabitants of #he waters: 
the cavern is entered by a-dry, roomy, 
and even mountain archway, aud 1s 
most agreeably accessible in every part 
of it. Further efforts are about to be 
made to effect-a communication with 
other cavities of immense extent, al 
ready known to exist :— 


Here, ranging through her vaulted ways, 
On Nature's alchymy you gaze; 


See 
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See how she forms the gem. the ore, 
And all her magazines explore. 
pee 
The external surface of the Heights of 
Abraham is not less rich in botanical 
reductions; the wild and fantastical 
plants are flourishing 1m tribes along 


the path-way, amongst which that 
singular plant imitating a great va- 
riety of bees and flies; and from the 
serpentine and moon walks, shaded by 
fine and lofty cedars, ts taken the most 
sublime scenery, rich and romantic, as 
the imagination can conceive. ‘The pure 
air of this delightful region, and the ex- 
fraordinary instanees and facts of the 
tencthened periods of existence of its 
inhabitants, proclaim that this ts Na- 
ture’s seat of health and beauty. A 
wineral and geological survey of the 
Ruiland cavern, and monntain, has 
been lately mate by Mr. Mawe, whose 
specimens and explanations my be 
seen at his house, Strand, London; and 
museums at Cheltenham and Matlock 
Bath. It is not less remarkable, that 
within the boundary of the cavern is an 
ancient possession of the Duchy of 
Laneaster, a mine of the greatest an- 
tiquity, and the oldest tenure on pre- 
served records, so far back as thirtcen 
hundred years; and has the extraordi- 
nary circumstance related, that, during 
the reigns of the Henrys and the Ed- 
wards, kings of England, convicts were 
sent and condemned to labour. Tn the 
roof of some parts of the mine is clearly 
demonstrated the manner in which the 
ore was obtained before the discovery of 
gunpowder. 

A professor and lectrrer on minera- 
logy and geology is about to reside near 
the cavern, for the benefit of the visitors 
who may attend here, for information 
and instruction. .  __. Pe Md ae 

Matlock Bath ; July 1. 

eee ii ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCE- 
NERY ; i LETTERS fu @ LADY. 


Martigny ; Sent. 18, 1817. 
The Col de Balme. 

My de:w Madam, 
N resuming the ascent to the Col, 
or lowest part of the ferrule of the 
mountain of Balme (/a fréte, as Saus- 
sure calls it), we were informed by the 
guides that we had between four and five 
miles to ascend before we should arrive 
at the spot which we were about to visit. 
Ve soon quitted Triant valley, and 
began to ascend, by a serpentine foot- 
way, through a forest of firs, hanging on 
&® declivity more precipitous than any 
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which we had yet ascended. This pas- 

sare to the Col de Balme is, during the 

months when snow lies on ‘the.ground, 

dangerous in the extreme; so much’ so, 

that persons travelfing from Martigny to 

Chamouni almost invariably take the 

circuitous, but safe, rote of the 7te- 

noir. You may form some conception 

of the steepness of this mountain when 

{ inform you, that the pathway winds 

upon itself between thirty and forty 

times. On our right lay a deep and 

slanting ravine which separates the 

monntains between which we were as- 

cending; through this dashes a* torrent 

that flows from the snow and ice 

which lie on the sides and summits of 
the mountains, and unites itself to the 

FEau-noir of Triant valley. ‘The hardy 
“rose of the Alps” lay partially around 

us, and with its beautiful blossoms of 
dark red, offered a deélightfal contrast. 
to the rugged and cheerless scenery 
which now began to present itself ou 
every side. 

As we continued to ascend, we saw 
before us beds of snow and ice, lying ia 
the furrows of the mountain side; these 
we crossed, and soon afterwards arrived 
at the chalets, which are sheds erected. 
for the temporary shelter of herdsmen 
—they were deserted, Natare all 
around us wore a solitary, silent, and 
desolate appearance; neither animals, | 
nor birds, nor trees, nor alpine shrubs. 


- of stunted growth, were to be seen; 


rusts of wind only broke the stillness. 
Here I paused to contemplate with feel- 
ings of dread and commiseration the 
fate of the good and enlightened Escher, 
of Zurich, who fell from a rngged ele- 
vation near the summit of the mountain 
on which I was looking. ‘This spot 
overhangs the deep ravine of which I 
-have spoken, and looks down upon the 
valley of ‘Triant. ? 
Bourrit, the intimate ftiend of Escher, 
has described this melancholy event in 
a manner so interesting. that I cannot 
forbear to attempt a tmnslation of it. 
Bourrit, who had not lesure to accom- 
pany Escher and his companions to the 
Col de Balme, walked vith them from 
Bex, of which place le was, at that 
time, a resident, to St. Maurice. “It 
was not without feelingsof regret,” (he 
says,) “that I here bade them farewell, 
From Martigny they asemnded to Triant, 
and afterwards on mule; to the Col de 
Balme. Here they eramped them- 
selves, and gazed with admiration on 
the scenes around this nteresting spot, 
From this place they bereld the famous 
Mont Blanc, and the teautiful valley 
which 
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which lies at its base. For one of them 
it was the promised land, an entrance 
to which had been forbidden by Des- 


tiny. Escher quitted his friends to 
range among the regions around him, 


and scaled that rock, the account of 
which had deeply interested him: it 
was on this spot, among the broken 
ground which Jies on the summit of its 
cone, that his foot slipped—that the 
earth and stones sunk under him—that 
in struggling to defend his life he tore 
his hands—that his arms were broken— 
his desperate exertions proved unavail- 
ing: from this place he fell. Fischer is 
no more! he who was the hope of his 
friends, bis family, his country, is dead! 
—the letter of his friend and companion, 
Alberg, is before me: each line, each 
word of it, is blotted with his tears. 

-_ * * + 7 * 

Three weeks after the occurrence of 
this dreadful event, the elder brother of 
M. Escher went from Zurich to Ge- 
neva, and ascended to the Col de Balme 
from the valley of Chamouni: he visited 
the scene of his brother’s death—of one 
so beloved, that he had yielded to bim 
his privileges of birth and seniority. 
From the Col de Balme he came to 
visitme. I conducted him to the tomb 
of his brother, and witnessed the tears 
of anguish which fell on his grave.” 

The interest which must always ac- 
company the knowledge of this event, 
was to me heightened in a peculiar de- 
gree, for I was looking upon U’ Aiguille 
d’ Alker, the place from which M. Escher 
fell, as the guide was narrating the 
event. He directed my eyes to a shelvi 
of rock, perhaps five hundred feet he- 
neath this spot: to this the bedy fell 
before its progress was arrested, and 
here it remained during the night. On 
the following day, by the courage and 
skill of Cachat le Géant, (as he was 
commonly called,) Jeam and Joseph 
Créton, and others, whose lives were 
greatly endangered by their enterprize, 
the body was removed, but not until it 
had been rolled tom the place on which 
it was lying, toa level, some hundred 
feet below it; end from this place the 
hardy va bore it. The re- 
mains 0 : her lie j 
yard of Bex. lie in the church- 

It is with sone reluctance ¢ . 
tarn to condud yon to the Col ‘de 
Balme, and to describe the wonders 
which are behelc from it, for I not-on! 
feel that want d confidence which * 
Wa)s accompanes success, but I a 
preliend that th continuation of my 
letter will be vey deficient of interest 


a 
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afler your perusal of the - melancholy 
event which I have just related: if yoy 
are of the same opinion, close it, and 
do not again open it until to-morroy. 
in the interim, domestic avocations 
and sleep may, perhaps, dissipate that 
frame of mind which is not congenial 
with the minor interest which accom. 
panies the description of Alpine scenery, 
We were ascending the central chain 
of the mountains of Europe: we arrived 
at the Col of the mountain of Balme, 
and here the most gigantic features of 
Nature burst upon our sight! In front 
towered the Monarch of Mountains, 
wrapped in a mantle of snow, whose 
ample folds covered a considerable por- 
tion of his majestic form. ‘The moan. 
tains which constitute .a portion of 
the chain connected immediately with 
Mont Blane, are viewed in profile from 
this place. Mount Breven, and the 
Needles, as they are called, which bound 
the opposite side of the valley, ave seen 
in profile also, At the base of these 
and at a fearful distance beneath us, 
lay the valley of Chamouni. To the 
right are le Buet, and the chain of 
mountains which overlook Valorsine, as 
far as la Dent du Midi, of which I have 
already spoken. Bebind us, and to our 
left, are seen Mounts St. Gothard, 
Fourche, Grimsel, Gemmi, and Diable- 
rets. The Col de Balme appears to be 
the stupendous barrier of two vallies— 
that of Chamouni, in Savoy, and that 
portion of the valley of the Pennine Alps 
which is seen from Martigny to Sion, 
and beyond it. From this commanding 
spot the eye ranges over a succession of 
Alps, with snow-encrusted summits, to 
a distance of ninety or a hundred miles. 
My attempt to describe the ie Is 
infinitely surpassed by a magnificent 
vicw of the scenery of Savoy and Swit- 
zerland, sketched by the graphical pen 
of Bourrit; it is with this that he appro 
priately commences his “ Jtinéravre 
Chamouni, de Valais,” &c.: he says that 
the most extensive and sublime view of 
the Alps which he ever beheld was from 
the summit. of la Dent de Vaulion, @ 
mountain of the Jura chain, situated 
near the Jake of Joux. Such is its com- 
manding situation, and the magnitude 
of the objects, that the eye embraces @ 
track of country 400 miles in extent; 
commencing at the mountains. of Dau- 
phiné, and terminating at those of tle 
Grisons. Of this vast expanse there afé 
three remarkable points of distance— | 
Mont Blanc is seen to the right, Mont 
in the centre, and St. Goth 
bounds the left extremity of this mag-- 
nificcat 
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nificent chain, Saussure and Bourrit 
inform us that, from the summit of 
Mont Blanc, they could glance from 
the plains of France to those of Piedmont 
in an instant. 

The most enlightened naturalist that 
any age or country has produced, the 


great Humboldt—who visited, during five 


years, the most stupendous scenery 
of the Andes-—passed, in lat. 1.33 S. 
the limit of perpetual congelation, 
which is 15,700 feet above the sca, 
and, consequently, the boundary of vege- 
tation; for lichens, which he found at 
a height of 18,203 fect, cannot be consi- 
dered even a remote link of vegetation, 
since they have neither roots, stems, nor 


_ feaves: these also he passed, and reached 


an elevation of 19,400 feet on Chimbo- 
razo; nor did he terminate his enter- 
prising and unequalled efforts until he 
trod the verge of that region which is 
hallowed and unapproachable. Amid 
these trackless regions of intense silence 
—unvisited but by the ethereal and un- 
earthly airs of heaven, or the noiscless 
drifting of snow-flakes—the condor, the 
giant of the birds of prey—a being so 
organised, as to enjoy an isolation and 
singleness of existence, which we can- 
not contemplate without feelings of awe 
and admiration—is beheld towering until 
vision can no longer embrace it. Over 
these regions it appears to possess an 
uncontrolled and god-like dominion: it 
soars so infinitely beyond the chain of 
animal and vegetable life, as to generate 
a doubt whether our hemispheres have 
given it existence. 

The mind labours to form a definite 
idea of these objects of oppressive sub- 
limity: if it fails in doing so, how can it 
hope to frame to itself that giant of 
mountains, Dhawalagiri, the loftiest of 
the Asiatic Alps, which towers to a 
height of nearly .27,000 feet, almost 
twice the elevation of Mont Blanc? 
From the summit of Chandraghiri, a 
mountain in the valley of Nepaul, the 
landscape possesses unequalled gran- 
deur, Colonel Kirkpatrick informs us, 
that the scenery rises gradually to an 
amphitheatre, and successively exhibits 
the cities and numberless temples.of the 
valley below, the stupendous mountain 
Sheoopoori, the still super-towering Jib- 
jibia, clothed to its snow-capped peak 
with pendulous forests; and finally, the 
gigantic Himmaleh, forming the ma- 
Jestic back ground of this wonderful and 
sublime picture, - 

Gn the icy summits around me, the 
stillness of midnight arid the blaze of 
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noon were united. Nature, on these ex. 
alted regions lies in a trance; her feas 
tures are fixed aud unchangeable: thé 
deadening, massive, and unrelaxing em- 
brace of ice is entwined around her for 
ever. 

The beneficial effects of miountaia 
atmosphere have been often contem- 
plated, not so much by the disciples 
of Aisculapius and Galen, as by those 
philanthropists who are skilled in phy- 
sical knowledge. You may remember 
the amusing speculation of Rosseau on 
this subject. Certain it is, that the 
senses on mountain-summits are pecu- 
liarly susceptible. From experience, I 
can assure you, that our gratification 
was intense. As we rambled on the 
Col, the wild thyme which we struck 
with our fect threw up a delicious fra- 
grance, which scemed to pierce our 
nerves with unwonted keenness, 

I was enchanted by the wild flowers 
which lay around me: mine was “love 
at first sight;” I felt an instantaneous, a 
magnetic affection for them :—how little 
was I disposed to envy that gradual at- 
tachment which is founded upon a long, 
a studious, and perfect knowledge of 
their exquisite organization. How 
blindly did I love them! I plucked them 
from their beds—I dropped them inte 
my hat, and bore them away—not with 
the pride of a botanist; but with the joy: 
ous exultation of a school-boy.: They 
shall be my companions to England. 


T. H. 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE article of rhubarb (the rheum 
palmatum), has been so lately in- 
troduced to our horticultural list, that its 
merits, as an important addition to the 
luxuries of the table, have not yet been 
_duly appreciated. First comes igno- 
rance, then prejudice, then experience, 
and then conviction; and an article, an 
opinion, or a practice, which shall attain 
its full tide of popularity within. fifty 
years from its first recommendation, has 
more thanits proportics:ate share of good- 
luck.. Parmentier spent the greatest 
part of a ong, and active life in proving 
the inestimablé valae of the potato; 
and yet, after all, our friend Cobbett hag 
declared it to be, “‘a worse than useless 
article ;” and he was an extensive and 
experimental farmer. Happily for our 
country, and for the’ world, it is now 


established by universal consent and 
highly-rated approbation! 

h the'spring of 1915 I purchased twelve 

3 roots 








—————— 
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roots of rhubarb, and planted them in my 
garden, so as to occupy about the space 
of eighteen square yards: what their age 
was at tbat time Ido not know. ‘The soil 
js very light and dry, and the situation 
elevaied and cold, or at least it is fully 
exposed to the northern winds. The 
depth was made by digging what we call 
two spaces graft, and a reasonable quan- 
tity of stable manure was put to each 
root; since which they have been left to 
themsclves—exccpt that they have been 
well watered during the spring months ; 
and, move or less later in the season, 
with the soap-suds produced from our 
washing-tnbs, and the emptying of the 
pots-de-nuit. ‘The first season their pro- 
duce was considerable, the second abun- 
dant, and the present so extraordinary 
as to induce the wish fo make it publicly 
known through the mediam of your 
widely cireulating miscellany. 

Not having intended to make any Cal- 
eulation of their produce, I suffered the 
season nearly to pass before I began any 
close observation; but think myself war- 
ranted in now saying, that, by the end of 
the present month, I shail have had no 
less a quantity than Sibs. for each ga- 
thering, repeated three times per week, 
and continued for a period of tive months, 
making a total weight of 300lbs. This 
amount, divided by eighteen, the num- 
ber of square yards, yields the extraor- 
dinary produce of 16\bs. to the yard, or 
thirty-four tons and a half per acre ; and 
is perhaps not to be equalled ‘by any ar- 
ticle whatever, either in our ficlds or 
gardens—wiith the exception of the 
Swedish turnip, and the mangel-wurzel. 
Cobbett says he had 117 tous of these 
turnips on 3! acres (bulbs only) which is 
15 ‘lbs. per square yard; and of the other 
he bad fifty tons per acre, which is 23ibs. 
per vard, 

‘Yhe rhubarb is sold in our market in 
lots, or small bundles, at about three- 
pence per Ib, which, by my estimate, is 
afier the rate in value of four shillings 
per yard, or nearly 1,0007. per acre. 
Supply creates demand, and this, in its 
turn, ensures supply; the consumption 
might thus soon hecome immense : for 
the Loudon market alone it would be al- 
most incredible. Lam aware of the dif. 
ference between garden and field pro- 
duce; but I also kuow that there are ex- 
tensive districts Within reach of our mar- 
ket (the vale of Evesham for instance), 
wheuce the supply is not only a month 
earlier than from our gardens, but is like- 
— more abundant, perhaps by one 
tuisd, than any trouble and expence can 
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ensure from our comparatively 
soil. It will be understood, ‘that thy 
quantity mentioned, refers entirely to the 
sic or eatabie part of the plant, leavip 
the fine luxuriant leaves, three feet in 
diameter, to meet other purposes: Tam 
no agriculturist, but have been informed 
that pigs and cattle will feast upon them: 
and I see no reason to doubt the emer. 
tion, nor to suppose that the leaves 
would not be as salutary as they are 
abundant, weighing as they do upon ag 
average more than the stalks. Neither 
does my experience inform me what ad. 
vantage can be made of the roots, except 
that I believe they possess every property 
of the foreign articic, which our itinerant 
‘Turkish merebants sell us at halfa crown 
au ounce. It may be that our produce 
is net quite so powerful in its medical 
qualities, but a little addition to the 
quantity would make it equally usefal. 

I intend next spring to have the roots 
examined, and expect to find that by 
separating them I shall gain an addition 
of fresh plants, tmprove tue old beds, 
and find a considerable supply for the 
druggist’s shop. My stalks run gene- 
rally from four to eight ounces, a consi- 
derable portion of them not less than 
twelve ; and my ambition bas this morm- 
ing been gratified by one reaching the 
extraordinary. weight ‘of a full pound; 
and the same plant bas five or six re 
maining stems of nearly equal mag- 
nitude, 

I have three sorts—the first with 
sharp-pointed leaves and green stems, 
and this is the most fruitful ; the second 
round-ended leaves, the stems slightly 
linged with red; and the third, what 
passes here by the name of the Turkey 
sort, with scolloped leaves, pretty sim 
lar to Apollyon’s wings, in my old Pil- 
grim’s Progress; but in produce this 
amounts to not more than half of the 
others. 

The only precaution I have taken in 
the management has been, not to take 
too much at one time from any one 
root: some gardeners wrench the stems 
from the roots, but I prefer cutting them 
as close as it can be done, as I appre 
hend the continued violence of force 
must be pernicious. ‘The stems that 
have germinated, I have cut down early, 
and this part is as eatable as the other 
Tn one instance I suffered the seed-stalk 
to grow to the height of four feet, but the 
plant seemed to be much injured by cut 
ting it then; it has since so far recover 
itself as to shoot vigorously, but in num- 
berless small stems, and it appears t0 
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me to operate as compelling the plant 
to supply two crops in one season, which 
must necessarily exhaust it. 

I have been told that in the west of 
England the article is scarcely known, 
aud it may be the case in other extensive 
quarters: a few words of farther infor- 
mation may, therefore, not be amiss for 
such as are totally unacquainted with the 
subject. For pies and puddings it is 
hardly to be distinguished in the taste 
from green gooseberries; and I have 
never known a case of its being disliked 
either by young persons or old. It may 
be preserved as gooseberrics during the 
winter, and thus produce an excellent 
couserve for children, to be eaten with 
bread. In its medicinal properties it is 
slightly cathartic, just sufficient to ren- 
der it highly suitable for the feverish 
beats of summer; and in no instance 
have I found its free use to be at all un- 
comfortable. We take none of the skin 
from the stems, as the Httle toughness is 
lost in the cooking, and we faney, that an 
alditional sharpness in the taste is thus 
communicated, J. Luckcock. 

Birmingham; Aug. 5. 

—a—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM cordially disposed to give Mr. 

Robert Owen credit fora disposition 
emincutly philanthropic and benevolent ; 
indeed, I know the man sufficiently to 
Warrant me in saying, without hesitation, 
that his heart swells with benevolence 
to his fellow mortals; and, by this senti- 
meut, L have no doubt, he was actuated in 
earnestly calling the attention of the 
public to his New View of Society. 

In his several pieces, published in the 
way of numbers, on that subject, are 
many just and judicious remarks, worthy 
of a practical man acquainted with the 
propensities and stisceptibilities of hu- 


man nature, in the different, Dut more ~ 


particularly in the early, stages of life; to 
such remarks [ can cheerfully subseribe 
ny approbation, though the whole of the 
view does not come within my distinct 
Vision, 

His long-directed and successful plan 
of management at New Lanark, places 
kim upon strong ground, and fairly war- 
rants from him what, from a less expe- 
rienced individual, might be deemed to 
savour of presumptuous pretension. 


rhe business of Lanark, however, ap- 


pears to be of a nature quite distinct 
ae the grand measure recommended 
y Mr. Owen, in the public meeting held 
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at the City of London Tavern, on. the 
14th inst. when a plan was proposed,. .. 

1. To relieve the country from its pre- 
sent distress. 

2. To remoralize the lower orders, 

3. To reduce the Poor’s-rate, 

4. To gradually abolish panperism, with 
all its degrading and injurious consequences. 

From the best attention I could give 
to the opening and explanation of this 
plan, it appeared to be confined to the 
recommendation ofestablishments, either 
by distinct erections or villages, in dif 
ferent districts of the country, to ac- 
commodate 1200 men, women, and chil- 
dren, more or less, for the purpose of 
being employed in agriculture or manu- 
factures. The several items of expence 
to be incurred by such erections,. and 
their necessary accompaniments, might 
probably be fairly and accurately estix 
mated, as stated, at 96,000/.; but this 
seems to belong more properly toa, mere 
professional man. . 

The grand and primary object is to ef- 
fect the important purposes, stated nu- 
merically above, and for this I listened 
with an expectation somewhat impa- 
tient, after having read the several docu- 
ments, inserted in the public prints 
during the last and present months, 
without finding what I conceived to be 
the sine qué non of utility and eventual 
success in the measure. I meanaclear, 
intelligible, and satisfactory statement of 
the ways and means, that is, the constant 
regular employment of 1200 individuals 
congregated together, of different ages 
and different capacities, also of an un- 
failing market for the surplus produce of 
their labour, whether in agriculture or 
manufactures, and, above all, of the cer 
tain profits of such produce, not to be af- 
fected by the vicissitudes of weather, or 
the contingency of peace or war. 
mean such an amount of profits as may 
without fail be sufficient to pay 4,800/. 
pér anpum, the interest of the invest- 
ment, and afterwards (without taking 
into the account the repayment of the 
capital) leave sufficient to remunerate 
the officers, to discharge the expence of 
repairs, and to provide a comfortabie 
subsistence for the population of the es~ 
tablishment. 

Without these indispensable results— 
the very soul and animating principle of 
the project, it appears to me that the 
scheme must inevitably be abortive ; and 
that such results should not have been 
minutely and circumstantially adverted 
to, and detailed in the exposition of the 
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plan, has impressed my mind with as- 

tonishment and disappointment; because 

as they are the final cause of the under- 

taking, so they ought to form the foun- 

dation of any rational expectation of its 
ermanent success. 

These strictures refer to the progres- 
sive management and successful economy 
of the institution, as to its pecuniary re- 
sources ; but there is another considera- 
tion, and that a vital one, which attaches 
to the business, on which, however, it 
would be difficult to argue—I mean 
whether it would be practicable to bring 
individuals of distinct and varying cha- 
racters to co-operate harmoniously and 
disinterestedly for the benefit of the 
common weal. For instance, that a 
man with one child shall uniformly, day 
by day, exert his muscles with the same 
energy as the man who has ten children. 
Other cases of a similar nature might be 
put, which would doubtless occur. 

It strikes me also rather forcibly, as 
requiring explanation, that, if men, not 
viele always have been, but are, as repre- 
sented in the documents above alluded 
to, universally in error, in the existing 
state of society, how the junior branches 
of the establishment in contemplation, 
with error and evil all around them, are 
to be initiated into a society that com- 
ports with, and shall give reality to, the 
new view. 

My wish however is, that it may not 
be said of Mr. Owen,— 

Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
PHILOPONUS. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HOUGH considerable improve- 
ments in the method of education 
have recently taken place—snch as the 
J.ancasterian system, by which, at a 
trifling expence, the children of the poor 
are instructed—the facility of acquiring 
classical information, by the introduction 
of elementary books in the English lan- 
guage, &e.; still, T apprehend, much 
remains to be amended, 

i have observed with pleasure several 
papers in your valuable publication on 
this subject; and concur with your cor- 
respondents in thinking it highly desira- 
bie that boys should be made acquainted 
with the polity and constitution of their 
eountry, and with their rights as mem- 
bers of civilised society: but it is a la- 
mentable fact, that many of those to 
whom the culture of youth is committed 
hy their parents, are, from ignorance or 
deleetive morals, wholly inadequate to 


Mr. Versen on Ignorant Pedagogues, 


[Sept, 3, 
the trust. When persons, literally it. 
capable of writing half-a-dozen seh. 
tences correctly in any language, Jj 

or dead, undertake the instruction of 
children, we know not which is mog 
surprising—the impudence and succes 
of such impostors, or the folly of such 
parents. ‘The strong hand of British law 
holds in its grasp almost every thing; it 
regulates and guides all—but it raises 
no ewgis in defence of those who most 
need protection. It visits with up 
sparing rigour all sorts of offences, ex. 
cept those committed by ignorance and 
imposture, under the disguise of public 
teachers of youth—the clumsy and un. 
principled manufacturers: of the raw 
materials for a future race of civilized 
beings. Indeed, this evil is of so much 
magnitude, that we devoutly hope (and 
have reason to believe we do not ho 
in vain,) that the legislature will be 
aroused to activity, not only in behalf of 
the instruction of children in the lower 
orders of society, but of those also in the 
middle and higher classes. 

It would be a task worthy of an en 
lightened legislature, to promote a law 
to protect the precious years of cbild- 
hood and youth from the waste and 
abuse to which they are at present ex- 
posed, by the lamentable negligence of 
parents, and the shameful ignorance and 
indolence of teachers. Children belong 
to society and to the state: to make 
them useful citizens of the one, and va- 
luable members of the other, is so sacred 
a duty, that all the prosperity, even the 
very existence, of our country, depends 
upon its conscientious and correct per 
formance. 

In the states of Greece the tnition of 
youth was regulated by wise and salu- 
tary laws;—had this been neglected, 
instead of arriving at the summit of poli 
tical greatness, and, instead of carrying 
the arts to a degree of perfeetion unpa 
ralleled by any nation in ancient or mo- 
dern times, that people would have cone 
tinned what they originally were—rude 
and uncultivated barbarians, In our 
public schools, improvements might, I 
conceive, be made. In most of them 
the languages of Greece and Rome are 
the sole objects of attention ; and, forget. 
ting the old adage, “ex quovis ligno nom 
fit Mercurius,” without respect to 1a 
lents and genius, every boy is taught the 
same things in the same manner. 

Classical knowledge is certainly vae 
luable ; by it the fairest flowers of genius 
are placed within our reach; it is 
culated to afford the purest intehiete 

€ 








delight—to inspire and gratify a taste for 
the most elegant pursuits ; and to en- 
large and elevate the understanding ; 
yet, with all these advantages, never 
ought it to preclude other acquirements 
equally important to the philosopher, 
and infinitely more so to those engaged 
in commerce. Most public and private 
institutions concur in altogether neg- 
lecting those sciences which have the 
most intimate connexion with the arts, 
the comforts, and the conveniences of 
life ; I allude particularly to the various 
branches of natural knowledge, many of 
which might be rendered, by experi- 
ments, highly attractive to the young 
mind; and the prosecution of these sub- 
jects would be considered rather a diver- 
sion than a study. Very little time 
would be taken up by them; they would 
not interfere with the common routine 
of instruction; and, while they inspired 
a taste for rational amusements, they 
would go far towards promoting the 
success of the pupil in future life, and 
the enlargement of his mind in whatever 
sphere he is destined to move, In fact, 
chemistry and mechanics, to select only 
two of these sciences, are so universal 
in their application, that it would be 
diflicuit to mention any trade with which 
one or other of them is not associated. 
Probably elementary books, in a cate- 
chetical form, might be found to answer 
the purpose; and as much benefit might 
result from the pursuit of knowledge so 


useful to all, as in the generality of. 


schools is produced by loading the chil- 
dren’s memories with a jargon, which 
can have no other effect than to blind 
their understandings, and to make them 
intolerant supporters of a system which, 
but for these unfair means, would long 
since have sunk into merited oblivion. 
Thus the force of the moral principle is 
totally enfeebled; the reasoning faculty 


is chained and trampled on; all the good 


feelings of the heart are destroyed; and 
the youth grows into a selfish, bigotted, 
prejudiced, and superstitious, slave to 
custom and vice. Reason, thus poison- 
ed at the fountain-head, is contaminated 
through all its streams ;—no wonder that 
parents are rendered completely wretch- 
ed by the bad conduct, the ungovernable 
passions, and the ignorance, of children 
thus educated; the effect is worthy of 
the cause, CHarLes VERSEN, jun. 
Harlow ; July 30. 


v . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


REELING gratified by my old ac- 
quaintance M, Arnaud’s kind re- 
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collection, I think he will be equally so 
when he is informed that I inquired mos¥ 
particalarly after him when at Paris last 
September; and that the account he 
had heard of my death was incorrect. 

Any navy list would have shewn you 
that the Sea-horse was rated a thirty- 
eight gun frigate: she carried forty-four, 
not fifty, guns. 

La Sensible was not captured by 
boarding; her captain had assured me 
of her having struck before any man 
under my command went on board 
of her. 

I am sure you will excuse my making 
you acquainted with the incorrectness 
of the statement in your Monthly Ma- 
gazine of July 1816. 

Epwarp James Foore. 


Rear-Admiral, and formerly Captain of 
H.M.S. the Sea-horse. 


16, St. James’ s-street ; Aug. 15. 
i ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OTWITHSTANDING the bless- 

ings of civilization are daily ex- 
tending themselves into countries for- 
merly unknown, still there is too much 
reason to think, that the horrible custom 
which [ am going to mention is prac 
lised by various tribes inhabiting the 
internal parts of Africa and America. 
It is a gratifying reflection, however, 
that feeding on human flesh does not 
exist in any country where the clouds 
of barbarism and ignorance have been 
dispelled ; and we may look forward with 
confidence to the time, when the prac- 
tice will be recollected with disgust and 
horror by the very people that now fol- 
low it. 

Setting aside the fictions of the heathen 
mythologists, tradition informs us of 
many nations with whom the banquet of 
human flesh was customary. The Me- 


_lanchlenian,* Massagetian, and Esse- 


donian Scythians, all followed it. 

‘he Massagetz were accustomed to 
kill their old people, and a number of 
cattle in honor of the occasion, with 
which they made a feast ; as this was con- 
sidered by them the most happy death, 
and those were esteemed damned who 
died merely of sickness. 

When any of the Issedonest lost his 
father, the relations used to bring .a 
number of cattle, which, having kiiled 
and cut in pieces, with the dead body, 

* Melanchizeni omnes ndumenta nigra 
gerunt, unde et cognomen habent, qui soli 
ex his humana carne rescuntur, institatis 
Scythecis utentes.—Herodot, lib, iv, 107, 

t Lib. 1. 216, 

b Lib. iv, 26. 
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they mixed all together, and served it 
ap at a feast; the head of the deceased 
was however preserved, cleansed, and 
set in gold; and every year solemn 
sacrifices offered up to it. 

Different authors have also mentioned 
Scythians, inhabiting the coast of the 
Euxine Sea, who cut the throats of all 
strangers found amongst them, fed upon 
their flesh, and made pots and drinking- 
vessels of their sculls, when dried.* 

Amongst the Padi of India—when 
any one fell sick, he was immediately 
sacrificed ; or, if he reached an advanced 
age, he experienced the same fate.+— 
Herrera mentions that there were great 
markets in China, furnished wholly with 
human flesh, for the better sort of 
people. 

In every part of the new world, it 
appears, there were people to whom the 
practice was familiar; and I am afraid 
it is not yet wholly neglected. Cortes 
mentions that his Indian auxiliaries, at 
the siege of Mexico, in 1521, had one 
means of subsistence more than the Spa- 
niards, viz. they fed upon the Mexicans 
they killed in battle. B. Diaz confirms 
his relation, adding, that the Indians, 
when they returned from Mexico to 
their own country, carried with them 
large quantities of the flesh of the Mexi- 
cans, salted or dried, as a most accept- 
able present to their friends, that they 
might have the pleasure of feeding upon 
the bodies of their enemies in their festi- 
vals.—During the same siege the Mexi- 
caus devoured with greediness the Spa- 
niards and Tlascalans, whom they took 
prisoners.{ ‘The natives of the Carib- 
bean Islands were cannibals; and the 
Caribs of the Main Land were seen, in 
1764, to eat the flesh of the Maroons 
that had revolted against the Dutch, in 
their settlements on the Berbice; they 
are also reported to have made eunuchs 
of their children, in order to fatten and 
eat them. 

In numbers of the American tribes it 
is the custom to devour their prisoners 
of war, after submitting them to the 
most exquisite tortures which savaze 
enthusiasm can invent. A scaffold is 


- 


* Strabo, lib. wii. 298, 
t Ideoque cum hac de causa, tum quia 
omnes qui in morbum incidunt, necantur 
non multi sane eorum ad senectuten 


veninot.— Herodot. lib. iii, 99, 
+ 


Cort, Relgt. 176; Bern. Di 
© i : - Diaz de Cas- 
tijlo Conquist, de la N, Espagna, p. 156 
and 157; and Robertson's America, p, 463 
aud 495, yo, ili, 
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erected, and the prisoner tied to the 
stake; where he sings his own death. 
song, and prepares for the tortures, 
They begin at the extremity of his body 
and gradually approach the more vital 
parts: one plucks out his nails by the 
roots; another, with his teeth, tears of 
the flesh from his fingers ; a third thrusts 
his finger, already mangled, into the 
bowl of a pipe, and smokes it like to. 
bacco: others pound his toes and fingers 
between two stones ; and, in short, eve 
invention of torture they can think of is 
made use of—till nature sinks under the 
accumulated sufferings, or one of the 
chiefs, whether out of compassion or 
tired of cruelty, puts an end to his life 
with a club or a dagger. ‘The hody is 
then put into the ketile, and succeeded 
by a repast as barbarous as the preceding 
treatment.* 

‘This is more especially the custom 
with the North Americans; their south 
ern neighbours gratify their vengeance 
in a manner somewhat different. M. de 
Lery, and Stadids, a German officer, 
who was in captivity amongst the Tou- 
pinambos for nine years, narrate that 
they fed upon the bodies of their pris 
soners under the most horrid circum. 
stances ; and the latter escaped the same 
fate by extraordinary courage and ad; 
dress. According to them, their pri- 
soners are caressed, and some beautiful 
young women appointed to solace them; 
and every artifice made use of to attach 
the captives to life—whilst, at the same 
time, their doom is unalterably fixed; 
and of course their minds, from being 
exalted with the hope of mercy, feel a 
corresponding depression when they dis- 
cover it is not to be extended to them: 
and it is for this cruel purpose that it is 
supposed to be done. On an appointed 
day the tribe assembles ; the prisoner is 
brought forth with great solemnity, and 
dispatched with a single blow: as soon 
as he falls, the women seize the body, 
and dress it for the feast. Their chil 
dren are besmeared with the blood, m 
order to kindle a hatred of their enemies; 
and all feed, with barbarous exultation, 
upon the flesh of the victim.¢ ‘The vi- 
tues by which the Toupinambes believe 
they deserved Paradise were revenge, 
and eating abundance of their enemies. 
Some of the Brasilians and Chilese are 


* Meiers on the~ Flexibility and In 
flexibility of the different races of Mam 
kind; and Guthrie’s Geography—* Am¢ 
rica.” 


t Robertson’s America, p. 160, vol. ii. 
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said to be anthropophagi ; and to devour 
the bleeding hearts of their encmies, 
and the bones of their children. 

De la Vega mentions a people of 
Peru, who were accustomed to fatten 
and eat the children of their female 
captives, whom they kept as concubines 
for that purpose; and who, when they had 
done child-bearing, were also killed and 
eaten. In many parts of America 
where the practice has been abolished, 
it appears to have been so well known 
in former times, that it has entered into 
the idiom of the languagg. ‘The Iro- 
quois, when they express a resolution of 
going to warwith an enemy, say, “ Let 
us go and eat that nation :” and, if they 
solicit assistanee from any other tribe, 
they invite it to “eat broth made of the 
ficsh of their enemies.”* The same fell 
practices are expressed in their war- 
song—“ I go to war to revenge the death 
of my brothers; I shall kill; I shall ex- 
terminate; I shall bura my enemies; I 
shall bring away slaves; I shall devour 
their heart, dry their flesh, drink their 
blood: I shall tear off their scalps, and 
make cups of their sculls.” 

The inhabitants of New Zealand eat 
the bodies of their enemies; but, it 
would appear, from absolute necessity— 
on account of their want of the necessa- 
ries of life. The natives of Fcejee are 
also said to be anthrepophagi.} 

The food of the inhabitants of Anriko 
in Africa, is said to be human flesh; and 
human bodies are hung up for sale in 
their shambles ;—conceiving that they 
have an absolute right to dispose of their 
slaves at pleasure, their prisoners of war 
are fatted, killed, and either eaten or 
sold to butchers. It is also said that 
discontented slaves offer themselves for 
food to their masters; and that persons 
of the nearest relation feed upon each 


other without -the least horrer. 'They_ 


have no graves for the dcad—who are 
devoured as soon as they have expired.§ 
The Giagas, a iribe of savages, in the 
kingdom of Congo, according to Ca- 
vazzi, whose account is almost incredi- 
ble, feed on human flesh under the most 
shocking circumstances. Some of the 
Jaga princes take pleasure in eating 
Young women; and their favorite dish is 
_™ Robertson’s America, vol, ii. p. 159.’ 
t Robertson’s America, vol. ii. p. 462; 
and Bossu’s Travels through Louisiana, 
vol. i. p. 101,- 
¢ Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. & iii. 
§ Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Ansiko, ayd 
art, Jagas, | a ee 
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a foetus cut from the womb: and a prin- 
cess Is said to have been so fond of her 
gallants, that she ate them successively. 
Their most delicious beverage is warm 
human blood.—Queen Zinga tore her 
own son from her breast, and, bruising 
him in a mortar, formed a horrible ban- 
quet; which continued to be made in the 
saine manner-of the bodies of babes. 
Being regarded as a sovereign charm, 
the Jaga chieftain Cassangi used to 
have a young woman killed every day 
for his table ; and she was often selected 
who had passed the night in his bed, 
As, after a battle, the bodies are 
Claimed, cach warrior is understood te 
wound ina particular part, that he may 
sclect his prey. ‘The women, by Cavaz- 
zi’s account, are as ferocious as the meng 
and delight to cleave the skull, and suck 
the warm brains, of the slain. Five or 
six strong men will at once destroy and 
share a captive, by tearing him ip pieces, 

South-west of Sennaar are said to be 
many tribes of negroes, feeders on human 
flesh. ‘The inhabitants of Mumbos, 2 
country north-west of Mocaranya, are 
said to devour their captives and slayes, 

Mr. Marsden* writes, that the Battas, 
a people of Sumatra, eat human flesh; 
but not because there is a scarcity of 
food, or as a gluttonous repast—but in 
order to shew their detestation of crimes 
by an ignominious punishment, and as 
a revenge upon their enemies ;—the ob- 
jects of it are prisoners of war, and 
offenders condemned for capital crimes. 
W hen sentence is pronounced, the victim 
is tied to a stake; and when mortally 
wounded, by lances thrown at him by 
the assembled multitude, they rush upon 
him as in a rage, cut pieces from the 
body, dip them in a dish, previously 
prepared of salt and lemon-juice, broil 
thein slightly, and then swallow the 
morsels with a barbarous enthusiasm z 
in some instances they tear the flesh 
from the carcase with their mouths. It 
is said by some authors that they do not 
eat the bodies of their enemies slain ia 
battle; but, though it be not a general, 
yet it is an occasivnal, practice. 

There are also many other nations 
who, although they do not eat human 
flesh indiscriminately, yet devour de- 
tached parts of the body without the 
least disgust, 

The ancients were: accustomed to 
drink the blood of the gladiators, in 
order to preserve them from the falling 
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* History of Sumatra, 
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sickness.* The Tungoores and Ostiaks 
eat the secretions of their children. ‘The 
Jakutskai ‘Tartars consider the after- 
birth of their women as a delicious mor- 
sel, and invite their friends to it: the 
women of the Samoiedes are said to 





* Sanguinem quidem gladiatorum bi- 
bunt, ut bibentibus populis procul sint 
evmitiales morbi.— Pliny, lib. xxviil. cap. 1. 


[Sept, 2, 
devour their own after-birth, from 4 
foolish notion that they may again cop, 
ceive more readily. The Tschutskig 
and their guests drink the urine of their 
women ; and the inhabitants of the Alin 
tian Islands wash themselves With urine, 
and lick their bodies dry.* 
August 4. Puitos, 





* Merner’s History of Man, art. Food. 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


. — 


FuRTHER Notice oN MADAME pb 
STAEL; with some ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
[From a correspondent in Paris. | 

O speak of the literary celebrity of 

Madame de Staél, of the elevated 
talent which distinguished her, of all the 
talent which placed her among the first 
writers of the age, would be to speak of 
things known to all France and to all 
Europe; to speak of her generous opi- 
nions, her love for liberty, her confidence 
in the powers of intelligences and of mo- 
rality, confidence which honours the 
soul which experiences it, would be, 
perhaps, in the midst of still agitated 
parties, to provoke ill-disposed impres- 
sions; that which I would paint, that 
which all her friends would still find a 
paintul pleasure to describe, if a pro- 
found affliction does not rather lead all 
who have cherished her to refuse them- 
selves all kinds of consolation; is that 
bounty, that nobility, that constant ele- 
vation of sentiment, that warmth of 
friendship, that pity, that respect for 
wiirmity, that ardour to plead the cause 
of the oppressed, that power of affection, 
in fine, which cast on the lives of all 
who approached her a charm, whieh it 
is impossible to re-place, and the loss 
of which they know not how they will 
be able to support. 

In entering very young into the earcer 
of letters, when the rank of her father, 
that of her husband, the favors of for- 
tune, and the dissipations of the world, 
scemed to indicate to her pleasures 
more seducing at her age, Madame de 
Siacl obeyed the want which all superior 
minds expericnce, to consecrate their 
whole existence to the noble develop- 
ment of their faculties. The Lettres 
sur Rousseau, were her first work. A 
woman, of twenty years of age, dared 
to judge Jean Jacques, and the paue- 
g)rist placed herself, by more thai one 
page, by the side of him whom she 
praised. Some years afterwards she 
published the defence: of the Queen, 





while that unfortunate princess was al. 
ready under the steel of her executj- 
oners. Ata later period, in her Reflex. 
ions sur la Paix Interieure,she pronounced 
the words of moderation and of huma- 
nity, still more courageous, as, in affront. 
ing the power which then dominated in 
France, she songht not, like so man 

others, to flatter the enemies of liberty 
and of her country. ‘This work, which 
penetrated but imperfectly into France, 
was cited in the British Parliament as 
an authority by the most energetic and 
most eloquent defender of the British 
Constitution, It was casy from this 
period to perceive to what a height of 
political thoughts and perceptions the 
daughter of M. Necker, citizen-mini- 
ster, would elevate herself; the daughter 
of him whom all parties have in their 
turus attacked, because he has always 
equally combatted the pretensions of 
the one, the crrors and the excesses of 
the other. 

Returned to France, under a susp 
cious government, because it felt its 
weakness, Madame de Stael had soon 
to encounter those absurd suspicions 
which each party received, and those 
persecutions which each ephemeral au- 
thority exercised. When, in the place 
of that Directory which fatigued the 
nation without governing it, there arose 
a power which aspired to beeome ab- 
solute, this power, which felt itself net 
assured by its irregular and violent 
force, was the more indignant at the 
courage and penciration of a woman, as 
few men, at that period, shewed them- 
selves foresighted and courageous. Ma- 
dame de Staél was exiled. 

In her exile, she published the works 
Which assign her so eminent a_ place 
among our superior writers. In 1797 
she had printed the Essai sur I Influence 
des Passions, a book which is net 
finished ; the plan of which is defective, 


because it is too vast, and the style of 


Which is far beneath that of Delphine, 
and, 





1817.] 
and, above all, of Corinne; but which is 
an inexhaustible mine of strong and 
‘ust thoughts, and the ‘introduction to 
which treats, in few pages, the newest 
and most profound questions of the 
social organization of modern times. 
In 1803, she published Delphine, the 
first ivo volumes of which are so exact 
and fixe a painting of the sufferings 
which the world inflicts, and the faults 
which procure those sufferings. I shall 
not here speak of her Corinne ; every 
body knows that magnificent picture of 
the most beautiful country of Europe. 
At length, iu 1811, appeared her work 
on Germany. She paints therein a 
moral, because an enlightened people; 
enlightened, because they enjoy a liberty 
de fait most extensive and very rarely 
violated ; she lauds therein an indepen- 
dent literature; she shews herself per- 
suaded that no kind of talent can exist 
without liberty. The work was sup- 
pressed, and this suppression was noted 
in all Europe, amid the fall of thrones 
and the overthrow of empires—so great- 
ly did the mere name of the author in- 
spire interest, and excite curiosity. 

She who had thus the force to give 
herself up, far from her country, and 
from the fond reeollections of her iu- 
fancy, to study and composition, was 
not, however, insensible to exile. Ma- 
dame de Stael struggled nobly against 
fate ; but she felt all the bitterness there- 
of: she regretted that fine country of 
France, far from which we cannot live 
when we have lived there; this France, 
where so many mental enjoyments, so 
many affections, were for her united; 
this country, which her father had so 
faithfully loved and so vainly served ; 
this country, where, much more than 
elsewhere, she found herself in her pro- 
per sphere. Admired in foreign lands, 
it was only in France that she could 
give effect to that talent-for conversation, 
which, each day, each hour, assured her 
brilliant and uncontested triumphs. 
Exile was the torment of her life: it 
perhaps hastened the term. They de- 
nied her at this period her sufferings ; 
they reproached her with them as weak- 
nesses: they offered her those common 
consolations by which the indifferent 
think to acquit themselves towards mis- 
fortune; and among these indifferent 
ones, who recommended stoicism to a 
Woman, where are those who have sup- 
ported exile better than herself? Some, 
to abridge this exile, did they not offer 
with ardor to Power that which she re- 

sed to accord it? Have the others, 
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less happy in their efforts, known like 
her to ennoble their sufferings; and, 
from afar, console their country by a 
language of love, independance, and 
hope?. Exiled twelve years, Madame 
de Stael has marked that long and pain- 
ful period by useful and noble works. 
She refused her homage to the unjust 
force which pursued her, and never prof- 
fered her mouth a word; never did her 
pen trace one single line which was not 
worthy of the cause for which she suf- 
fered. 

During her exile she divided her time 
in travelling into diflerent countrics of 
Europe, where her reputation caused 
her to be received, as it were, in triumph; 
and, in frequent visits to her father, to 
whom she was united by an attachment 
approaching to adoration. 

How sweet and touching is the si 
of M. Necker and his daughter. Certain 
of one day obtaining that unanimous 
justice which, sooner or later, attends 
pure intentions, generous sacrifices, and 
the struggle of morality and of intelli- 
gence against ignorance and egotism, 
M. Necker had borne with him to his 
retreat the dignity of remembrances, the 
calin of conscience, the finesse and the 
grace of mind, tempered, but not weak- 
ened, by age. His daughter, beaming 
with imagination, force, and activity, 
environed him with ber affection, existed 
but to please him, and added to the 
varicty of her inexhaustible conversation 
all the charms of a devoted attachment. 

Death carried off M. Necker, during 
one of the journyes of Madame de Staél. 
She had quitted him with regret: her fa- 
ther had engaged her to it; bappy at her 
success, he would not allow her to sacri- 
fice it to him too long. He loved to re- 
ceive in her Ictters the details of her ob- 
servations, always pithy, on so many and 
such varied objects. She parted, and 


_saw him no more: the hope, which all 


appearances warranted, of preserving 
him for a length of years, was cruelly dis- 
appointed. This misfortune was the 
greatest ofher life. She hastily returned, 
—but, alas! too late,—to the spot where 
her father had lived. She vowed to cul- 
tivate his memory; she published that 
sketch of his private life, an imperfect, 
but touching, outline of the work which 
occupied her to the moment of her death; 
and, overpowered by this loss, she 
seemed, for a length of time, to have no 
longer the strength to afilict herself at her 
own exile. 

The authority which reigned in 
France, however, redoubled the vex- 
atious 
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ations measures against her. Exile was 
mot sufficient; insulation was destined 
for her; and the master of the world, 
seated on the first throne of the universe, 
observed, with a suspicious eye, those 
who dared to go and see a woman whom 
he had banished to an habitation out of 
France. Madame de Staél, more in- 
quieted for her friends than for herself, 
resolved, not without long hesitations 
aud lively regrets, to put berself out of 
the reach of that hostile power. She 
esuld not, in all Europe, find a refuge, 
but among the enemies of the man wio 
drove her from her country. But, in 
accepting, in spite of herself, this asy- 
lum, she did not, for an instant, forget 
her country. 

For three years she has enjoyed that 
France—the object, in her family, of an 
hereditary love; she had obtained from 
the king, for whom she always preserved 
a profound gratitude, the restitution of 
the sacred deposit, confided by M. 
Necker to the national faith, We may 
hope that she was happy. A son, who 
held from her all his opinions—the purest 
love of liberty and nobleness of charac- 
ter; and a daughter, worthy of being 
loved as she was loved, and we love 
thus only those who resemble us—a 
daughter united to a man whose rank 
even is agreeable to the friends of equa- 
lity, because his talents are one of their 
furees, and his principles one of their 
guarantees—were assembled around her, 
Faithful friends, who had had the happi- 
ness of shewing her attentions in adver- 
sity, shared her more prosperous hours; 
friends, long separated, refound her, and 
re-conquered her benevolence, The 
memory of her father occupied her; she 
ebarmed her regrets in preparing a work, 
which would have made him known 
snch as he was, such as she had loved 
him. Still voung, len¢eth of days were 
promised her. Sickness, pain, anguish, 
death, alter five months of almost unin- 
terrupted sufferings, have torn her from 
those from whem she received happiness, 
and fo whom she gave it. 

Ati those who had relations with her, 
have retained thereof indelible impres- 
sions. No one @nfortunate ever ap- 
proached her without being relieved ; no 
one afflicted without being censuled ; no 
one proscribed without finding an asy- 
lum: no one oppressed without her 
pleading his cause; no superior wit, 
without being captivated by her; no man 
in power, and who merited that power, 
without recognising and respecting her 
ascendency. Nv ove could pass an hour 


without giving that hour a separate p 

in his memory ; and her life was 

sary to those who had known her, eye 
when they no lenger saw her. 

On Saturday, the 26th of July, the re. 
mains of Madame de Staél arrived at 
Coppet, in a carriage hung with blac 
accompanied by M. de Stael and M, Ww, 
de Schlegel. ‘The 28th had been ap. 
pointed for depositing the coffin in thy 
mausoleum where M. and Madame 
Necker were,interred. It is a square 
building of black marble, in the midst of 
shrubbery, enclosed with walls, where 
Madame de Staél was accustomed to 
take her solitary walks. Over the door 
of the tomb is a basso-relievo, the desi 
of which had been furnished to the seul 
tor by Madame de Stael herself. She is 
represented in it on her knees, weeping 
over the sarcophagus of her parents, who 
appear holding out their hands to her 
from Heaven. Her last wish was, that 
her ashes should bewanited with theirs, 
‘Tie members of the Municipal Body of 
the Commune of Coppet requested to be 
themselves the bearers of the coffin, de- 
siring thus to pay a mark of respcet to 
the memory ef one who had rendered 
he-self dear io them by her kindnesses, 
The greater number of the State Coun 
scllors of the Canton of Geneva were 
present at this melancholy and affecting 
ceremony. The Duke de Noailles had 
come from Rolle with the same inten- 
tion. ‘The procession was very nu- 
merous, for, besides the relatives and 
friends of Madame de Staél, most of the 
principal inhabitants of Geneva and ils 
environs bastened there with eagerness. 
Persons of all ages and all classes cel- 
lected in crowds to see the procession 
pas. ‘lhe pastor of the parish, M. Bar- 
nand, pronounced in the chapel of Cop- 
pet, over the coffin, a religious discourse, 
extracted in a great degree from the 
sermons of M, Necker. A solemn 8! 
lence reigned among the spectators 
While the procession moved towards the 
enclosure of the tomb. 





Original Letters of Madame de Statl, 
to Talma. 
July, 1809. 

Do not believe that I am like Madame 
Milord, to crown you at the most pa 
thetic moment; but, as I cannot com- 
pare you but to yourself, I must tell 
you, ‘alma, that yesterday you suf 
passed perfection and even imagination. 
“With all its faults,” there is in this 
piece, (Hamlet,) stronger tragic ele 
ments than ours, and your talent ap 
pears, 


. 
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cared to me, in the character of Ham- 
ict, like unto the genius of Shakespeare, 
(but without his inequalities, without 
bis familiar jests,) as altogether that 
which is most noble on the earth. That 
natural profounduess, those questions 
on our common destiny, in presence of 
that crowd who will die, and who 
scemed to listen to you as the oracle of 
fate; that apparition of the ghost, more 
terrific in your looks than under the 
most fearful forms; that profound me- 
lancholy, that voice, those seutiment- 
betraying looks, a character beyond all 
human proportions: all this is admir- 
able, thrice admirable; my friendship 
for you enters for nothing in this emo- 
tion, the most profound which, in my 
life, the arts ever caused me. I love 
you in the closet, in characters where 
you are your own peer; but, in this 
character of Hamlet, such an enthusiasm 
do you inspire me with, that you are no 
longer yourself; I am no longer myself; 
it is a collection of poetical looks, ac- 
cents and gesticulations, to which no 
writer ever yet elevated himself, Adieu; 
pardon my having written to you when 
[expect you at one o’clock in the day, 
and at eight in the evening; but, if the 
established rules of society had not tor- 
bidden me, I am not certain whether I 
should not bave mustered up courage 
enough to have gone myself and given 
you that crown which is due to such a 
talent, more than to any other; for you 
are not an actor, but a man who exalts 
human nature in giving us a new idea 
of it. Answer me not, but love me for 
my admiration. 





Lyons ; 5th July, 1809. 

You quitted us yesterday, my dear 
Orestes, and you saw how painful that 
separation was to-mec; this sentiment 
will not quit me speedily, for the admi- 
ration which you inspire is ineffacable. 
In your career you are unique in the 
World ; and none before you had attained 
that degree of perfection, in which art 
unites with inspiration, reflection with 
spontaneousness, and genius with reason. 

ou have done me an injury—that of 
making me the more severely feel my 
exile. Scarcely had you set out when 
the senator R called on me, coming 
from Spain, and going to Strasburg: 
We conversed together three hours ; and 
We frequently mingled your pame with 
ull the interests of this world. He saw 
you in Hamlet on Sunday, and you de- 
lighted him: we disputed on the intrin- 
sic merits of this piece ; he appeared to 
me most orthodox, and he pretends that 
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N—— is so also. I gave him my idea 
on your acting; on that astonishing re- 
union of French gallantry and of foreign 
energy. He pretended that there were 
some French pieces in which you 
did not yet excel; but, when I asked 
him what they were, he could not name 
them, But you must play Tancred and 
Orestes at Paris in a superior manner ; 
you canif you like. You must take these 
two characters naturally, they ure both 
of them susceptible of it; and, as they 
are accustomed to a little etiquette in the 
manner of playing them, the real truth 
will make new characters of them. But 
I should not think of saying to you what 
you know a thousand times better than 
myself ;—ii is trae, however, that I feel 
a personal interest in your reputation. 
You must turn author; you must be- 
come as much mastcr of thought as of 
sentiment: you can if you choose. 

I saw Madame ‘alma after your last 
visit: her kindness for me deeply affect- 
ed me; teli her so, Lbeg of you. She is 
a person worthy of you; and the saying 
so is bestowing great praise. When shall 
I re-behold you both? Ah! this question 
smites my heart, and I cannot put it to 
myself without a painful sensation. God 
bless you and me also [the words in ita- 
lics are in English in the original|. Iam 
going to write on the dramatic art, and 
you are the source of half my ideas. 
Adrien de Montmorencey, who is the 
sovereign judge of all that relates to 
good taste and nobleness of manners, 
tells me that yourselfand Madame Talma 
are also perfect in this species of learn- 
ing. My whole society is attached to 
both of you. My verses on your talent 
are recited in the town ; and Camille has 
brought some to me which I have found 
Pindaric: but I am not Corinne for no- 


_thing, and you must pardon me the ex- 


pression of what I feel. The manager of 
our play-house came to speak to me 
about you after your departure: I was 
glad that he stumbled so fortunately. 
His conversation is farcical, but I was 
not in a laughing humour; and [I said 
nothing on all his endeavours to give me 
a good opinion of himself. Thus each 
acts for his own interest ; geniusalone tri- 
umphs almost without knowing it: such 
are you. Adieu!—write me a few lines 
as to your health, your success, and the 
probability of my seeing you again, 
Address to me—Coppet, Switzerland. 

Adieu! adieu! a thousand tender com- 
pliments to Madame Talma. I am off 
in an hour. “The Templars” is trans- 
lated into Spanish, and is performing at 
Madrid. : 
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LETTERS FROM EDINBURGH ON MEN AND 
MANNERS, WRITTEN IN 1814. 
(From the North American Journal.) 

NHERE is every circumstance to 
make the society in Edinburgh in- 
teresting. It is not so splendid and so 
scrupulously free from occasional affec- 
tations, as that of the higher classes in 
London. There is not in Edinburgh that 
assemblage of ancient and opulent fami- 
lies, which we find in the west end of 
London, to give a sort of solid, rich, and 
permanent dignity to society, and to put 
down its little eccentricities and absur- 
dities. But the New Town, which con- 
tains about 30,000 people, is the winter- 
residence of a greater part of the rich fami- 
lies in Scotland. The seat ofa university, 
to which 1800 or 2000 students annually 
resort, many of them young noblemen and 
men of fortane, who add something to the 
gaiety, and little to the industry, of the 
place. This isalso the portico, in which 
several of the most distinguished literary 
men in Great Britain assemble their dis- 
ciples. ‘There is moreover annually pro- 
duced here, several bulky poems, be- 
sides numerous small effusions, various 
histories, learned treatises, lots of books 
of travels, scores of new plays, abun- 
dance of journals, reviews, a few novels, 
editions of black letter and encyclo- 
pedias, besides registers, almanacks, 
catechisms, &c. &c. 

The society is then reckoned very 
literary—it is no pedantry to talk about 
books—Lord Byron’s monthly muse 
makes conversation for the next month’s 
routes—the young men walk up and 
down the street with an elegant book 
under their arm, instead of a small stick 
—the character of the place betrays it- 
self in various other symptoms; and, while 
the fashion of some towns is the most 
approved arrangement of a dinner-party 
or a drawing room, the prevailing fashion 
of Edinburgh is for literature. Not that 
this makes them ceremonious, or tekes 
away a relish for the thousand brilliant 
trifles and elegancies of life. But nature 
which has given these honest Caledonians 
@ country hardly able to raise the com- 
mon means of subsistence, and producin 
nothing nearer the fruits of most other 
climates than a raw turnip, meyer de- 
signed that they should have much vt 
or humour ; nor that they should much 
abound in the endearing, aflectionaie 
qualities of our nature. She has given 
them tough, inflexible, indefatigable 
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heads, but their hearts are none of the 
softest or most animated. The Scotch, 
of the higher classes, however, are amon, 
the most hospitable in the world: the 
are enlightened, well educated, and it 
very seldom that the part of the wor 
from which one may happen to comeeye 
creates a look of surprise, or a cool re. 
ception. Nationality in the senate may 
be the highest virtue ; but in the drawing. 
room it is the lowest prejudice, 

The carnival begins in the middle of 
January and lasts to the middle of March, 
This is only two months for the whole 
year of routes, balls, dinners, theatres, 
and masquerades; but they thus accu. 
mulate into two months all the wit, yi. 
vacity, spirit, and splendour of the whole 
twelve; which to some tastes is infinitely 
more interesting, than to be obliged to 
groupe through the never-ending winter 
of a northern climate, by the faint glim- 
mering of an occasional tea-party, or a 
monthly dance, given for the benefit of 
some young lady. This sort of scattered, 
straggling dissipation, which lasts for 
ever, is the necessary consequence of a 
state of society where people have neither 
a superfluity of wealth or leisure. But 
in Edinburgh making parties is a pro- 
fession, and, as making any thing a pro- 
fession is really half the charm of every 
thing, these two months pass off with 
great animation and numberless assem- 
blies. Now the society of Edinburgh is 
composed entirely of the nobility, men of 
fortune, and professional men; as Edin 
burgh is not a seaport, gentlemen who 
have business are obliged to live princi- 
pally at Leith. In this respect the so- 
ciety is a little different from that of 
London, where merchants and bankers 
are occasionally found in the ranks of 
fashion, and also possess considerable it- 
fluence in Parliament. 

But those, to whom the _ brilliant 
bagatelle of mere fashionable life is in- 
sipid and wearisome, have still a de- 
lightful resource in the eminent literary 
men, that we meet scattered about in all 
these crowded routes. It is an idea 
truly worthy a German annotator of the 
‘ancient régime,’ that literature and sci- 
ence inhabit only convents and colleges, 
and learned men for ever ‘steeping 
port and prejudice,’ or dozing and moul- 
dering between Greek particles and He 
brew points, must never wander fo 
from their cells to catch a little of the 
prosperity, gaiety, and smile of life; ree 
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what is more important, to enlighten and 
enliven their fellow pilgrims, But it is 
not only in the cloisters of Cambridge 
and Oxford that we now meet the 
learned, and it is no doubt very true that 
some of the best-bred men, and most 
clegant gentlemen, are among ‘the men 
of letters.’ The frequent presence of 
literary men in society has had a con- 
siderable share in the meritorious under- 
taking of banishing political discussions. 

Mr. PLayrair, who, 1 suppose, goes 
into as many parties as any fashionable 
young man in the town, is often in the 
corners of these great crowded rooms. 
He is now about sixty years old, without 
any uncommon appearance, except a 
pair of very intelligent grey eyes, which 
give his face an expression somewhat 
like that of our celebrated artist, Stew- 
art. He was originally a clergyman, 
but from some cause or other he left his 
parish, and was made a professor in the 
university here. Mr. Playfair is dissin- 
guished for the soundness and accuracy 
of his knowledge; and besides his 
writings in the Edinburgh Review, 
which are principally reviews of mathe- 
matical works and books of voyages, he 
published, several years since, a well 
known exposition of Dr. Huitton’s Sys- 
tem of Geology, of which school he is con- 
sidered the head in Edinburgh. He is 
called the D’Alembert of Edinburgh, 
and with considerable truth, though 
probably it is as great a compliment to 
Mr, Playfair as to D’Alembert, But, 
after all, the principal charm of Mr. P. 
is the affectionate simplicity and plain- 
ness of his manners, and it is really de- 
lightful to see with what an insinuating 
niildness and modesty this dignified, 
learned, and amiable philosopher con- 
ducts himself. Mr. Playfair has never 
been married, and now lives with an un- 
married sister, 

In another corner, which te—be ‘sure 
must be the ‘poet’s corner,’ we may 
sometimes find Walter Scott, though he 
does not much frequent these places. I 
should think there was no man in this 
profane world, so often asked after as 
Walter Scott, and no traveller ever lands 
in sweet Edinburgh without inquiring 
where he can be seen? In a small, dark 
room, where one of the courts of sessions 
is held, there is to be seen every morning 
in term time, sitting ata little table and 
keeping the records of the court, a stout, 
broad- shouldered, brawny and somewhat 
fleshy man,—with light hair, light com- 
plexion, eyes between a blue and a grey, 
thick nose, round fat face, rather sleepy 
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expression, covered with a ragged black 
gown, his lame leg stuck under the table; 
such*a man, forsooth! as one might 
swear, heaven had marked out,—as a 
good-natured soul—a most loyal sub- 
ject, fit to guzzle port and porter, pay 
taxes, and drink ‘God save the King.’ 
Not one poetic line or ray of genius in 
his face, except a very slight kindling of 
the eye, to redeem the immortal bust of 
the author of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, from the staring, thoughtless, be- 
sotted muititude. Mr. Scott is now 
about forty-five years old, descended 
from rather an obscure family in Lo- 
thian, and when young, he says, that the 
old men used to take him up on their 
knees, call him little Watty, and tell 
him border stories and legendary tales, 
while his brothers were gone to work; a 
privilege, which his lameness gave him, 
Some of those philosophers, who are in 
the habit of making a ‘moral’ to all 
their fables, may very possibly find out, 
that the world has gained another great 
poet, because Walter Scott was born 
with one leg shorter than the other. It 
may be so.— Waltcr Scott was married 
some time since to a Guernsey lady, 
who speaks broken English. Among 
her virtues is that of unsparing resent- 
ment against all who criticise her bus- 
band’s works; and itis said, that, when the 
review of Marmion was published in the 
Edinburgh Review, she was very neat 
boxing the editor’s ears at a dinner, 
where she soon after happened to mec 
him. : 
Mr. Scott has also some other bies- 
sings, which rarely fall to the fortune 
ofa poet. He is the sheriff of a county, 
and, moreover, clerk ef the court before 
mentioned. ‘These two situations give 
him 800 or 10002. a year; besides, he 
had for Marmion 1000 guineas, 2000 
for the Lady, and 3000 for Rokeby ; and 


the has also been the editor of several 


extensive works. 

Though Mr. S. is exposed to a con- 
stant throng of people, with letters of 
introduction, his houses of resort in 
Edinburgh are not very numeyous, and 
he confines himself chiefly to some of 
the choicest of the ministerial party; he 
is himself zealous to the last ditch for 
chureh and king. A disgust with its 

olitics made him leave the Edinburgh 

eview,. in which he has written some 
pleasant articles. In his manners he is 
very mild and agreeable, apparently 
without any vanity, and the only affec- 
tation he has consists in the effort he . 


makes not to appear a poet. He has . 
T2 a great 
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a great deal of humour, and his con- 
versation is principally made up o1 aliec- 
dotes; he is not, however, what they 
call either elegant or brilliant in com- 
pany, but thei he is cheerful and never 
obtrusive; upon the whole, one of the 
last persons you would suspect to be 
Walter Scott. : 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who is Very 
much known in Old Engiaud and in 
New England, by her two first publt- 
cations, and very little any where by 
her two last, is one of those women that 
the world is willing to call meritorious. 
Mrs. Grant’s strong hold is her conver- 
sation ; she certainly talks with uucom- 
mon vivacity, and has that rare faculty 
of bounding forth from a dangerous 
height, and, when most others would 
sink, she soars on triumphantly to the 
end of the sentence. But then she has 
only three subjects, the life and adven- 
tures of Mrs. Anne Grant, of Laggan, 
the beantiful lochs, vales, kc. of the 
Highlands, and the greatness of the Bri- 
tish nation. ‘These dishes, and the way 
she serves them up, are very charming 
the first four or five weeks. But you 
know, that the Emperor Domitian said, 
that one could not eat larks’ tongues 
for ever. 

it gives me the greatest pleasure to 
speak to you of Mr. Alison—oue of the 
most amiable and pleasant of men, 
whose feelings and taste are equally 
pure, He has been settled for several 
years as the first minister of the Epis- 
copal chapel in this place; and certainly, 
for the elegant, mild, and persuasive 
eloquence of his sermons and manner, 
he has here no equal. Mr. Alison was 
born in Scotland, though educated in 
Mugland, where he had the good fortune 
to stay long cnough to lose the greater 
part of his Scotch dialect. He is mar- 
ried to a very amiable and intelligent 
lady, the adopted daughter of the late 
Mrs. Montagu, whose letters have lately 
been published, with whom she lived 
many years, and therefore saw in her 
house, both in London and Paris, the 
most celebrated: of the time in which 
she flourished. This circumstance makes 
her one of the most delightful compa- 
nions, and, if one can be contented with- 
out crowds and large rooms and splendid 
furniture, I know of no place in Edin- 
bargh, where we may find so much ra- 
tional and unfailing enjoyment. The 
society which frequent their house js 
acteet, refined, and accomplished, and 
their table furnishes the true ‘cena 
ceorum, —the society of men of talents 
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and learning, who are capable in theig 
closets of the severest study and ip. 
quiry, and yet in public understand ang 
practise all the elegancies and pleasan. 
tries of society. Mr. Alison is visited 
in the most intimate manner py the best 
people in Edinburgh, and his owy 
charming manners have such an jp. 
fluence, that every one is divested in his 
presence of whatever they may have of 
vanity, pride, or conceit. If we wish to 
have the choicest conversation of the 
best educated and best bred men, if we 
would pour from flasks sealed up in the 
reign of Augustus, we must come to his 
table. They have an interesting family, 
settled, or about to be settled, in the 
world. Mr. Alison is of course well 
known among us by his Essay on 
‘Taste, &e. He has never written in 
any periodical work, as I am told— 
though he is now engaged to furnish 
something for the edition of the Ency- 
clopedia, edited and published by A, 
Constable, of this place. 

In another letter I will endeavour to 
cive you some farther account of the 
society, literary factions, &e. 

TODD’s EDITION OF JOHNSON’S DIC- 

TIONARY. 
(From the Port folio.) 

Tn Toda’s edition of Johnson the edi- 
tor has so grossly misconceived his duty, 
as to alter, at pleasure, the original defi- 
nitions, without giving the reader any 
other notice than that of a dagger pre- 
fixed. In this manner many an unkind 
cut has been given to, the great lexico- 
grapher ; and he is so mutilated and dis- 
figured by these merciless wounds, that 
it is impossible to recognize the illus- 
trious marksman of the English tongue: 
indeed we doubt whether he would re- 
cognise himself under this strange meta- 
morphosis. Notwithstanding the sneers 
of Horne Tooke and others, there are 
few who will venture to deny the au- 
thority of this work. Admitted on all 
hands to be imperfect, for the author 
himself never boasted that he had com- 
pleted what he attempted, it is still the 
best dictionary ; and is therefore empha- 
tically the standard. 

If Mr. Todd had contented himself 
with making additions to the original, 
plainly distinguished, there would be less 
room for complaint; but, by wantonly 
disturbing the text of his author, and 
presumptuously mixing his crude ideas 
with theological definitions of Johnson, 
all authority is destroyed—doubt is yet 
involved in uncertainty, and ede 
has lost the only oracle whom she sould 
oonsult 








1$17.] 
consult. Our editor modestly acknow- 
ledges, that “all he has done is but as 
dust in the balance, when weighed 
against the work of Dr. Johnson.” Now, 
as two quarto volumes were to be in- 
creased to four, by the labours of this 
learned gentleman, if a pound of metal 
he no heavier than a pound of feathers, 
two volumes of Johnson must weigh no 
more than two of Todd, 

The reader may inquire how our edi- 
tor has contrived to increase the bulk of 
the book so greatly: his rapacious maw 
has swallowed every thing it could find 
in old pamphlets ; and has even cited as 
an authority a “Declaration of the 
Prince Regent.” In this manner he 
persuades himself to be “coutent, if his 
countrymen admit that he has contri- 
buted somewhat towards that which 
many hands will not exéaust ; and that 
his efforts, though imperfect, are not 
useless.” Adv. p. iv.—The work, it 
scems, is yet imperfeet—for he declares 
it to be “a difficulty insurmountable” to 
remove every error, iin a work which he 
cdenominates a “ wonderful achievement 
of cenius and Jabour.” 

Onc or two specimens of the “ dust,” 
Which Mr. Todd has thrown in the eyes 
of the purchasers of his big books, will 
enable our readers to form an opinion 
upon the false and hollow pretensions of 
this work. 

ANTINOMIAN, x. s. One of the sect 
calicd Antinomianism. 

ANTINOMIANISM, 2.8. The tenets of 


Todd's Johnson. 
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those who are called Antinomians, See 
ANTINOMIAN, 

ARIANS, 2. 8s. One of the sect of Arius 
who denies that Christ is the eternal 
God. [ Arians, Socinians, and Deists, we 
presume, are synoninious terms, | 

ARIANISM, 2. 8. The heresy or sect of 
Arius, 

ARMINIAN, 2. 8. He who supports the 
tenets of Armmius. 

ARMINIANISM, 2.8. The tenets of Ar- 
minius. 

Sometimes the reverend editor ene 
deavours to relieve the aridity of phi- 
lological inquiries by sprightly effusions 
of wit. 

E. 2. “ Buck,” we are informed, “ig 
a cant word for a bold, ostentatious, or 
forward person ; a blood ; whom Johnson 
calls a man of fire!—Serenius has ob- 
served, that the Gothic Bocke is a great 
man! Who is a greater, one may add, 
in his own estimation than a buck ?” 

Under the verb 7o Calamistrate we 
shall find another instance :—** The hair 
torturers of modern times may be glad 
of the word, especially when I add, that 
a Calamist, in James the FVirst’s time, 
was ‘ one having his hair turned upwards? 
—a definition that will suit those who 
have recently studied how, iu this re- 
spect, to set their hair on end.” 

One other word, and we conclude— 

* CATCH-PENNY, (from Catch and 
Penny,) 2a worthless pamphlet, merely 
calculated to gain a little money.” For 
pamphlet read book. 


a> 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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ON THE DEATH or an ENGAGING 
CHILD unvner THREE YEARS. 


By Roswert RANKIN. 


QE! why—the heart-rent parents ask—= 
“Take the dear child so lately given ; 
E’er we could enter on the task 
Of teaching him the way to Heaven? 


Why was the link of love, oh say, 
Wisdom divine! so early broke ? 
Why were the stem and tender pray 
Divided with so keen a stroke ? 


The parents listen—from the skies, 
In Seraph tones and accents mild, 
A pure angelic voice replies ; 
Hark ! ’tis the spirit of their child : 


Dearest on earth! I ne’er was given, 
But by my heavenly Father sent 
© teach, not to be taught; and Heaven 
Receiv’d back only what was lent. 


Pure as a ray of heavenly light, 
I visited your earth’s abode ; 
And pure as angels, ever bright, 


Return’d again to dwell with God, 





Then calm your sorrows, soothe distress, 
And learn of me the heavenly road, 
Let purity your hearts possess— 
The pure alone can be with God. 


The link of love, renew’d with him, 
—Can ne’er again such frailty show ; 
And, in his Paradise, the stem 

And spray will ever live and blow, 


———— 


LOVE. 
By THE CHEVALIER LAWRENCE. 


OVE, as a capuchin his flock address’d, 
Love is a sin that far exceeds the rest; 

For other sins one criminal will do, 
But this enormous sin has need of two. 
s‘>Tis true (cried Whimsey), I, without a wife, 
Have led an easy comfortable life ; 
Yet, if to-morrow I should yield my breath, 
No soul would be affected at my death.’’ 


He said, and took a wife; and now ’tis certain, 

When Death shall come and peep behind his 
Curtains 

Tho’ 
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10’ not a soul beside would care a jot, 
isin Whimsey breathe his last or not, 
Yet his fond wife shall never hear him groan, 
But with his pains she’ll hope to end her own. 

et 
SONNET, 
ON A LADY PLAYING IN TIIE EVENING. 


QO": lend thine ear, and catch the strain, 
By seraph touch refin’d ; 

It stills the pang of earthly pain, 
And modulates the mind. 


It lights a magic o’er the soul, 
A lucid ray of love ; 

Dilates the spirit past control, 
And wings the thought above. 


It pencils o’er the suniess sky 
A tint of bliss to be; 
And breathes in Mary’s lightened eye 
A songless Harmony. 
Thutcham, J. W. 
— te 


LINES 
@CCASIONED BY THE FUNERAL OF MR. 
W. C—GH—M, JUNE 5, 1817, AT BLAX- 
HALL, SUFFOLK, 


yuo Nature gaily smiles, tho’ Spring once 
more 

Pours forth her sweets, and spreads her odours 
round ; 

Tho’ Summer suns invite the soul to joy, 

And Love and Gladness, with their rosy train, 

Thro’ ev’ry mead and grove delighted stray— 

Yet not to me can Love and Gladness bring 

Their cheering influence. In vain for me 

Spring sheds her periumes round ;—in vain for 
me 

Nature pours forth her sweets; and scenes so fair 

Only augment the pain that fills my heart. 


Whence comes this sadness? O’er the beams 
of bliss 

Why does yon sable cloud so sullen low’r ? 

Why does the dream of joy so quickly fade, 

And leave such gloom within the musing breast? 


Heard you the bell of Death? Its mournful 
sound, 
For thee, O C—gh—m ! floats on the breeze. 
No more for thee shall Summer suns arise, 
To thee alike shall stormy Winter frown, 
And Spring her blossoms spread ; the icy hand 
‘That chills the blush of beauty, that destroys 
The prime of manly vigour, that dissolves 
Love's softest flames and Friendship’s holiest 
ties, 
W ith unrelenting grasp has snatch’d thee hence, 
Unconscious now thou liest: Joy and Grief, 
Pleasure and Pain, no more thy breast invade, 
But all is silence there—a dull dead slee 
Has seal’d thine eyes for evereethe cold Earth 
Has clos’d her arms upon thee, and the tears 
Of sorrowing friends in vain for thee are shed. 


Virtue Survives the grave—benevolence, 
Prendship, and unaffected worth, outlive 


The heart that cherish’d them: and O! may 
these 


Plead for thee, angel-tongued, before the throne 


Of Goodness infinne. Yes! these shail live, 
These shall remain (thy failings all forgot, } 
When worlds 


dissolve, and Tyme shal} be no 
pcre, P, 


[Sept. j { 
THE RULING PASSION: 


By THE AUTHOR OF THE Empire gp 
THE NaIRs, 


RAR Circe had triumph’d o’er many a 
When she spread out her toils for Uly 

the wise; 
But the son of Laertes was not to be caught, 


For her tongue was less eloquent far thay 
her eyes. 


Sot, 
Sseg 


In vain she display’d all the charms of a breast, 
That panted for pleasure, and rivall’d with 
snow; 
While the beauties that peep’d thro’ her Z0s- 
samer vest, 


Proclaim’d that the queen was no monster 
below. 


This ravishing object almostin his reach, 
The heart of the hero was going astray, 
When the lady thought proper to make hima 

speech— 


Some ladies will talk, tho’ they’ve nothing 
to say. 


And he yawn’d, and he cried, **She’d ennui 
me to death, 
A man is not always in humour to kiss ; 
And yet 1 with kisses must stop up her breath, 
To hinder the simpleton’s talking amiss, 


‘¢ Then away to Penelope bear me, my ship, 
Such a fool as this Circe I never yet saw; 
And the son of J.aertes was ne’er knawn toslip, 
The fav’rite of Pallas ne’er made a faux- 

pas.’’ 


Thus boasted the chief, as he steer’d thro’ the 
tide, 
And thought his fidelity safe within dock ; 
But, as he the flesh and the devil defied, 
A syren appear’d on an opposite rock. 


She neither the youth nor the beauty possess’d 

That tempted to Circe’s voluptuous embrace, 

Yet a meaning, a soul, in her look was ex- 
press’d, 


And could give to a wrinkle the charm ofa 
grace, 


Her age might be thirty, perhaps thirty-five ; 
As over the lyre she with elegance hung, 
At the touch of her finger the chords were 

alive, 


And the honey of eloquence flow’d from her 
tongue. 


She invited the chief to the banquet of wit, 
Where the Muses and Graces adorn the 
repast ; 
And offer’d to show him whatever was writ 


On the tablets of fate, from the first to the 
last. 


His warlike achievements she raised to the 
skies 
And the prudence and sense that he had of 
had not; 


Forto make a weak mortal believe himself Wists 
Is the method most certain to prove him a sot» 


She made all his vanity speak in her causes 
She flatter’d his passion—the thirst of 
renown ; 
Already the hero is drunk with applause, 
Already he grasps Immortality’s reas ok 
0 
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A look at the 
Aad strove 
free: , ; 
Oh, bind him, fast bind him, my lads, to the 
mast 
Or this wisest of mortals will jumpin the sea! 
—<_>—. 


A BIRTH-DAY SOLILOQUY, 
ANN. AT. EXXIiIlI. 


O Fame and to Fortune adieu ! 
The toils of Ambition are o’er ; 
Let Folly these phantoms pursue, 
I now will be cheated no more. 


syren he tenderly cast, 
from his sailors to make himself 


Resignation be mine, and repose, 

So shall life be unclouded at last ; 
And, while I prepare for its close, 

I will think with a smile on the past. 


But, as still to the world must be given 
Some share of life’s limited plan, 

The thoughts that ascend not to Heaven, © 
I give to the service of man. 


And yet, if from man a return 
I cherish’d the hope to obtain 3 
By time long instructed, I learn, 
The hope would be cherish’d in vain, 


Since on man, then, my hope must not rest, 
Oh whence a reward shall I have ? 
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The reward is within my own breaste= 


No richer on this side the grave. 


Then let me a legacy leave 
To all whom I wish to befriend :—= 

Tho’ the world may your kindness receive, 
Yet learn on yourselves to depend, 


H. H, 


—=—_— 
TO MARY. 


THY form is very gliding, 
And throws a bliss around ; 


In Harmony residing, 
Without a lisp of sound, 


Thine eye is all bewitching, 
In conscious lustre bright ; 

The tints of day enriching, 
And shining o’er the nighte 


Thy voice is very hushing, 
A liquid catch of rest, 

Thro’ ev’ry feeling gushing, 
And booming o’er the breast, 


We cannot voice the beaming, 
That gazes out thy mind ; 
To us ’tis all a seeming —— 
A something undefin’d { 
Thatcham, 








PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


—<_—— 


To Mr. WiLt1AM Losu, of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, Lron Founder, and Mr. 
GEORGE STEVENSON, of Killingworth, 
Engineer; for Improvements in the 
Construction of the Machine, Carriages, 
Carriage-wheels, Rail-ways,and Tram- 
ways.— September 30, 1816, 

fier are at present two kinds of 

rail-ways in general use; the first 
distinguished by the name of the edge 
rail-way ; the second, by that of the plate 
rail-way. In the construction of edge- 
rail-ways, the objects are, first, to fix 
both the ends of the rails, or separate 
pieces, of which the ways are formed, 
iminoveably, in or upon the chairs or 
props by which they are supported; se- 
condly, to place them in such a manner 
that the end of any one rail shall not 
project above or fall helow the corres- 
pondent end of that with which it is in 
contact, or with which it is joined; 
thirdly, to form the joinines of the rails, 
with the pedestals or props which sup- 
port them, in such a manner, that, if 
these props should vary from their per- 
pendicular position in the line of the way 

(which in other rail-ways is often the 

case), the joinings of the rails with each 

other would remain as before such varia- 
ton, and so that the rails shall bear upon 
the props as firmly as before. The for- 

mation of the rails or plates of which a 

plate rail-way consists being different 


from the rails of which the edge- 
railways are composed, the patentees 
adopt a different manner of joining them, 
both with cach other, and with the props 
and sleepers on which they rest. But in 
the joining these rails or plates upon their 
chairs and sleepers, they are fixed down 
immoveably, and in such a manner that 
the end of one rail or plate does not pro- 
ject above or fall below the end of the 
adjoining plate, so as to present an ob- 
stacle, or cause a shock to the wheels of 
the carriages which pass over them, and 
the jomings of these rails or plates are 
formed in such a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of the nails, which are em- 


_ployed in fixing them in their chairs, 


trom starting out of their places from the 
vibration of the plates, or from other 
causes. 

In what relates to locomotive engines 
and their carriages, which may be em- 
ployed for conveying goods or materials 
along edge rail-ways or plate rail-ways, 
or for propelling or drawing after them 
the carriages or waggons employed for 
that purpose, this new invention consists 
in sustaining the weight, or a proportion 
of the weight, ofthe engine, upon pistons, 
moveable within cylinders, into which 
the steam or the water of the boiler is al- 
lowed to enter, in order to press upon 
such pistons; and which pistons are, by 
the intervention of certain levers and 

connecting 
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rolley ways, are formed, is by a 
nail, nearly at cach end of each 
which nail passes through a hole 
plate, and fixes it to a sleeper of wooq 
These nails, from the vibration of the 
plate, or the motion of the sleeper, op 


connecting rods, or by any other effective 
eoutrivance, made to bear upon the axles 
of the wheels of the carriage upon which 
the engine rests. In the formation ol 
ihe wheels it is the object of Messrs. 
Lost and STEVENSON to constract them 
in such a manner, aud to form them of 
such materials, as shail make them more 
durable and less expensive in the repairs 
than those hitherto in use. ‘This inven- 
tion they accomplish by forming their 
wheels either with spokes of maileable 
iron, and with. cast-iron rns, or by 
making the wheels and spokes of cast 
iron, with hoops, tires, or trods, of mal- 
leable iron, and in some instances, par- 
ticularly for wheels of very small dia- 
meters, instead of spokes of maticable 
iron, they employplates of malleable iron, 
to form the junction between the naves 
and the cast-iron rims of the wheels. 
Theadvantagesgained by their method 
of constructing rail-ways are, first, that 
the separate pieces of which they consist 
are, cateris paribus, rendered by their 
mode of joining them capable of sus- 
taining a much heavier pressure than 
those which are joined in the usual way. 
Secondly, by their mode of joining the 
rails they remove the liability to which 
rails joined in the usual plan (where the 
end of one rail is seldom im the same 
plane with the correspondent end of the 
next) ave exposed, of receiving blows 
aud socks from the carriages which 
move over them, and to which blows and 
shocks the great breakage which ofien 
occurs ty sail-ways, when not made of 
uormous Weight, may generally be re- 
ferred; and, as action and re-action are 
mutnal and contrary, if they prevent the 
communication of shocks to the rails, they 
at the same time preserve the wheels, 
the carriages, and engines, which move 
ever them from the re-action which is 
often destructive'to them. As the centre 
of gravity in a loaded coal-waggon is 
from its shape mach elevated, there is 
generally a gieat waste of coal from the 
siaking of the waggons, to which that 
circumstance, (namely, the position of 
the centie of gravity) makes them more 
liable when they encounter obstacles, as 
they do ai the junetion of almeust every 
two rails on the common rail-ways. On 
their rail-ways the loss thus arising is, if 
not entirely prevented, at least consi- 
derably diminished, by the steady and 
regular motion of the waggons. The 
usttal method of fixing down the plates 
of which the plate rail-ways employed in 
eoal mines, and there called tram and 


plate; 
Wi the 


some other cause, generally very soon 
start up, and consequently the plates 
work loose, and very frequently the nails 
come entirely out. ‘The delay of work 
the breakage of plates, wheels, &e, ani 
the injury which the horses reecive from 
the loose nails which result from. the 
mode of fixing the plate rail-ways, aye 
generally complained of, and therefore 
ihe advantages of a plan which will re. 
move these incouveuiences must be ap. 
parent, 

When locomotive steam-engines are 
employed as the moving or propelling 
power on rail-ways, they have, from 
much practice, found it of the utmostin. 
portance that they should move steadily, 
and as free as possible from shocks or vi- 
brations, which have the effect of de. 
ranging the working parts of the ma- 
chinery, and lessening their power. It 
is therefore to produce that steadiness of 
motion, and to prevent the engines from 
receiving shocks, and to preserve their 
equilibrium, that they employ the floating 
pistons, which, acting on an clastic fluid, 
produce the desired effect with much 
more accuracy than could be obtained 
by employing the finest springs of steel 
to suspend the engine. The wheels 
which are constructed on their plan will 
be found, when compared with those al- 
ready m use (the weights of both being 
equal) to be more durable; fer the arms, 
when made of malleable iron, being it- 
finitely less liable to be broken by shocks 
or concussions than those of cast iron, 
may be employed of less weight, and in 
fewer numbers; so that the excess of 
weight of the extra arms of the cast-iron 
wheels may be applied on the rims 
of their wheels, and thus add to the 
substance of that part which alone suf 
fers from the friction of the rails. T he 
rims of wheels thus constructed can-alse 
be case-hardened without risk of break 
ing, either in cooling or afterwards, 
which is not the case when wheels ate 


cast in one piece. The advantages of 


hooping cast-iron wheels with malleable 
iron tires or trods, are, that when such 
ures or trods are worn through, they can 
very casily be replaced at a small ex- 
pense, and that the tire which is not lia 
ble to break, receiving the shocks from 
tue re-action of the rails, proscrves ths 

case 




















pe derably | 
iron wheel, by considerably les- 
is the effect of such shocks on the 
etal. 

per oe is perhaps impossible te cast the 
pars or plates of metal of which rail- 
ways and plate-ways are composed per- 
fectly straight, and correctly even and 
smooth on their surfaces, and equally 
dificult to fit the joints with mathe- 
matical accuracy, the wheels of the en- 
gines and waggons will always have 
some inequalities and obstacles to en- 
counter. From these circumstances, 
therefore, they are induced to employ the 
improvements which they have made in 
the construction of the locomotive en- 
ine, and in the wheels of carriages upon 
edge rail-ways and plate rail-ways, con- 
structed according to their own plans; 
but it is apparent that their adoption on 
the rail and plate ways on the usual con- 

struction is of still more importance. 
Messrs. Lorr and Stevenson there- 
fore claim as a method of facilitating 
the conveyance of goods, and all manner 
of materials along edge rail-ways or plate 
rail-ways, the use of any of the plans they 
have described singly, as well as the 
whole of them collectively. They have 
no hesitation in saying, (for they speak 
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from the experiments they have already 
made,) that on a rail-way constructed on 
their plan, and with a locomotive engine 
and carriage wheels on their prisciple, 
the expedition with which goods can be 
conveyed with safety will be increased 
to nearly double the rate with which 
they are at present usually taken along 
rail-ways, and with less interruption 
from the breakage of wheels, rails, &c. 
than at present occurs, and with much 
less injury to the working parts of the 
engine. 

Other Patents lately granted, of which we 

solicit the Specifications. 

Wm. Bounp, of Ray-street, Clerken- 
well, iron-founder, and Wa. Stone, of 
Berkly-street, brass-founder ; fora method 
of applying certain apparatus for convert- 
ing the fuel, and for heating retorts, of 
gas-light apparatus, into coke or charcoal, 
—May 17. 

BenJ. Coon, of Birmingham, gilt-toy 
maker ; for an improved method of making 
and constructing rollers and cylinders, 
both solid and hollow.—May 17. 

Wm. Owen, of Wrexham, cabinets 
maker; for a portable table or box mam 
gle.— May 17. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


— 


THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETYor CALCUTTA. 


NEW volume of the transactions 
of this deservedly-celebrated so- 
ciety has recently arrived in Europe; 
and it contains, as usual, a variety of 
original and very interesting disserta- 
tions. One of them relates to the Hi- 


malaya Mountains, of which we have - 


already given the results; and another 
exhibits an entire new view of ARITH- 
METIC and ALGEBRA, and proves that 


the Hindoos were the inventors of those - 


sciences in the form in which they are 
now practised by us. 


On Hindu Arithmetic and Algebra ; by 
Edward Strachey, esq. 

Four years ago I printed at Calcutta 
some observations on the mathematical 
sciences of the Hindas. In that tract I 
Proved, that an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the algebra of the Hindas 
might be had, by means of translations, 
extant in the Persian language, of cer- 
tain Sancrit books, 

Of the Bija Ganita, or Hindd algebra 
of Bhascara Acharya, I have sent home 
& full account, which I suppose must 

MontHLy Mag, No. 302, 


have been published by this time. In 
that account (derived entirely from a 
Persian translation,) it is proved, that 
the Hindus had made a wonderful pro- 
gress in some parts of algebra; that, in 
the indeterminate analysis, they were in 
possession of a degree of knowledge 
which was, in Europe, first communi- 
cated to the world by Bachet and Fer- 
mat, in the seventeenth century ; and 
by Euler and De la Grange in the 
eighteenth. 

_ We know bat very little of algebra in 
its infancy and first progress: it was 
introduced into Europe from Arabia, 
towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; and the work of Diophanius 
became known about three hundred 
years after. From the differcpce be- 
tween his algebra and that of, the Euro- 
pean writers, there was reasorrto Believe 
that they were not of the same origin. 

The Greek algebra may be seen in 
Diophantus, who is the only Greek 
writer on the subject wha has ever been 
heard of. : 

The Indian algebra may be seen in 
the Bija Ganita, and the Lilavati (by the 
author of the Bija Ganita) ; and, as the 

U Persian 
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Persian translations of these works con- 
tain a degree of knowledge which did 
yot exist in avy of the ordinary sources 
of science, extant in the time of the 
translators, they may be safely taken as 
Indian, and of ancient origin. ‘To give 
some idea of the algebra of the Ara- 
bians, whereby we may be enabled to 
judge whether, on the one hand, it could 
have been derived from Diophantus ; or, 
on the other, that of the Hindus could 
have been taken from them—the work 
entitled Khulasat-ul-Hisah may be 
taken as a specimen; especially be- 
cause, as there isa part of this book 
which marks the limits of algebraical 
knowledge in the time of the writer. 

The work, as stated by the author in 
his preface, consists of an introduction, 
ten books, and a conclusion. 

The introduction contains definitions 
of arithmetic, of number, which is its 
object, and of various classes of num- 
bers. The author distinctly ascribes to 
the Indian sages the invention of the 
nine figures, to express the numbers 
trom one to nine. 

Book I. comprises the arithmetic of 
integers. ‘The rules enumerated under 
this head are—-Addition, duplation, sub- 
traction, halving, multiplication, division, 
and the extraction of the square reot. 
‘Yhe method of proving the operation, by 
throwing out the nines, is described 
under each of these rules. The author 
gives the following remarkable defini- 
tions of multiplication and division, viz. 
“ Multiplication is finding a number such 
that the ratio which one of the factors 
hears to it shall be the same as that which 
unity bears to the other factor ;’ and, 
* division is finding a number which has 


the same ratio to unity as the dividend 


has to the divisor.” 

Vor the multiplication of even tens, 
hundreds, &c. into one another, the author 
delivers the following rule, which is re- 
markable in this respect, that it exhibits 
an application of something resembling 
the indexes of logarithms. , 

* Take the numbers as if they were 
units, ond multiply then together, and 
write “un the product: then add the 
numbers of the ranks together, (the place 
of units being one, that of tens two. Se. ) 
subtract one from the sum, and call the 
remainder the number of the rank of the 
product. D'or example, in multiplying 
30 into 40, reckon 12 of the rank of hun- 
dyreds—for the sum of the numbers of their 
ranks is 4, and 3 is the numbey of the 
rank o hundreds: multiplying 49 into 
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500, reckon 20 of the rank of t 

for the sum of the numbers of the rani; 
is 5.” | 

The following contrivances haye gy. 
ficient singularity to merit particu 
attention :— 

1. To multiply numbers between 5 ana 
10. Callone of the factors tens, and from 
the result, subtract the product of that fac. 
tor by the difference of the other factor 

from ten, For example, to multiply 8 into 
9. Subtract from 90 the product of 9 by2, 
there remains 72. Or add the factors 
together, and call the excess above 10, 
tens. Multiply together the two differ. 
ences of the factors from 10, and add the 
product to the former number, For ex. 
ample, to multiply 8 by 7, add to 50 the 
product of 2 into 3. 

2. To multiply units into numbers be. 
tween umits and 20; add the two factors 
together, call the difference of the sum 
from 10, tens. From this result, sub. 
tract the product of the difference of the 
simple number from 10 and of the com- 
pound number from 10. For example, 
to multiply 8 by 14. Subtract from 

120, the product of 2 into 4. 

3. To multiply together numbers be- 
tween 10 and 20; add the units of one 

factor to the other factor, and call the 
sum tens : add to this the product of the 
units into the units. For example, to 
multiply 12 into 13, add 6 to 150. 

4. To multiply numbers between 10 
and 20 into compound numbers between 
20 and 100; multiply the units of the 
smaller by the tens of the greater, add the 
product to the greater number, and call 
the sum tens. Add to it the product of 
the units in both numbers. For example, 
to multiply 12 into 26, add 4 to 26 and 
call 30, tens. Finish the operation, tt 
is 312. 

5. To multiply numbers between 2 
and 100, where the digits in the place of 
tens are the same; add the units of one 

factor to the other, and multiply the sum 
by the tens, call the product tens, and add 
to it the product of the units suultiphet 
by the units. For example, to mu tiply 
23 by 25, multiply 28 by two. Call the 
product 5G tens, finish the operation; 
575 is obtained. 

G. To multiply numbers between 10 
and 100, when the digits in the place of 
tens are different. Multiply the tens of 
the smaller number into the larger num 
ber; add to the result, the product @ the 
units of the smaller number into the tens 
of the greater; call the sum tens; add to 


this the product of the units into the —_ 
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For example, to multiply 23 into 34, 
add 9 to 68, add 12 to 770. 

7. To multiply two unequal numbers, 
half the sum of which is simple ( Mufrid ), 
take the sum of the two, and multiply 
half of it into itself. From tlas product 
subtract the square of half the difference 
of the two numbers, For example, to 
multiply 24 by 36. From 900 subtract 
the square of half the difference of the 
numbers, that is 36; there remains 
864. y 

For multiplying numbers, consisting 
each of several places of figures, the me- 
thod deseribed by this author, under the 
name of Shabacah, or net-work, and il- 
lustrated by the following example, may 
have suggested the idea of Napier’s 
hones, 

Multiply 62374 by 207. 


6 2 3 7 4 


9\1 1 
21/41/ 6/4 8 
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On the other rules, nothing is delivered 
differing so much from those contained 
in our common books of arithmetic, as 
to require specific mention. 

Book second contains the arithmetic 
of fractions; and book third the rule of 
three, or to find an unknown number by 
four proportionals. Book fourth de- 
livers the rule of position, or to find an 
unknown number by assuming one once 
or twice, and comparing the errors. 
Book filth gives the method of finding 
an unknown number, by reversing all 
the steps of the precess described in the 
question. The sixth book treats of men- 


























suration. ‘Fheintreduetion contains geo- - 


metrical definitions, Chapter [. treats 
ofthe mensuration of rectilinear surfaces. 
Under this head the two following ar- 
ticles are deserving of notice. 1. To 
tind the point in the base of a triangle 
where it will be cut by a perpendicular, 
Jet fall from the opposite angle. Cail 
the greatest side the base ; multiply the 
sum of the two lesser sides by their dif- 
ference; divide the product by the base, 
and subtract the quotient from the base; 
one half the remainder will shew the 
place on the base, where the perpen- 
dicular falls towards the least side. 

2. To find the area of an equilateral 
triangle. Multiply the square of a 
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quarter of the square of one of the sides 
by three; the square root of the product 
is the area required. 

Chapter second treats of the mensu- 
ration of curvilinear surfaces. For the 
circle the rule delivered in many come 
mon books of mensuration is given: viz. 
multiply the square of the diameter by 
11, and divide the product by 14. 

Chapter third, on the mensuration of 
solids, contains nothing of singularity 
sufficient to merit particular notice. 
This chapter concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence. ‘'The demonstrations 
of all these rules are contained in my 
greater work, entitled Bahr-ul-Hisab 
{the ocean of calculation ;) may God 
grant me grace to finish it,” 

Book seventh treats of practical geo- 
metry. Chapter first on levelling, for 
the purpose of making canals. In this 
are described the plummet level, aud 
the water Jevel on the same principle 
with our spirit level. 

Chapter second, on the mensuration 
of heights, accessible and inaccessible. 
Under the former of these heads are de- 
livercd the common methods, by bring- 
ing the top of a pele whose height is 
know, ina line between the eye and the 
lop of the height required ; by viewing 
the image of the top in a horizontal 
mirror; by taking the proportion between 
a stick of known length, set up perpen- 
dicular to the horizon and its shadow; 
and by taking the length of the shadow 
of the height when the sun’s altitude is 45 
degrees, ‘The last method is this, “Place 
the index of the astrolabe at the mark of 
49 degrees, and stand at a place from 
whence the height of the object is 
visible through the sights, and measure 
from the place where you stand to the 
place where a stone would fall from the 
top; add your own height, and the sum is 
the quantity required,” 

- For the mensuration of inaccessible 
heights the following rule is delivered, 
“Observe the top of the objects through 
the sights, and mark on what shadow 
line (division) the lower end of the index 
falls. ‘Then move the index @ step for- 
ward or baekward, and advance or re- 
cede till you see the top of the object 
again. Measure the distance between 
your stations, and multiply by 7 if the 
index is moved a Dhil-Kadam, and by 
12 if it is moved a Dhal- Asba, according 
to the shadow. lines on the astrolabe. 
This is the quantity required. 

Chapter third. On measuring the 
breadth of rivers and the depth of wells. 
Ist, Stand on the bank of the river, and 
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through the two sights look at the op- 
posite bank; then turn round and look 
at any thing on the land side, keeping 
the astrolabe even. ‘The distance from 
the observer to the object is the same as 
the breadth of the river. 2d. Place 
something over the well which shall 
serve for its diameter; from the centre of 
this diameter drop something heavy and 
shining till it reach the bottom, and make 
a mark at the center; then look at the 
heavy body through the two sights of the 
astrolabe, so that the line of vision may 
cut the diameter. Multiply the distance 
from the mark on the diameter to the 
place where the line of vision cuts it, by 
your own height, and divide the product 
by the distance from the place where the 
line is cut to the place where you stand, 
The quotient is the depth of the well. 
Book eighth. “ On finding unknown 
quantities by Algebra. In this book are 
two chapters. ° 
“Chapter first. Introductory. Call 
the unknown quantity Shaz (thing,) its 
roduct into itself Mal (possession,) the 
product of Mal into Shai, Cad (a die or 
cube,) of Shai into Cab, Mal-Mal; of 
Shai into Mal-i-Mal, Mal-Cab; Shai 
into Mal-i-Cab, Cab-i-Cab; and so on, 
without end. For one Caé write two 
Mal, and from these two Mals one be- 
comes Cad; afterwards both Mals be- 
come Cab. Thus the seventh power is 
Mal-i- Mal-i-Cab, and the eighth Mal-i- 
Cab-i-Cab ; in the ninth Cab-i-Cab-Cab, 
and soon. All these powers are in pro- 
portion, either ascending or descending. 
Thus the ratio of Mal-i-Mal to Cab is 
like the ratio of Cab to Mal, Mal to Shai, 
and Shai to one, and one to one divided 
by Shai ; and one divided by Shai to one 
divided by Mal; and one divided by 
Mal to ane divided by Cab; and one 
divided by Cab to one divided by Ma/-i- 
Mal. To multiply one of these powers 
by another, if they are both on the same 
side, (viz. of unity,) add the exponents of 
their powers together; the product will 
have the same denomination as this sum, 
For example, to multiply Mal-i-Cab by 
Mal-i-Mal-i-Cab; the first is the fifth 
power, the second the seventh: the result 
then is, Cab-i-Cab-t-Cab-i-Cab, or four 
Cabs, which is the twelfth power. If the 
factors are on different sides, the product 
will be the excess on the side of the 
ae, The product of one divided by 
al-i- Mal into Mal-i-C4b is Shai + and 
the product of one divided by C4b-i-Cb- 
Cab into Cab-i- Wa/4- Mail, is one divided 
by Mal; and, if the factors are at the 
same disiance (irom one), the product is 
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one, The particulars of the methods of 
division, and extraction of roots and 
other rules, f have given in my greate 
book. The rules of algebra which have 
been discovered by learned men are six 
and they relate to number and Shai an4 
Mal. 'The following table will shew the 
products and quotients of these, which 
are here given for the sake of brevity;— 
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Divisor. 








“The use of the table is this: multiply 
the co-efficient of one of the two quan- 
tities by that of the other; the result is 
the co-efficient of the product, which is 
of the denomination contained in the 
square where the lines from the two fac- 
tors meet. If on either side there be & 
subtractive (negative) quantity, call the 
minuend plus or affirmative, aud the sub- 
trahend minus negative. The product 
of plus into plus and minus into minus 
are both plus, and the product of dif- 
ferent kinds are minus. Multiply the 
quantities together, and subtract the 
negative from the affirmative. For ex- 
ample, the product of 10 and one Shai 
into 10 all but one Shai, is 100 all but 
Mal. The product of 5 all but Shar, by 
7 all but Shai is 35 and one Mal all but 
12 Shai. Another example—The pro- 
duct of 4 Mal and 6 all but 2 Shai, into 
8 Shai all but 5, is 12 Cab, and 28 Shat 
all but 26 Mal and 30. In division, find 
a number which multiplied by the 
divisor will produce the dividend. Dt 
vide the co-efficient of the dividend by 
that of the divisor, the quotient is the 

co-efficient 
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eo-eflicient of the quantity which is op- 

osite to the dividend and divisor. 

Chapter the second. On the six rules 
of algebra.—To find unknown quantities 
by algebra depends on acuteness and 
sagacity; an attentive consideration of 
the terms of the question, and a success- 
ful application of the invention to such 
things as may serve to bring out what 
js required, Call the unknown quantity 
Shai, and proceed with it according to 
the terms of the question, as has been 
said, till the operation ends with an 
equation. Let that side where there are 
negative quantities be made perfect, 
and let the negative quantity be added 
to the other side: this is called restora- 
tion (Jebr.) Let those things which 
are of the same kind, and equal on voth 
sides, be thrown away: this is oppo- 
sition (Mukabalah). Equatity is either 
of one species to another, which is of 
three kinds, called ( Mufridat) simple; 
or of one species to two species, which 
is of three kinds, called ( Muktarinat ) 
compound, 

Case the first— Mufridat. Number is 
equal to things. Divide the number by 
the co-efficient of the things, and the 
unknown quantity will be found. For 
exainple—a person admitted that he 
owed Zaid 1000 and one-half of what 


he owed Amer; and that he owed 


Amer 1000 all but one-half of what he 
owed to Zaid. Call Zaid’s debt Shai: 


A 
then Amer’s debt is 1000, all but half of 
Sha. ‘Then Zaid’s is 1500 all but a 
fourth of Shai: this is equal to Shat. 
After Jebr, 1500 is equal to one Shai 
and a quarter of Shai. So for Zaid is 


1200, and for Amer 400. 

Case the second.— Multiples of Shai 
equal to multiples of Mal. Divide the 
co-efficient of the things by that of the 


Mal ; the quotient isthe unknown qua-_ 


lity. Example:—Some sons plundered 
their father’s inheritance, which consist- 
ed of Dinars; one took 1, another 2, 
the third 3, and soon increasing by one. 
The ruling power took back what they 
had plundered, and divided it among 
them in equal shares. Then each re- 
ceived 7. How many sons were there, 
and how many Dinars? Suppose the 
number of sons Shai, and take the sum 
of the extremes, that is to say, 1 and 
Shai; multiply them by half of Shai: 
this is the number of Dinars. For the 
product of the sum of any series of num- 
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fo the product of the sum of the two 
extremes, into half the number of terms. 
Divide the number of the Dinars by 
Shai, which is the number of the sons; 
the quotient, according to the terms of 
the question, will be 7. Multiply 7 by 
Shai, which is the divisor; 7 Shai is the 
product, which is equal to 4 M74 and & 
Shai, After Jebr and Miukabalah, one 
Mal is equal to 13 Shai. Shai then is 
13 ; and this is the number of the sons. 
Multiply this by 7: the number of Dz 
vars will be found 91. 

Questions of this sort may be solved 
by position. ‘Thus, suppose the number 
of sons to be 5; the first error is 4 in 
defect. Then suppose it to be 9; the 
second error is 2 in defect. The first 
Mahfidh is 10 and the second is 36; 
their difference is 26; the difference of 
the errors is 2, Another method, which 
is easy and short, is this. Double the 
quotient, (the number 7 in the question) 
subtract one, and the result is the num- 
ber of sons. 

Case the third —Numbeér equal to 
Mal. Divide the number by the co-efti- 
cient of the Mal; the root of the quotient 
is the unknown quantity, Forexample. 
A person admitted that he owed Zaid 
the greater of two sums of money, the 
sum of which was 20 and the product 
96. Suppose one of them to be 10 and 
Shai, and the other 10 all but Shai. The 
product, which is 100 all but Mai, is 
equal to 96; and after Jebr and Muka- 
balah, one Mal is equal to 4, and Shae 
equal to 2. One of. the sums then is 
8 and the other 12, and 12 is the debt of 
Zaid, ) 

First case of Muktarinat. Number 
equal to Mal and Shai. Complete the 
Mal to unity if it is deficient, and reduce 
it to the same if it exceeds, and reduce 
the numbers and Shaz in the same ratio, 
by dividing all by the co-efficient of the 
Mal. ‘Then square one half the co-efii- 


cient of the Shai, and add this square to 


the numbers. Subtract from the root of 
the sum half the co-efficient of the Shaz, 
and the unknown will remain. Ex- 
ample. A person admitted thathe owed 
Zaid a sum less than 10, so much that if 
the square of it was added to its product 
by 4 what it wants of 10, the sum would 
be 12. Suppose the number Shai, its 
square is Mal; half the remainder from 
10 is 5 all but half of Shai. The pro- 
duct of Shai by this is 5 Shai all but 3 of 
Mal. 'Theretore 4 of Mal and 5 Sha 
are equal to 12. One Mal and 10 Shai 
are equal to 24, Subtract half the co- 
a wit | | efficient 
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efficient of the Shai from the root of the 
sum of the square of § the co-efficient of 
the Shai and the numbers: there re- 
mains 2, which is the number required, 

Second case. Shai equal to numbers 
and Mal. After completing or rejecting, 
subtract the numbers from the square ol 
half the co-efficient of the Shaz, aud add 
ile root of the remainder to half the co- 
efficient of the Shai; or subtract the 
former from the latter; the result is the 
anknown quantity. Example—What 
number is that which being multiplied 
by halt of itself and the product increased 
by 12, the result is five times the original 
number. Multiply Shat by half itself, 
then half of Mal added to 12 is equal to 5 
Shai. One Mal and 24 is equal to 10 
Shai. Subtract 24 from the square of 
5, there remains one, and the root of one 
is one. The sum or difference of 1 and 
& is the number required. 

Third case. Mal equal to number 
and Sha. Alter completion or rejec- 
tion, add the square of half the co-efli- 
cient of the Shar to the numbers, and add 
the root of the sum to half the co-efficient 
of the Shat. This is the unknown quan- 
tity. For example—What number is 
that which being subtracted from its 
square, and the remainder added to the 
square, is 10?) Subtract Shai trom Mal 
and go on with the operation, 2 Ma/ all 
but Shai is equal to 10; and after Jebr 
and Radd, Mal is equal to 5 and } of 
Shai. The square of half the co-eflicient 
of the Séazt and 4, is Sand half an eighth, 
and its root is 24. ‘Vo this add 4, the 
result is 24, which is the number re- 
quired, 

Book ninth contains twelve rules re- 
garding the properties of numbers, viz. 

1. To find the sum of the products of 
a number multiplied inio itself, aad into 
all numbers below it: add one to the num- 
ber, and multiply the sum by the square 
of the number ; half the product is the 
number required. 

2. To add the odd numbers in their 
regular order:—add one to the last num- 
ber, and take the square of half the sum. 

3. To add even nunbers from two up- 

wards :—muitiply half the last even num- 
her by a number greater by une than that 
half. 
_ A. To add the squares of the numbers 
an order :—add one to twice the last num- 
ber, aud multiply a third of the sum by 
the sum of the numbers. 

5. To find the sum of the cubes in suc- 
cession :—take the square of the sum of 
the numbers. 


6. Zo find the product of the routs of 
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two numbers :—multiply one by the 
and the root of the product is the angyp, 

7. To divide the root of one number}, 
that of another :—divide one by the other 
the root of the quotient is theanswer, ’ 

8. Zo find @ perfect number: that js 

a number which is equal to the sum o 
its aliquot parts (Euclid, book vii, deg 
22). Lhe rule is that delivered by Euclid, 
book 9, prop. 36. 
9. To find a square ina given ratio tp 
its root:—divide the first number of the 
ratio by the second; the square of the 
quotient is the square required. 

10. If any number rs multiplied ang 
divided by another, the product multiplied 
by the quotient is the square of the first 
number. 

1). Lhe difference of two squares is 
equal to the product of the sum and diffe. 
rence of the roots. 

12. Lf two numbers are divided by 
each other, and the quotients multiplied 
together, the result is always one. 

Book tenth contains nine examples, 
all of which are capable of solution by 
simple equations, position, or retracing 
the steps of the operation, and some of 
them by simple proportion ; so that itis 
needless to specify them. 

It does not appear that the Arabians 
used algebraic notation or abbreviating 
symbols; that they had any knowledge 
of the Diephantine algebra, or of any but 
the easiest and elementary parts of 
the science. Bahd-ul-din ascribes the 
invention of the numeral figures in the 
decimal scale to the Indians. As the 
proof commonly given of the Indians be- 
ing the inventors of these figures is only 
an extract from the preface of a book of 
Arabic poems, it may be as well to men- 
tion that all the Arabic and Persian 
books of arithmetic ascribe the invention 
to the ludians. The following is an ex- 
tract from a Persian treatise of arithme- 
tic in my possession. 

“The Indian sages, wishing to express 
numbers conveniently, invented these 
nine figures { p / flo UVAQ. The first 
figure on the right hand they made stand 
lor units, the second for tens, the third 
for hundreds, the fourth for thousands. 
Thus, after the third rank, the next 
following is units of thousands, the 
second tens of thousands, the third hut- 
(reds of thousands, and so on. Every 
figure therefore in the first rank is the 
number of units it expresses; every 
figure in the second the number of tens 
which the figure expresses, in the third 
the number of hundreds, and so © 
When in any rank a figure is — 
wri 
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evpher like a small circle 0 to 
aaa the rank. ‘Thus ten is written 
10, a hundred 100; five thousand and 
twenty-five 5025.” ical 

Of the Indian algebra in its full ex- 
tent, the Arabians seem to have been 
ignorant; but it is likely they had their 
algebra from the same source as their 
arithmetic. The Arabian and Persian 
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treatises on algebra, like the eld Euro. 


pean ones, begin with the arithmetic, 


called in those treatises the arithmetic of 
the Indians, and have a second part on 
algebra; but no notice is taken of the 
origin of the latter. Most likely their 
algebra, being numeral, was considered 
by the authors as part of arithmetic. 
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“The Wandering Stranger, or Child of 
Misfortune ;” a pathetic Ballad, sung by 
Miss Tunstall, at the London Concerts. 
Written by Mr, G. E. Giffard ; composed 
by Mr. J. Monro. 18. 6d. 

gag R. MONRO, in the present com- 
N position, has produced a pleasing 
and interesting ballad-melody. Its pas- 
sages are attractive, and their connec- 
tion is natural, while the plaintive cast 
that prevails over the whole contributes, 
in no trivial degree, to the general jus- 
tice with which he has treated Mr. 
Giffard’s poetry. 

“ The Savoyard’s Return.” From the re- 
mains of Kirke White ; composed by J. 
Hunter. 28. 

Of the melody of this little song, we 
caniot speak in terms of warm com- 
mendation. It wants expression, and 
is deficient in those features which some- 
times, by dint of pleasing the car, com- 
pensaic the absence of appropriaic con- 
ception and characteristic emphasis, In 
a word, the composer appears to have 
thought it sufficient to accumulate a 
certain number of passages, and to have 
arranged them without any consistency 
or meaning. ‘The false accent given to 
the appellation of the lady, whose cha- 
racter constitutes the burthen of the 
strain, is a fatal defect. 

“The Rosy-Cheek’d Boy at the Cottager’s 
Door ;” a Ballad, sung by Mr-Horn at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury- Lane. 

The words and melody of this ballad 
are by the author of “ the Village Milk- 
Maid ;” “the Baronet’s Choice ;’ “the 
Grateful Cottager ;” and “Down in 
the Valley my Father dwells.” The 
alr, without any prominent mark of 
pathos, or sweetness, possesses some- 
what of both. It is smooth, flowing, 
and soothing, but rather qualificd to 
tranguillize than to move the feelings ; 
to lull the mind, than to touch the heart. 
Its claims te notice will, however, we 
doubt not, be thought respectable ; and 
we are too well satisfied with its general 


rs 


~~ 


merits to wish to obstruct its favorable 


_reception. 


The Medley Overture to the Pantomime of 
Harlequin Horner, or the Christmas Pie ; 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
Lane, with universal approbation. Com- 
posed and arranged for the Piano-forte, 
and + a tu his friend, Mr. T. Cooke. 
28. 6d. 

Of this light compilation, it is, per- 
haps, sufficient to state, that it comprizes 
five little movements: an introductory 
Andante, in common time of four 
crotchets; an Allegro, in the same mea- 
sure ; an Andante con Espressione, in two 
crotchets; an Allegro Spirito, in six 
quavers ; and a Rondo Allegro, in nine 
quavers; and that the whole forms a 
lively and agreeable melodic olio, 

An Introduction and ‘Rondo, for the Piano- 

forte. Composed by C. Muavius, jun. 2s. 6d. 

If, in the introductory movement of 
this publication, we find no very sirong 
tiile to our applause, we have to ac- 
knowledge some compensation in the 
agreeableness of the Rondo, the subject 
of which, in the qualities of novelty and 
sprightliness, would alone be sufficient 
to rank it above mediocrity. The ad- 
ventitious matter has the merit of hold- 
ing a just relationship with the theme, 
(no common praise ;) and, while the turn 
and animation of the ideas manifest 
taste, and sprightliness of fancy, the 
general conduct of the piece is equally 
demonstrative of deliberation and judg- 
ment, 


““ The Robin ;” an admired Ballad, sung by 
Master Wiiliams ; the Muste composed by 
Mr, G. Nicks. 18. 

“The Robin” is a pleasant little bal- 
lad, of two verses, to the second of whicls 
the music is repeated, but only by way 
of a make-weight in notes, since the 
re-print of the melody was not necessi- 
tated by any variation in the correspon- 
ding lines of the stanzas. The air is 
regular, and of a continuous character; 


indeed, so perfectly homogeneous, that 
it 
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it may vie, in this important respect, 
with the best vocal trifles of the day. 
Upon the whole, Mr. N. may be said 
to have succeeded in his effort to add to 
the number of the most pleasing of our 
ephemeral melodies. 
“OQ! Give Thanks,” Psalm the 107th. ; ar 
ranged fur two Treble Voices, and also as 
a Trio for two Treble Voices and a Bass ; 
composcil by L.C. Nielson, 18.6d. 
Though the passages of which this 
anthem chiefly consists are of a com- 
mon-place description, many of the ideas 
are striking, while the general construc- 
tion is neat and not unelassical. In 
music for the church, we naturally look 
for a respectable portion of science, 
samples of imitative contrivance, and 
those combinations and evolutions which 
form the least dubitable evidences of an 
acquaintance with the great ecclesias- 
tical composers, Considering the pre- 
sent musical superficiality, we are dis- 
posed to be satisfied with this specimen 


‘ 
[Sept 2, 
of Mr. Nielson’s theoretical acquisitj 
though we are far from wishing to be 
understood as meaning that his com 
sition does not demonstrate, that, if hy 
has proceeded some way in the road of 
professional Knowledge, he has sty 
much farther to travel, ere he will claim 
the honorable post of a proficient jg 
harmonical erudition. 


A favorite Air, with Variations for the 
Piano-forte ; composed by Gelinck. 9s, 64. 
This Air (the Queen of  Prussia’s 
Waltz,) possesses a degree of character 
which indicates originality of concep. 
tion, and is of a cast sufficiently attrac. 
tive to ensure the favorable attention of 
the public. The variations (five jn 
number) form so many lively diversities 
of the original theme, and are succeeded 
by a coda which winds up the whole in 
rather a striking style, and manifests 
considerable mastery in the art of pro 
ducing effect. 











BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


—_——— 
ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
i 


AP. XXXV. For punishing Mu- 

tiny and Desertion ; and for the het- 

ter Payment of the Army and their 
Quarters.—JIune 20. 

Number of forces, 121,055. 

Cap. XXXVI. To regulate the 
Trade to and from the Places within the 
Limits of the Charter of the East India 
Company, and certain Possessions of his 
Majesty in the Mediterranean.—June 20. 

Cap. AAXVIT. To explain and 
amend an Act of the Fifty-third Year of 
his present Majesty, relating to Tolls on 
Carriages used in Husbandry, and to re- 
move Doubts as to Exemption of Car- 
riages, not wholly laden with Manure, 


from Payment of Toll.—June 20. 


Not to exempt certain carriages from 
tolls. 


Cap. XXXVIIT. To continue, until 
the 15th Day of June 1818, an Act of the 
52nd Year of his present Majesty, for the 
more effectual Preservation of the Peace, 
by enforcing the Duties of Watching and 
Warding.—June 20, + 

Cap. AAXIX. To extend certain 
Provistous of the Acts of the 36th and 
Slnd Years of the Reign of his present 
Majesty to Matters of Charity and 
bre nelly Soc iedies,— June 20. 

Cap. XL. To authorize the reward- 
ing Ogieers of the Customs for their Ser. 


vices in | gear agp. illicit Distillation in 
Scotland, under an Act passed in the last 
Session of Parliament.—June 20. 

Cap. XLI. To repeal two Acts pase 
sed in the 54th and 55th Years of his pre- 
sent Majesty, relating to the Office of the 
Agent General, and for iranferving the 
Duties of the said Office to the Offices of 
the Paymaster General and Secretary @ 
War.—June 20. 

Cap. XLII. To revive and continue, 
until the 25th Day of March 1819, an 
Act made in the 44th Year of his present 
Majesty, for permitting the Exportation 
of Salt from the Port of Nassau in the 
Island of New Providence, the Port of 
Exumaand the Port of Crooked Island 
the Bahama Islands, in American Shaps 
coming in Ballast.—June 27. 

Cap. XLII. For granting, for 
Two Years from the 5th Day of July, 
1817, Bounties on Sugar refined other- 
wise than by Claying.— June 27. 

Cap. X LIV, To allow Corps of Yeo 
manry or Volunteer Cavalry, when as- 
sembied for the Suppression of Riots or 
Tumulis, to be quartered and billetted, and 
Officers on Half Pay to hold certaw 
Commissions in such Corps, and to exempt 
Members in such Corps from serving the 
Office of Constable.—June 27. 

Cap. XLV, For the Continuation of 
4 
















1817:] 
all and every Person or Perens, in any 
and every Office, Place, or Employment, 
Civil or Military, within the United 
hingdom of Great Britain and L reland, 
Dominion of Wales, Town of Berwick- 
unon-Tweed, Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sarke, and Man,and also in all 
and every of his Majesty’s Foreign Pos- 
sessions, Colonies, or Plantations, which 
he or she shall hold, possess, or exercise 
during the Pleasure of the Crown, at the 
Lime of the Death or Demise of his pre- 
sent Majesty, until removed or discharged 
therefrom by the succeeding King or 
Queen of this Realm.—Jiaue 27. 

Cap. XLVI. Zo prevent the issuing 
and circulating of Preces of Copper or 
other Metal, usually called Tokens.— 
June 27, 

No copper tokens to be made or issued 
or circulated. 

Every person who shall, after the said 1st 
of January 1818, circulate or pass, as for 
any nominal value in money or goods, any 
such token, shall for every such token so 
cirealated or passed, whether such person 
shall be or have been-concerned in the 
origina! issuing or circulation of any such 
token,or only the bearer or holder thereof 
for the time being, forfeit any sum not less 
than two shillings nor more than ten shil- 
lings, at the discretion of the justice or jus- 
tices of the peace who shall hear and de- 
termine such offence. 

Not to affect Bank of England tokens,— 
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Sheffield penny tokens issued for the relief 
of the poor may circulate to 25th March 
1823.—Birmingham penny tokens issned 
for the relief of the poot may circulate to 
25th March 1820. 

Cap. XLVIL. - For settling and se- 
curing Annutties on Lord Colchester, and 
on the next Person to whom the Title of 
Lord Colchester shall descend, in consi« 
deration of his eminent services.—June 27. 

Cap. XLVILU. To make further 
Provision for the Adjustment of the Ace 
counts of the Consolidated Fund of’ the 
United Kingdom, and for making good 
any occasional Defictency which may arise 
inthe said Fund in Great Britain or Ire- 
land respectively ; and to direct the Appli- 
cation of Monies by the Commissioners 
Sor the reduction of the National Debt.— 
June 27, 

Cap. XLIX. For altering and 
amending the Laws of Excise with re- 
spect to Salt and Rock Salt.—June 27, 

Cap. L. To continue an Act made in 
the SAth Year of his present Majesty's 
Reign, intiiuled, ** An Act to provide for 
the preserving and restoring of Peace in 
such Parts of Ireland as may at any Time 
be disturbed by seditious Persons, or by 
Persons entering into unlawful Comin- 
nations or Conspiracies.— wire 27, 

Cap. LI. fo regulate the Celebras 
tion of Marriages in Newfoundland. 
June 27. 





ethene 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN AUGUST, 
With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM, 


ANOTHER poem, from the prolific pen 
of Lornp Byron, ander the title of the 
* Lament of Tasso,” has made its ap- 
pearance, It abouuds with luxuriaut 
metaphor, and the richest conceptions of 
the sublime. His lordship’s wanderings 
having bronght him to Ferrara, and to 
the hospital of St. Anna, with avidity he 


views the relics of the immortat Tasso; - 


enters the cell wherein the poct was 
contined for aspiring to, the love of the 
Princess Leonora, of the House of Este; 
his warm imagiaation personifies the 
bard, and in that loyely cell Lord Byron 
breathed this Lament. The following 
pissage, descriptive of a mad-house, is 
singolarly beatiful: : 
{have been patient, let me be so yet; 
{ liad forgotten half [ would forget, 
But it revives—oh! would it were my lot, 
To be forgetful as Tam forgot! 
Feel I not wroth with those that bade me 
dwell 

Tn this vast Lazar-house of many woes ? 

MuNTHLY Mae, No, 302. 


Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought 
the mind, , 
Nor words a language, nor even men mankind; 
Whiere cries reply to curses, shrieks to 
blows, 
And each is tortured in his separate hell—. 
For we are crowded in our solitndes, 
Many, but each divided by the wall, 
Which echoes Madness in her baffling 
moods ; ‘ 
While all can hear, none heed His neigh 
bour’s call, 
None! save that one . i... . 3s 20 


* * * * * * 
Feel I not wrath with those who placed me 
here? 


No! still thi to be vindictive—I 

Have pardoned princes’ insults, aud would 
die, 

Yes, sister of my sovereign! for thy sake 

I weed all bitterness from out my breast, 

It hath no business: where thou art a 
guest; 

Thy brother hates —but I can not detest ; 

Thou pitiest not—but I cau not forsake. * 

x OUR 
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Our curiosity was raised by the an- 
nouncement of “ Biographia Literaria, 
or Biographical Sketches of my Literary 
Life and Opinions, by S. 7. Coleridge, 
esq.” We kuew Mr. C. when his zeal 
in a good cause entitled him to geueral 
esteem; we heard with regret that he had 
enlisted among the mercenaries of abused 
power; and he now imposes on us the pain 
of secing him exhibit the decrepitude of 
genius! He complains, in the true spirit 
of misanthropy, of the maliguity of ene- 
mics, and the force of criticism; but it Is 
clear that he has far more reason to 
complain of the falsehood of friendship, 
which flatters him into the publication of 
volumes of which the following is the 
CONCLUDING, and by rhetorical rule, the 
ymost PERSPICUOUS, passage: 

“It is within the experience of many 
medical practitioners, that a patient, with 
strange and unusual symptoms of disease, 
has been more distressed in mind, more 
wretched, from the fact of being anintel- 
ligible to himself and others, than from the 
pain or danger of the: disease: nay, that 
the patient has received the most solid 
comfort, and resumed a genial and en- 
during chearfulness, fiom some new symp- 
tom or product, that had at once deter- 
mined the name and nature of bis com- 
plaint, and rendered it an intelligible ef. 
fect of au intelligible cause: even though 
the discovery did at the same moment 
preclude all liope of restoration. Hence 
the mystic theologians, whose delusions 
we may more confidently hope to separate 
trom their actual intuitions, when we con- 
descend to read their works without the 
presumption that whatever our fancy (al- 
ways the ape, and too often the adul- 
terator and counterfeit of our memory) has 
not made or cannot make a picture of, must 
be nonsense,—hence, 1 say, the mystics 
have joiwed in representing the state of the 
reprobate spits as a dreadful dream in 
which there is no sense of reality, not even 
of the pangs they are enduring—an eternity 
without time, and as it were below it— 
God present without manifestation of his 
presence, But these are depths, whieh 
we dare notlinger over, Letus turn toan 
instance more on a level with the ordinary 
sympathies of mankind. Here then, and 
iy this same healing influence of light and 
distinc’ Ueliolding, we may detect the final 
cause of that instinct which jp the great 
majority of instances leads-and almost 
compels the afflicted to communicate their 
sorrows. Hence too flows the alleviation 
that results from “opening out our griets:” 
) sag a a ongat ing distinguishable 

- ust, through which 
whatever is shapeless becomes magnified 
and (liecally) enormous.” 

Vn such an emphaiical conclusion of two 


(Sept, 
volumes on his own dear self—a ‘ 
which the author must be sup 
understand better than any other, 
a humane critic do otherwise than eX. 
press his pity,—or a just one, his co, 
tempt ? 

An excellent plan has also been 
executed in the Sexagenarian, op th, 
Recollections of a Literary Life. Vip 
common-place maxim of de mortuig yj] 
nisi bonum, would seem to restrain wy 
from mentioning this work; as the ay. 
thor of it, the Rev. Mr. BExor, is hoy 
numbered with the dead, and the bonum 
of the present Recollections is indeed 
almost nil. It is, however, incumbent 
apon us to state our opinion, that thes 
volumes will disappoint all those who 
expect to find, in the literary life of a 
Sexagenarian, a faithful philosophical 
view of the learning, policy, and genius 
of the age in which he lived ; with correct 
and liberal accounts of the eminent, 
among his evevals. They contain 
scarcely an anecdote of any general in- 
terest, not previously known in most 
literary circles, and they are written in 
a spirit of bigotry and toryism so re- 
pugnant to all the benign ends of lite 
rature and liberal philosophy, that«we 
are restrained from expressing the force 
of our disgust, merely by the eonsider 
ation that the author is no more. — 

Our philosophical readers will be 
mueh gratified with a tract from the 
able pen of the Rev. Dr. Cromsie, 
entitled, Cursory Observations, in Reply 
to the Strictures of the Rev. Mr. Gib 
christ, in his Rational Grammar, on @ 
Treatise on English Etymology and 
Syntax. The tearned Doctor has not 
only replicd to Mr. Gilchrist’s Strictures 
on his ‘Treatise in a most satisfactory 
manner, bat has availed himself of the 
opportunity thrust upon him by the 
temerity of the challenger to expose, 
with much force of ridicule and powel 
of arguinent, the fancitul doctrines 
Mr. Gilchrist in his Rational Grammar. 
There is more uscfal and entertamg 
matter on philology and grammar, cel 
tained in this brochure of seventy page 
than we haye met with in any Wo 
since the appearance of the Diversions 
of Purtey. 

We have perused with singular profit, 
an Outline of the Revolution in Spanish 
America, by a South American, and ° 
earnestly recommend it to all persons 
who desire to become acquainted with 
the origin and progress of the great com 
test between liberty and despotis™ 
Which now exists in the province 
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that vast continent. The author, who- 
ever he be, has possessed means of in- 
formation unattainable in Europe ; and 
be has connected all the events in a 
regular chain, in so lucid a manner, 
that, with the aid of any good map, the 
readers of Newspapers may be able to 
unravel the confusion of the public ac- 
counts. We regret that we have not 
room to put our readers in possession of 
an abstract of the work, but it will serve 
as the basis of an article in our Public 
Affairs, which, in future, we will devpte 
specially.to the infant Republics of La 
PLata, VENEZUELA, Mexico, CHILI, 
and Peru. It is to be regretted, that 
among the South Americans, the pubiic 

uestions are so mixed, and that pricst- 
craft holds over the mass of the people 
so powerful an ascendency. ‘The con- 
test began on the crafty English ques- 
tion about Ferdinand, and the standard 
of independence was raised against the 
mild government of Joseph Napoleon ; 
but, on the eaprice of fortune which 
restored the beloved Ferdinand, the inde- 
pendents divided, and many were dis- 
posed to submit to his yoke, while 
others sought to imitate the North Ame- 
ricaus, and establish free Republics. 
Hence, there is every where a loyalist 
party, and these, aided by professional 
assassins from Old Spain, render the 
contest a war of mutual extermination, 
and the murdering of hundreds of pri- 
soners in cold blood, and the carrying 
of fire and sword through whole districts, 
by infuriated partizans or bloody com- 
manders, are ordinary occprrences in 
this war of liberty or death. At ap- 
pears, by these accounts, that NAPOLEOY 
favored the cause of South American 
independence, and that King Jasery 
actually instructed his diplomatic agent 
at Baltimore, “to afford every facility 
in rendering Spanish America, which 


had been so long enslaved, fre ang in= - 


dependent of Europe, asking in return, 
the friendship of the natives and a free 
commerge,” (page 81.) At this time 
the republican party seem to be best 
consolidated in the fine provinces of La 
Plata and Chili, In Venezuela and 
New Granada the royal forees under 
the vindictive Morillo still keep the 
ficld. In Peru and Mexico the royal 
sovernments have quiet possession of 
the cities of Lima and Mexico, and 
tue independents appear only as Gue- 
rulas, aud in inagcessible districts. 


Among the honored victims of this con- 
“ty We Hane, with regret, the ilus- 
tous MIRANDA, &map of extraordinary 


test, 
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attainments, who had fought for liberty 
against a Cobourg and a Ferdinand, 
aud who lately died in the pestilential 
dungeons of Cadiz; the brave LINERS, 
who detended Buenos Ayres against 
Whitelock, and who was put to death 
by some partizans of Ferdinand; Hi- 
DALGO, a respectable priest, who, by his 
discourses, excited the Indians of Mex- 
igo to a revolt, but, being ultimately 
defeated, was, in July 1811, put to 
death; Dons CaLpas and Lozano, 
two eminent botanists, and Dons Ca- 
BAL aud Torres, men of eminent Icarn- 
ing, in spite of a couvention, were, ac- 
cording to the moral system of legiti- 
macy, hanged for being members of the 
Congress at Santa L'é de Borgota. Ge- 
neral SIMON BotivaR may be regarded 
as the Washington of Venezuela; Ge- 
neral SAN MarTIN is the active com- 
mander in Chili; while great hopes are 
entertained of the younger Mina and 
Humeert, in Mexico, The royalist 
forces appear to ke rapidly thinned by 
desertions, sickness, and death; while 
the atrocities and bad faiih of their com- 
manders serve to swell the number of 
their enemies. The author writes as a 
friend of liberty, but he is temperate 
and impartial in his narrations; and, 
though be thinks the independents must 
ultimately succeed, yet he candidly 
siates their difficulties and propagates 
no delusions, 

A second eslition, in octavo, has ap- 
peared, of Lapy MorGan’s France, 
of whieh it is no sinall praise to remark, 
that the French literati recognise it as 
the only portrait of France, drawn by 
English travelicrs, which can he read 
without disgust. At the same time, 
the Euglish reader, who is better qua- 
lified to judge of the style of the work, 
acknowledges the genius of the authe- 
ress in every paragraph. 

-Mr. Joreenson’s Travels through 
France and Germany miglit merit re- 
spect for their good style and arrange- 
ment, if his first chapier did not afford 
crounds for doubting the truth of all 
the rest. For example, he commenees 
with an account of the battle of Wa- 
terloo; but he asserts, that, althourh 
Wellington bad not quite 80,000 meu, 
Napoleon had 130,000; a discrepancy 
so palpable and so notorious, that it is 
wonderful i¢ shon|d be found in any 
book. Itis now well known, on various 
testimony, that the army of Napoleon 
did uot exceed 66,000 men, with which, 
however, he attacked the confederate 
army ef pearly 80,000; ip its tyeblg ling 
X 2 of 
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or 49.000 Prussians. It is, however, 
acreed on ail bands, that none but Bri- 
tish trvops could have withstood the 
science and perseverance of the b’rench; 
but it ‘is compromising their fame to 
mix fables with history, and, by claiming 
for them more credit than belongs to 
them, to lead the sober enquirer alter 
truth to doubt even their real achieve- 
ments. ln speaking of the glory of the 
affair, Mr. Jorgenson forgets, like most 
other writers on this subject, that no 
clory can, under ay circumstances, be 
acquired by combatants, unless the 
cause in which they are engaged be just, 
and the war, in its origin, was una- 
voidable. 

Mr. A. TLAwk« ns has rendered a most 
aceepiable service to literature by a 
complete, and, as we think, very cle- 
gant translation of the works of Clandian 
info English verse. Gibbon’s character 
of Clandian, and the distinctions con- 
ferred upon him by his contemporaries, 
recommend this poet to public respect ; 
but he possesses more unequivocal 
claims in the sterling merit of bis com- 
positions. ‘These prove, indeed, that he 
was endowed with the rare and precious 
talent of raising the meanest, of adorn- 
ing the most barren, and of diversifying 
t.e most similar topics; and in the 
hands of Mr. Hawkins, his genius has 
been naturalized in Britain. 

Sin Pritip PRANcts is still the object 
of the perseention which charges him to 
the tecth with being the author of Junius, 
in spite of his contradiction addressed to 
us, and of the style of his other produc- 
tions, Contrasted specimens of his 
hand-writing and that of Junius have 
now appeared, in which there is unques- 
tionably the likeness that is given to 
ihe written character of all boys taught 
by the same writing-master, but not that 
identity which convinces us. In truth 
We possess many specimens of the same 
ace far more like the hand-writing of the 
unknown politician. We should Jike 
to see the hand of Mr. Maclean. 

We are glad to observe that the 
General Zoology of the late Dr. Shaw 
proceeds towards its completion, under 
the superintendance of Mr. J. F. Sre- 
PHENS, With plates by the ingenious 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. ‘The two parts of the 
tenth volume have appeared within the 
month, containing Aves, and they appear 
to be compiled with the same system, 
and the same careful selection of facts, 
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of entrenchments, continued the battle 
till night, and then was finally repulsed 
by the sudden arrival of a body of 30 


[Sept , 
which distinguished ‘the parts p ’ 
under the care of the original author 
When finished, in two other volume: 
this work will form at once the 
scientific and ornamental work on agi, 
mated Nature in our language, | 

Mr. CoLeripGe’s Sybelline Leaves 
prove that, though in days of error, hg 
was a man of sterling genius, yet that 
the light of éruth, which now blazes 
upon him, bas blighted his fancy. This 
is as it should be,- fable and poetry » 
fact and duliness. “ Fire, famine, and 
slaughter,” the poet’s master-piece, writ. 
ten in 1794, fills six pages of the yo. 
luine; but in 1817 he judges it neces. 
sary to preface it by twenty-four pages 
of apology, in which Pitt, his fiend of 
1794, is, by the same pen, in 1817, 
converted into “a good man and great 
statesman.” Alas, poor Yorick! 

Of Mr. Ecmes’s valuable Arehatec. 
tural Hints for the Improvement of Pri- 
sons, we hope to be enabled to give a 
full account in our next. His plans 
cannot be too widely diffused, and they 
demand the attention of all bodies of 
magistracy who meditate the ercetion 
of new goals. In general, the architect 
is the first great criminal who deserves 
to be placed in his own structure, asa 
punishment for his presumption. 

The ingenious authoress of Conversa- 
tions on Chemistry, bas published a 
pleasing volume of Conversations on 
Botany, which nothing but the inve- 
terate dullness of scientific nomenciature 
will prevent from becoming as popular 
as her former work. 

An edition, in English, of Madame 
de Genlis’ Palace of Truth, her master- 
piece, and the most instructive moral 
story extant; and a Erench versio of 
UEvfant Prodigue, both illustrated with 
coloured engravings, serve as a valuable 
accession to books of education. 

Mr. JonN SipNey HAWKINS, in an 
elaborate work, called, an Znquiry mito 
the Nature and History of Greek and 
Latin Poetry, has merited the gratitude 
of classical scholars, by whom his vo- 
iume will be studied wiih pleasure, and 
consulied with frequent advantage. 
Mr. H. lays it down as his fundamental 
propositions:-——1, That the laws of poe- 
try are founded in reason and go 
sense ;—and, 2, that the principles of 
music must be considered as the foul 
dation of the laws of poetry. On these 
bases he has raised a system ereditable 
to his learning, taste, and industry. 

A pleasing volume, under the title of 


a Picturesque Tour through France, 
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Switzerland, and part of the Nether- 
lends, will serve either to convey just 
notions to the fire-side traveller, or the 
tourist who chooses to pursuc the route 
of the attthor. For tis last purpose, it 
js provided with maps of the route, on 
a scale of utility. 

Mr. Maurice Evans, navy and army 
agent, without the slightest discrimi- 
nation in regard to the previous moral 
question of the justice or necessity of the 
cotitests, has published a volume, under 
the title of, the Algis of ug land, or the 
Triumphs of the late Wars, as they appear 
on the Journals of Parliament. We 
deem ita duty as hopeless as it is thank- 
less, to attempt to arrest the torrent of 
delusion which overwhelms the public 
judgment on the subject of war m ge- 
neral, and on the late wars in particular ; 
yet it is our duty, and we should be 
purticeps ertminis if we forebore to per- 
form it. With these feelings, we regret 


the existence, instead of admiring the. 


splendid specimens, of eloquence which 
Mr. Evans has taken the pains to 
collect. 

Mr. AspLann’s Three Sermons on the 
Nature of the Sin of Blasphemy, merit, 
at this time, the notice not only of theo- 
logians, but of lawyers and statesmen, 
if they shonld not receive instruction 
from our announcement of Mr. Bella- 
my’s new Bible. 

Coxe’s Gentleman's Guide in a Tour 
through France claims the attention of 
all continental travellers, as well for the 
fullness and novelty of its information, 
as for its systematic arrangement and 
the portable size in which it is printed. 
With this volume in his portmanteau, 
he may visit every object of curiosity 
from Boulogne to Nice, and from 
Bourdeaux to Strasburgh, with con- 
fidence and satisfaction. 

Mr. CHAPMAN,_ of Newcastle, on 
Dry-rot, has added jittle of importance 
fo the vaimable observations lately pub- 
lished in this miscellany by Mr. Ran- 
dail, He has collected a number of 
scattered opinions, but, by omitting the 
practical ones of Mr. Randall, he has 
deprived his work of much of the utility 
Which, with more diligence, it might 
have possessed, 

—— 
ARCHAZULOGY. 


3RITISH Monachism, or Manners and 


‘ Customs of the Monks and Nuns of 
“agland: to which are added,—1. Pere- 


natorium Religiesum, or Manners and. 


Castoms of antient Pilgrims 2. Consnetu- 
‘ual of Auchorets aud Hermits; 3. Ac- 
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count of the Continentes, or Women who 
had made Vows of Chastity; 4. Four Se- 
lect Poems, in various Styles ; by Thomag 
Dudiey Fosbrooke, M.A. F.S.A. 31. 3s. 

The third Part of Neale’s Illustrated 
History of Westminster Abbey. Royal 
4to. 16s.—imp,. 4to. 11. 4s.—crown folio 
(to correspond with the new edition of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, of which only fifty 
copies are printed,) 1), 11s. 6d.—imperial 
folio, 21. 12s. 6d.—proofs on India paper 
aud etchings, Ql. 14s. 6d. 

Pompeiana, or Observations upon the 
Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii; by Sir Wm. Gell, F.R.S. F.A.S. 
&e. and J. P. Gandy, esq. arch, No. IL, 
Svo. 8s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Hints for the Lnuprovement of Prisons, 
and for their better Regulation; by James 
Elmes, architect. 6s. 

Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, coms 
prising those Books of the Author which 
relate to the Public and Private Edifices 
of the Aucients; by Wm. Wilkins, jun, 
M.A. F.A.S. fellow of Gonvil and Caius 
College, Cambridge, member of the So- 
ciety of Dilettanti, and Author of Anti- 
quities of Magna Grecia. With 27 en- 
gravings, by W. Lowry. Part IL. 31. 3s, 
in elephant 4to.—or 6l. 6s. royal folio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T. Key’s Catalogue of new and second. 
hand Books, on sale at 53, Coleman-street : 
consisting of French, Ltalian, Spanish, Por- 
tucuese, German, Russian, Dutch, &c.; 
Greek and Latin Classics, with French 
and English translations ; also dictionaries, 
grammars, and elementary books, in all 
Languages. Part LV. 

A Supplement to Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown’s General Cata- 
logue of Old Books for 1817. 2s. 6d. 

Cataiogue of a Library now selling at 
Perth, in Scotland: consisting nearly of 
20,000 volumes of scarce Books, and many 
rare Prints;-by Mr. Morison, bookseller 
there. 

PIOGRAPHY. 
. The Sexagenarian, or Recollections of a 


Literary Life. @ vols, 8vo. 11. 1s. 


Historical Anecdotes of some of the 
Howard Family ; by Charles, tenth duke 
of Norfolk. 8vo. 7s. . 

Dr. Watkins’ Memoirs of the Right 
Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan; the se- 
cond and concluding Part. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

A Botanical Description of British 
Plants in the Midiand Counties, particn- 
larly of those in the neighbourhood of Al- 
cester; with occasional notes and observa- 
tions: to which is prefixed, a short Intro- 
duction to the Study of Botany, and to 
the Knowledge of the principal Natural 
Orders; by T. Parton, surgeon, Alcester. 
With eight coloured engravings, by James 
Sowerby. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 

CHEMISTRY, 
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CHEMISTRY. . 

Chemical Amusement: comprising a 
Series of curious and instruetive Experi- 
ments in Chemistry; by Fred. Accum, 
operative chemist. 12mo. 8s. 

CUMMEKCE, 

Considerations on the British Com- 
merce, with referenee particularly to Bri- 
tish India, the United States of America, 
and the Slave Trade. 1s. 

DRAMA. 

The Persian Hunters, or the Rose of 
Gurgestan: an Opera, in three acts, per- 
forming at the English Opera-house ; the 
words by The. Noble, the music by Mr. 
hiorn, vs. 6d. 

The Bohemian: a Tragedy, in five acts; 
by G, Soane, A.B. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Ancient History, abridged for the Use 
of Schools; by the Rev. John Robinson, 
L.L.D. stereotyped, with engravings. 
6s. 6d, 

The Schoolmaster’s Assistant; or, the 
First Introduction to Geography. 4to. 7s, 
containing twelve half-sheet copper-plates. 

A New School for Aduits; with three 
hundred instructors, called pictures : being 
a new plan, whereby grown persons may 
learn to'read almost without a teacher, 
Also a book to teach children to read; by 
John Goss, of Hatherleigh, 1s. 3d. 

Chrestomathia: Part 1. Explanatory of 
a school for the extension of the new sys- 
tem of instruction to the higher branches, 
for the use of the middling and higher 
ranks: 1616, 8vo. Part II. Essay on No- 
menclature aud Classification; inchiding 
critical examination of Bacon's Encyclo- 
pedical Tabie, as improved by D’Alem- 
bert; 1617: by Jeremy Bentham, esq. 

A Key to Dr. Noehden’s Exercises for 
writing German; by J. R. Schultz. 3s. 6d, 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Ca. 
techism ; by Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 5s. 

Richt Familhar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an introduction to (he Science, 
tor the use of young persons, and others 
not conversant with the mathematics : ac- 
companied by plates, numerous diagrams, 
and a copious mdex; by Wm. Piiilips. 
AL2mo, 6s. Od, 

FINE ARTS, 

The Genuine Works of William Ho. 
garth: with biographical anecdotes; by 
Jolin Nichols, FSA. and the late George 
Steevens, FLR.S. and F.S.A.: containing 
Clavis Hogarthana, and other illustrative 
essays; with 50 additional Plates, Vol. LI. 
to. 41, 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary: with an Atlas, by Are 
rossmith, Part 1. Voi. |. 9s, 

HISTORY, 

Outline of the Revolution in Spanish 
America ; by aScuth American, 7s. 6d, 

An Abiidgment of Universal History, 
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[Sent, 1) 
commencing with the Creation; and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; jg 
which the descent of ail nations from theiy 
common ancestor is traced, the course of 
colonizaticn is marked, the paogress of 
the arts and sciences noticed, and the 
whole story of mankind is reviewed, as 
connected with the moral goverpment of 
the world, and the revealed dispensation. 
by the Rev. E. W. Whitaker. 2 vols, 4to, 
8}. 8s. 
HORTICULTURE. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower Garden: 
with observations on the best method of 
preventing the depredations of insects, 
&c, 4s. Ed. 

| LAW. 

Reasons for a farther Amendment of the 
Act 54 Geo. iii. c. 156, being an Act to 
amend the Copyright Act of Queen Anne; 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. M.P. 2s. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Law of Arbitration; 
with an appendix of precedents; by Jas, 
Stamford Caldwell, of Lincoln’s-inn, bar. 
rister-ai-law. . 48s. | 

Reports argued and determined in the 
Court of Exchequer, Easter Term, 1816; 
by George Price,esq. Part ILI. Vol. IL 
royal 8vo. 5s. 

Supplement to a Freatise on Pleading; 
by J. Chitty, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-atlaw. 11. 11s. 6d. : 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Lunarian or Seaman’s Guide : being 
a practical introduction to the method of 
ascertaining the longitude at sea by celes 
tial observations and marine chronometers; 
by E. Ward, teacher of Navigation, the 
Lunar Observations, &c. 68. 

An unlimited Daily Calendar, serving 
for every Year, both before and after the 
Christian era, and for the old and new 
Style; by J. Garnett. 6d. 

‘The Principles and Application of Ima- 
cinary Quantities, Book I.: to which are 
added, some observations on Porisms ; be 
ing the first of a series of original tracts 19 
various parts of the mathematics ; by 
Benj. Gompertz, esq. 4to. 38. 6d. 

MEDICINE, 

An Attempt to establish Physiognomy 
upon Scientitic Principles : originally deli- 
vered in a Series of Lectures; by J. Cross, 
M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Shaking Palsy ; by Ja% 
Parkinson, member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Ss. 

Letters to a Mother on the Manege 
ment of Infants and Children ; by a Phy- 
sician, 5s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Treatise, containing the results of 
numerous experiments on the preservation 
of Timber trom premature decay ; by VW. 
Chapman, M.R.LA. 6s. 6d. 


A Present for an Apprentice, by 4 late 
Loid Mayor, dedicated to the present, the 
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Right Hon, M. Wood, with a portrait of 
his Lordship. , ; 

A Supplement to Jubins Identified, con- 
sisting of fac-similes of Hand-writing and 
piher illustrations. 3s. 

The Round Table; or, King Arthur’s 
Feast of the Kings since his Reign ; by 
the author of “Sir Hornbook.” With 
eighteen embellishments. 
|. Observations on the West-India Islands, 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous ; by 
John Williamson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

MORALS. 

Emblems of Mortality; or, Dance of 
Death: representing death seizing all 
rauks and degrees of persons. With 
fifty-two wood engravings. 1s. 6d. 

NATURAL H#sTORY. 

Conversatiuns on Botany: with twenty 
envravings; and a short account is added 
of some of the principal foreign species. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. plain—or 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Observations of the Natural History of 
tlie Swallow Tribe, with collateral state- 
ment ef facts relative to their migration, 
and to their brumal torpidity ; and a co- 
pions table of reference to aathors; illus- 
trated by figures of five species, engraved 
on wood by Willis: to which is added, a 
general Catalogue of British Birds, with 
the Provincial Names for each, &c.; by 
T. Forster, 8s. 

General Zoology, or Systematic Natural 
History ; commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. : with plates from 
the first authorities and most select spe- 
cimens, engraved principally by Mrs. 
Griffith; this volume consists of Birds, by 
J. F. Stephens, F.L.S, Vol. X. 8vo, 
“1. 128. 6d.—royal paper, Sl. 16s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Essays on the Theory of the Tides, the 
Figare of the Earth, the Atomical Philoso- 
phy, and the Moon's Orbit: with engra- 
vings; by Jos. Luckcock. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy 
and Harmony of Colours. Royal 4to. il- 
lustrated with plates and diagrams, ¢l. vs. 

NOVELS. 


Modern Manners, or a Season at Har- 


rowgate. 2 vols. 10s, 

Montagu Newburgh, or the Mother and 
Son; by Alicia C. Mant. @ vols. 10s. 6d, 

The Hero,or the Adventures of a Night: 
®iomance. ¢% vols. 12m0.‘ 10s. 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains; by a North Britain. 35 large 
Vols, il, 78, 6d. 

POETRY. 

Evening Honrs: acollection of original 
poems, Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Musomania, or Poet's Purgatory. Fool- 
&Cap 8vo. ds. : 

_ A Continuation of the Emerald Isle ; by 
. Phillips, esq. barrister-at-law. 4to. 5s. 

The Lament of Tasso; by the Right Hon 

Lord Byron, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The Pitt Clab of Scotland : a satire. - 
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The Works of Claudian ; translated inte 
English Verse by A. Hawkins, esq. F.H,&, 
2 vols, 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

POLITICS. i 

A Letter to thé Inhabitants of Spitat. 
fields, on the Character and Views of ong 
Moderna Reformers; by a member “of the 
Spita'fields Benevolent Society, 1s, 

The Aegis of England, or the Triamphs 
of the late War, as they appear in the 
thanks of Parliament, chronologically ar- 
ranged, with biographical netes; by Mau. 
rice Evans, navy and army agent. 14s, 

An Appeal to the Public, containing an 
account of services rendered dering the 
disturbances in the North of England, 
in the year 1812, &c. &c.; by Francis 
Ravnes,&c. 8. 

‘T'rath respecting England, or an Impar 
tial Examination of the Work of M, Pil- 
let, and of various other Writers on the 
same Subject ; by J. A. Vieward. 8vo0. 198, 

The Historical Account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, drawn up from the first Autho- 
vities ; by Wm. Mudford, esq. the fourth 
and last part, embellished with a View of 
the Battle, and six other coloured pilates, 
plans, map, &c. 4to, ib. 11s, 6d. 

REPRINTS. | 

The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Ar- 
thar; of his noble knyghtes of the rounde 
table, theyr marueylious enqnestes and 
adventures, thachyeuying of the Sane 
Greal; and in the end, le Morte D’Arthar, 
with the dolourous deth and departyng 
out of this worlde of them al. With am 
introduction and notes, by Rob. Southey, 
esq. Re-printed from Caxton’s edition 
of 1485, mm possession of Earl Spencer, 
2 vols. 4to. 81. &s.; royal, i2l. 1¢s. 

Modern Policies, taken from Machiavef, 
Sorgia, and other choice authors; by an 
Eye-witness, vs. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Practical Discourses; by the Rev. Jo- 
shna Gilpin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Nature of the Sid 
of Blasphemy, and into the Propriety of 
regarding it as a Civil Offence; by Robert 
Aspiand. @s. 6d. 

’ ‘The Confessions of an Arian Minister, 
containing a narrative of his Conversion; 
by W. Gellibraud. 1s. 

A General View of the Christian Dis- 
pensation, in a Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeacoury of Londoa, at the Vi- 
sitation, May 16, 1817; by Joseph Holdea 
Pott, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian Faith stated and Ex- 
plained, ia a course of practical Lectures 
on some of the leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel; by the Rev. H. C, O’Doniio- 
ghne, A.M. foolscap 8v0. 5s. 6d. 

Fhe Clergyman’s Companion in Visit- 
ing the Sick; by William Paley, D.D. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Every-Day Christianity; by the author 
of Riioda. 12m. bs. 6d. 
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A Sermon, preached at St. Margaret's 
church, Westminster, on the fifth Sunday 
in Lent ; by the Rev. St. George Caulfield, 
A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly on Practical Subjects ; 
by E. Cogan. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 4s. 

“A Defence of Calvinistic Preaching, &c. 
in reply to the Dean of Chester's Com- 
mencement Sermon, at Cambridge; by 
George Redford, A.M. 2s. 

Grace without Partiality, and Sin with- 
ont Excuse; a Sermon; by the Rev. Joun 
Eyton, A.M. 1s. © 

The late Rev. John Shepherd’s Critical 
and Practical Elucidation of the Kook of 
Common Prayer. 2 vols. 8vo. il. Is. 

The Domestic fAltar; a Six Weeks’ 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayers, 
for the Use of Families; by the Rev. W. 
Smith, A.M, &vo. 8s. 

Duty and Benefit of a Daily Perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures; by Lindley Mur- 
Fray. i2mo. 1s. 

Observations, Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures; 
by Mrs. Cornwallis. 4 vols. 8vo. 2i. 2s. 

A Series of Sermons, on various subjects 
of Doctrine and Practice; by the Rev, 
George Mathew, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 1]. 1s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ormerod’s History of Cheshire; part iv. 

The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rochial Church of St. Saviour, Southwark ; 
ilustrated by sixteen engravings; by 
W.G. Moss. With historical and biogra- 
phical delineations ; by the Rev. J. Night- 
ingale. Part I. 10s. 6d. or 21s. 
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, (Sept. 1; 
An Excursion to Windsor, throngh 
tersea, Vuatney, Kew, Richmond, Twick, 
enham, Strawberry Hill, and Hampton 
Court; by John Evans, jun. A.M, 

The Gentieman’s Guide in his T 
through France ; by Heary Coxe, eSq. 29 

Walks in Oaford ; comprising an origins 
historical and descriptive account of 
colleges, halls, and public buildings of the 
University: with an introductory outline 
of the academical history of Oxford; } 
W.M. Wade, 2 vols. Svo. 16s.; 1zmo, g¢ 

TRAVELS. 

Itinerary of the Morea; being a parti. 
cular description of that Peninsula; by 
Sir William Geil, F.R.S. with a map of 
the routes. 8vo. 10s, 

Travels in the Interior of America, in 
the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; including 
a Decription of Upper Louisiana, Ken. 
tucky, Indiana, and Tennessee ; by Johg 
Bradbury, F.L.S. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 
in lis Majesty’s ship, Rosamond ; contain 
ing some account of the north-eastern 
coast of America, and of the tribes inha 
biting that remote region; by Licut. Ed 
ward Chappell, of the royal navy. 8yo. 
with plates and achart. 12s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, ou the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, ig 
the year 1816. 8vo. 12s. 

The Last Month in Spain ; or, Wretehed 
Travelling through a Wretched Country; 
by an English officer: with fourteen buy 
morous coloured plates and a map. 8%, . 











VARIETIES, LITERARY 


Including Notices of Works in 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


a 


T happened to the editor of the 
Mouthly Magazine, on the 27th of 
June, about seven in the evening, to 
witness the formation, operation, and 
extinction of what is called a water- 
spout; a phenomenon which, in allages, 
has puzzled philosophers and encou- 
raged the superstition of seamen and the 
vulgar. He wasinthehouse, north of the 
chapel at Kentish-Town, and his atten- 
tion was drawn to a sudden hurricane 
which nearly tore up the shrubs and 
vegetables in the western gardens, and 
filled the air with leaves and small col- 
lections of the recently cut grass. Very 
dark clouds had eollected over the ad- 
joining country, and some stormy rain, 
accompanied by several strokes of light- 
ning, iollowed this hurricane of wind. 
‘The violence lasted a few ininutes, and 
the writer being drawn to the eastern 
balcony, it was evident that aWhirlwind 
agitated the variety of substances which 
had becu raised into the air. The storin 





proceeded from west to east, that is, 
from Hampstead over Kentish-Tows 
towards Holloway. In about five m+ 
nutes, in the direetion of the Jatter 
place, a magnificent projection was ¥- 
sible from the clouds, like the following: 
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it descended two-thirds of the ae 
yor 
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from the clouds towards the carth, and 
evidently consisted of parts of clouds 
descending in a vortex, violently agi- 
tated like smoke from the chimney of a 
furnace recently supplied with fuel. 
It then shortened, and appeared to be 
drawn up towerds the stratum of clouds, 
and presently it assumed the appearance 
represented beneath :— 





It finally drew itself into the cloud; but 
a snail cone, or projecting thread, of 
varying size and length, continued for 
ten minutes. At the time, and for half 
an hour after, a severe storm of rain was 
visibly falling from the mass of clouds 
connected with it, the extent being ex- 
actly defined by the breadth of Hollo- 
way, Highgate, and Hornsey. About 
two hours after, on walking from Ken- 
tish-Town towards Holloway, it was 
found that one of the heaviest torrents 
of rain, remembered by the inhabitants, 
had fallen around the foot of Highgate- 
hill; and some persons having seen the 
projecting cloud, an absolute belicf ex- 
isted that a water-spout had burst at 
the crossing of the new and old roads, 
On proceeding towards London, various 
accounts, agreeing with the superstition 
or pre-conceivcd notions of the bye- 
standers, were given; but, in the farm- 
yard at the three-mile stone, it appeared 
that some hay-makers were stacking 
some hay from a waggon which stood 
between two ricks, and that the same 
Whirlwind which passed: over Kentish- 
town had passed over the loaded waggon 
with an impetus sufficicnt to carry it 
above twenty yards from its station, aid 
to put the meu upon it, aud on the rick, 
in fear of their lives. Passing the road, 
it carried with ita stream of hay, and, 
nearly unroofing a shed on the other 
side, filled the air to a great height with 
fragments of hay, leaves, and boughs of 
trees, which resembled a vast flight of 
birds in progress across the interval be- 
tween the London Road and Duval’s 
Lane, towards Hornsey Wood. ‘The 
family of the writer, from his residence 
@ quarter of a mile nearer London, be- 
held the descending cloud, or water- 
spout, pass over the spot, and they saw 
ONTHLY Mag, No. 502, 
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its train, which, at the time, they took to 
be a flight of birds. They afterwards 
beheld the descending cloud draw itself 
upward, and they, and other witnesses, 
describe it as a vast mass of smoke 
working about in great agitation. To 
them it was nearly vertical, in a northern 
direction; and to persons a quarter of a 
mile north, it was nearly vertical in a 
southern direction; and all agree that 
it drew itself up without rain, at a short 
distance to the east of Duval’s Lane, 
and that it was followed near the earth 
by the train of light bodies. It appeared 
also, on various testimony, to let itself 
down in a gradual and hesitating man- 
ner, beginning with a sort of knob in 
the cloud, and then descending lower, 
and curling and twisting about, till it 
shortened, and gradually drew itself into 
the cloud. The inferences, therefore, 
of the editor, from what he saw and 
heard, are as follow :— 

1, That : 1e phenomena called a water- 
spout is a mere collection of clouds, of 
the same rarity as the mass whence they 
are drawn. | 

2. That the descent is a mechanical 
effect of a whirlwind, which creating a. 
vacuum, or high degree of rarefaction, 
extending between the clouds and earth, 
the clouds descend in it by their gravity, 
or by the pressure of the surrounding 
clouds or air. | 

3. That the convolutions of the descend. 
ing mass, and the sensible whirlwind felt 
at the earth, as well as the appearance of 
the commencement, increase, and de- 
crease, of the mass, all demonstrate the 
whirl of the air to be the mechanical cause. 

4. That the same vortex, whirl, or eddy, 
of the air, which occasions the clouds to 
descend, occasions the loose bodies on 
the earth to ascend. 

5. That, if in this case the lower surface 
had been water, the same mechanical 
power would have raised a body of foam, 


-vapour, and water, towards the clonds. 


6. That, as soon as the vortex or whirl 
exhausts or dissipates itself, the phenomena 
terminate by the fall to the lower surface 
of the light bodies or water, and by the 
ascent of the cloud. 

7. That, when water constitutes the light 
body of the lower surface, it is probable 
that the aqueous vapour of the cloud, by 
coalescing with it, may occasion the 
clouds to condense, and fall at that point, 
as through a syphon. | 

8. That, if the descending cloud be high- 
ly electrified, and the vortex pass over a 
conducting body, as a church-steeple, it is 
probable it may be condensed by an elec- 
trical concussion, and fall at that spot— 
discharging whatever has been taken up 
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from the lower surface, and producing 
the strange phenomena of showers of frogs, 
fish, Ac. &C. } 

9, It appears certain, that the action of 

the air on the mass of clonds, pressing 
towards the mouth of the vortex as toa 
funnel (which, in this case, it exactly re- 
presented), occasioned such a condensa- 
tion as to augment the simultaneous fall 
of rain to a prodigy. 
A water-spout appears, therefore, to be 
produced by mechanism easily under- 
stood. But the writer would ask, whether 
for important economical purposes it may 
not be possible to imitate this mecha- 
nism byerecting hollow cylinders of wood, 
or iron, and exhausting them of air by 
vessels in communication with them, 
or by heat, so as to produce the vacuum 
of a whirlwind; and, by consequence, 
the condensation and fall of clouds, 
whenever rai might be urgently wanted 
for purposes of agriculture? 

One of the most important under- 
takings in literature, which has, for many 
years, claimed public attention, is en the 
point of being completed: we allude to 
the twenty years’ labours of Mr. Joun 
Be.vamy, on the Heprew ScRIPTURES, 
That gentleman has now so far pro- 
ceeded in this great work, that the first 
portion is about te be printed, and will 
he delivered to the subscribers at one gui- 
nea per copy, before the conclusion of this 
year. Wenced notinform our theological 
and bibliographical readers, that, impor- 
tant as are the ancient books of divine 
revelation, they have not been presented 
to the Christian world since the second 
century, except through the mediam of 
translations, made from other transla- 
tions. It is believed, for example, that 
the first authorized English version was 
made for the most part from Luther’s 
German translation, which was itself 
made from the Latin Vulgate. “ Were 
a version of the Bible,” says Bishop 
Newcomb, “ executed in a manner suit- 
able to the magnitude of the under- 
taking, such a measure would have a 
direct tendency to establish the faith of 
thousands—let the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian prophets appear in their proper 
garb: let us make them holy garments 
for glory and for beauty.”—* Innumera- 
ble instances,” says Dr. Blackwall, 
+ night be given of faulty translation of 
the divine original “—-And Dr. Water- 
land admits that, “ Our last English ver- 
Siou is undoubtedly capable of very great 
improvements.” —“ Nothing,” says Bi- 
shop Louth, “would more effectuall 
couduce to remove objections, than the 
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exhibiting the Holy Scriptures them 
selves ina more advantageous. and jus 
light, by an accurate revisal of our yy, 
gar translation.”—“ The version now ig 
use,” says Dr. Durell, “does not jg 
many places exhibit the sense of th 
text, and mistakes it, besides, in an jp, 
finite number of instances.”—* Who, 
ever,” observes Professor Symonds, “ex, 
amiues our version in present use,will find 
that it is ambiguous and incorreet, even 
in matters of the highest importance,’~ 
We need not multiply opinions to the 
same eflect, because it is well known 
thatthe most eminent critics have beea 
uniformly of the same opinion. Inhismo. 
dest prospectus (to which are annexed, 
among his patrons, the Regent, the 
Queen, many Bishops and dignified 
Clergy, and the Chancellors of both mi 
versities,) Mr. BELLAMY has submitted 


‘to the public a few passages, taken at 


random from his proposed NEW TRANS 
LATION, and the importance of his cor. 
rections will be evident to every oné 
who will take the trouble to compare 
them with the authorised version. | 

Genesis i. 1.—In the beginning God 
created the substance of the heaven, and 
the substance of the earth. 

Genesis i, 2.—Then the earth was with 
out form, even a waste; also darkuvess was 
npon the face of the abyss, until the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. 

Genesis iii. 22.—Then Jehovah God said, 
Behold the man was like one of us; with 
knowledge of good anil evil: and theie- 
fore, if he will put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, then he shall 
eat, and live for ever. 

Genesis vi. 3.-—Then Jehovah said, my 
spirit shall not always strive with man, be 
cause of the transgressions of his flesh. 

Verse 4.—The apostates were on the 
earth in those days. 

Verse 6.—Yet Jehovah was satisfied that 
he had made man on the earth ; though he 
idolized himself at his heart. 

Verse 14.—Make for thee an ark of the 
wood of Gopher; apartments thou ‘shalt 
make in the ark : there thou shalt expiate, 
within and withont, by atonement. 

Chapter xxxvii. 3,—Now Israel pre 
ferred Joseph, before any of his sons; fora 
successor of the eldership after him: ae 
he made for him a vesture of supplicatian. 

2 Kings 18.—In this thing, will, Je 
hovah pardon thy servant? When, my: 


Lord came to the house of Rimmvun (0 
worship there, then he leaned on my band 
and I myself worshipped in the house o& 
Kimmon: since I myself worshipped im ‘be, 
house of Rimmon, will Jehovah, 1 pry, 
thee, pardon thy servantin this thing? 

/4mos iii, 6.—Shall a trumpet be bee 
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sn the city, and the people not be afraid? 
shall evil “ in the city, and Jehovah hath 
not reqnited it? . . 

. Isaiah ix. 3.—Thou hast moitiplied the 
ation, hast thou not encreased the joy? 
they joy before thee according to the joy 
in harvest, and as men rejoice when they 
divide the spoil. 

Proverbs xvi. 4.—Jehovah hath ordained 
all to answer him; thus also the wicked for 
the day of wiekedness, 

1 Samuel xvi. 23.—Now it was, when 
the spirit of God was upon Saul. 

[saiuh vi. 10.—The-heart of this people 
became gross, also his ears became heavy, 
because his eyes. turned aside; lest he 
should see with his eyes, and hear with his 
ears, or his heart should understand, and 
return, and be healed. 

1 Samuel xix. 24.—Then he took off his 
garment, and prophesied also the same, be- 
fore the face of Samuel, but he supplicated 
artfully, all that day and all that night. 

1 Sumuel ii. 25.—Notwithstanding they 

hearkeued not ‘unto the voice of their 
father, therefore it pleased Jehovah to 
cause them to die. 
- Jeremiah iv. 10,—ThenT said, ah! Lord 
Jehovah, truly to desolation thon hast 
desolated this people, even to Jerusalem, 
for saying ; peace shall be among you: but 
the sword reachewh to the soul. 

Chapter xx. 7.—Thou hast persnaded 
me, O Jehovab, thus I was persuaded; 
strengthen thou me, for thou hast pre- 
vailed, 

These examples can scarcely fail to 
impress every lover of THE BIsLe with 
the conviction, that the appearance of 
Mr. Bellamy’s version will form an 
epoch in the History of the Christian 
Church. It is evident, that, in regard 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, the theolo- 
gical world will have much to revise 
and unlearn, owing to the multiplied 
aud complicated errors of the existing 
translation. It has been reported to us, 
that the new translation, when divested 


of the errors and-systems which govern-. 


ed the early translators, will be cleared 
from many miraculous and superna- 
tural circumstances which have formed 
grounds of unbelief, and given coun- 
tenance to the arguments of infidels, 
for example, we learn, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy finds no ground in any part of the 
Hebrew text for the introduction of 
subordinate celestials or angels; the sun 
and moon did not stand still at the com- 
mand of Joshua, neither did the s:adow 
on the dial of Ahaz go back. These and 
inany other circumstances which draw 
80 largely and often so unnecessarily on 
faith, he ascribes to the misconception, 
Prejudice, or superstition of the first 
tr anslators, and to a slayish adherence 
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to them in their copyists and revisors— 
but we will neither commit Mr. Bel- 
lamy by our general statements, nor 
presume to anticipate what will be so 
soon before the public. We. have said 
enough to interest our readers on the 
subject, and to prove the vast impor- 
tance of this undertaking to all true 
believers and all anxious searchers after 
divine truth. 

The Dramatic Works of the late Mr. 
SHERIDAN, prefaced by a correct lite of 
the author, derived from authentic ma- 
terials, are preparing for publication, hy 
Mr. T. Wikis, of Paternoster-row, 
The long subsisting connexion between 
the illustrious author and the Wilkie 
family, is a guarantee to the public of 
the genuine character of whatever work 
appears in which their names are typo- 
graphically unjted. Mr. Sheridan has 
informed the Editor of this Magazine, 
that in early life he often partook of ac- 
ceptable hospitalities at the table of 
Mr. W. who then resided at No. 71, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard,. and he afterwards 
published his Rivals and Critic on those 
premises. , 

We understand the Life of Richars 
Watson, Lord Bishop of Landaff, writ- 
ten hy himself at different intervals, and 
revised in 1814, will speedily be pub- 
lished by his son, Ricuarp Watson, 
LL.B. prebendary of Landaff and 
Wells. 

Miss Lucy AIKIN is preparing for 
the press, Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth; comprising a minute 
view of her domestic life, and notes of 
the manners, amusements, arts, and 
literature of her reign, The present 
work is composed upon the plan of 
uniting with the personal history of a 
celebrated female sovereign, and a con- 
neeted narration of the domestic events 
of her reign, a large portion of biogra- 
phical anecdote, private memoir, and 
tracts illustrative of an interesting period 
of English history. Original letters, 
speeches, and occasional poems are 
largely interspersed, 

The third volume of the Personal 
Narrative of M. De Humboldt’s Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the years 1799-1804, 
translated by HeLeNn Marta WILLIAMs, 
is nearly ready, 

An Essay on the Chemical History 
and Medical Treatment of Caleulons 
Disorders, with plates, by A. Marcet, 
M.D. F.R 8S. is in the press, aud may be 
expected shortly. : 

Mr, Ricnarp Hayp, glass-painter, 

Y2 proposes 
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roposes to publish, hy subscription, a 

ractical Treatise on the Art of Paint- 
ing on Glass, compiled and arranged 
from the original manuscripts of his late 
father, Richard Hand, historical ylass- 
painter to his Majesty. The discoveries 
of modern chemistry, which have brought 
to our knowledge various new metals 
and oxydes, which produce by vitrifica- 
tion many beautiful colors necessary for 
painting on glass, and which were un- 
known to the ancients, will be duly no- 
diced, to correct an erroneous idea that 
they excelled in the art; and, in oppo- 
sition to the mistaken notion, that the art 
has been lost, it will be clearly shown 
that it has been continued to the present 
day, and that in former times it was 
never brought to the perfection it has 
now attained. The mistaken grounds 
on which the ancients are supposed to 
have excelled in the art will be pointed 
out, and such positive prools of their 
inferiority be adduced, as will leave no 
further. room for erroneous misconcep- 
tion on the subject. 

Among other projected improvements, 
we have seen the plan of an iron bridge 
of tenacity, from Holborn-hill to St. Se- 
pulchre’s-church, which it is to be re- 
gretted, was not thought of before the 
mew streets were built.—It affords us 
pleasure too to observe, that the deci- 
sive success. of the experiment of an 
iron pavement, las led to a further spe- 
cimen in Spurr-street, Leicester-ficlds, 
and that there is littie doubt but in a 
few years stane-pavemenis will be ba- 
nished from our streets as clumsy and 
expensive, uneven and perishable, — 
Another great improvement has taken 
place in gas lights, in the introduction 
of pipes of Delft ware, which are a fifth 
of the expence of iron, and actnally 
more durable. ‘This reduction of ex- 
pence will rapidly accclerate the gencral 
introduction of gas lights as well in 
London as in country towns. More 
than half London is now lighted by gas, 
but we have not an accurate list of 
provincial towns in which it has been 
introduced. 

Miss A. M. Porter, author of the 
Recluse of Norway, will soon publish 
the Knight of St. John, a romanec. 

Dr. Bancroft has in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication, a Sequel 
to his Essay on Yellow Fever. 

_Mr. James Moore’s History of Vac- 
cination will speedily be published, 

A pamphlet has lately been printed in 
London on the subject of the Hercu- 
javean manuscripts; and M, Millir, of 


Paris, has published in the Magaziy 
cyclopedique some account of the same, 
It appears that a Dr. Sickler, a Hang. 
verian, conceives he has invented a 
improved mode of unrolling them and 
that he is to be patronised in his plan 
Mr. Hayter was, in December last, at 
Paris, with a view to unrol the six ma 
nuscripts given by the King of Naples 
to the Emperor Napoleon; but, being 
obliged to make use of the ancient me. 
thod, his progress, in spite of his zeal 
was not more rapid, nor his success 
greater, than at Naples.—We collect 
irom a letter of Sir T. Tyrwhitt, that the 
great collection of these manuscripts re. 
main at Naples in statu quo. 

Miss BenGer is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs, with a selection from 
the Correspondence, and other unpub- 
lished Writings, of the late Mrs, Eliza. 
beth Hamilton, author of Letters on 
Education, Agrippina, &c. in two ve 
lunes, small octavo. 

M. Biot, under the authority of the 
French and English governments, ar- 
rived in England three months since, for 
the purpose of performing, in the several 
parts of our arc, the same series of ex- 
periments that had been formerly per 
formed by himself and the Commission 
of the Board of Longitude, at Formen- 
tera, one of the Balearic Islands in the 
Mediterranean, and other stations on the 
French meridian, to Dunkirk. The ob- 
ject of these experiments is, to ascertain 
the centripetal force of the earth at cer- 
tain parts of our meridian, as connected 
with that of France and Spain. The 
first station was Leith, the second Kitk- 
wall, the ¢hird Yarmouth, the fourth 
Blackdown near Weymouth, and the 
fifth Greenwich, The whole arc thus 
determined from Formentera to the Ork- 
neys will contain near!y 22° of the earth’s 
meridian; and thence the quadrant of 
the whole meridian, being ascertained, 
will afford the best of all possible stand- 
ards of length and capacity, wheneyer it 


shall be determined by the legislatures of 


both countries to equalize their weights 
and measures by the same commod 
standard, * | 

- The courses of lectares will com- 
mence the first week of October, at St. 
George’s Medical, Chemical, and Cht- 
rurgical School —GEorGE PEARSON, 
M.D, F.R.S. on the Principles and Prae- 
tice of Physic; W. T. Brann, F.RS, 
and GeorGe Pearson, M.D. on Thera- 
peutics, with Matcria Medica; W- T, 
Branp, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry, 


R.1.; and Sir Everard Home will gv? 
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Chemical Lectures gratuitously to the 
pupils of St. George’s Hospital. _ 

Mr. CxarKE will commence his lec- 

tures on midwifery and the diseases of 
women and ¢hildren, on Monday, Oc- 
tober 6. The lectures are read every 
morning, from a quarter past ten to a 
quarter past eleven, for the convenience 
of stadents attending the hospitals, 
A course of lectures on the theory, 
principles, aud practice of medicine, by 
Mr. Joun Mason Goon, F.R.S. &e. 
will be commenced on Michaelmas day, 
at the Crown and Rolls-rooms, Chancery- 
Jane. ‘The high sanction which has been 
given hy the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, to Mr. Good's ** Phy- 
siological System of Nosology, with a 
corrected and simplified nomenclature,” 
by their special permission of its being 
dedicated to themselves, and the suc- 
ecss which has since attended the publi- 
cation of this work, have induced the au- 
thor to undertake the delivery of a full 
course of lectures on the subjects there 
treated of; in which the improved system 
will be employed, as a text-book. The 
course will, consequently, embrace the 
branches of Nosology, nomenclature, pa- 
thology, and the practice of medicine, 
upon a scientific and extensive plan; 
and, at the same time, with a close at- 
tention to clementary simplicity, and 
methodical arrangement. ‘The introduc- 
tory lecture, delivered Sept. 29, will 
commence at half past three o’clock in 
the afternoon; and will be open to the 
medical public, including medical pu- 
pils, by tickets to be had gratuitously 
ot Mr. Good, in Caroline-place, Found- 
Jing-hospital, 

Dr. Uwins, physician to the City and 
Caledonian Dispensaries, will commence 
a course of lectures on the theory and 
practice of medicine, at his house, 
No. 1, Thavies Inn, Holborn, on the 
3d of October. - -And, in- spring, Dr. 
Uwins will commence a course of lec- 
fures on materia medica and pharmacy. 

Tlie Lectures on Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, by 
Dr. Merriman, of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and Dr, Ley, of the Westminster 
4ying-in Hospital, will re-commence, 
as usual, in October next, at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, 

_ The Mineral, Agricultural, and Sta- 
ustical Particulars of Derbyshire, have 
With:more accuracy and minutise been 
described hy Whitehurst, Pilkington, 
Tawe, and Farey, particularly by the 
jatter, than any other of the Engliish 


- Pountics: in addition to which, a thick 
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quarto volume on its Topogtaphy, An- 
liquities, and other analagous subjects, 
will appear in a very: few weeks, by 
Messrs. Lysons, in the course of pub- 
lication of their Magna Britannica, 
which is intended to supply similar de- 
tails for all the counti's. However use- 
fully the mere agricultural state and 
condition of the English counties, gene- 
rally, may be shewn in their respective 
reports, in comparison with the three 
volumes on this connty, (the last of 
which has just appeared,) which have 
been alluded to above, the mineral, 
manufacturing, and statistical particu, 
lars in the ather reports must appear to 
be very meagre, and most of them highly 
defective. Arising, as is said, from the 
difficulties experienced in finding pers 
sons both competent and willing to an- 
dertake to make and publish surveys, 
embracing all these varions objects; 
and likewise, for the fac lity of sepa- 
rating the information, more immedi- 
ately interesting to the agricultural, and 
to the mincraland manufacturing classes 
of the community; it has all along been 
the intention of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Internal Improve: cat, to cause 
separate mineral, manufacturing, and 
statistical reports to be made and pub- 
lished, regarding each of the counties, 
A more fit time for prosecuting this 
latter design, than the present, has not 
occurred, since the estabiishment of this 
important board; and it is Loped,, that, 
by its energy and means, the other 
English counties may, cre many years 
elapse, be placed on a par with Der- 
byshire, as to the degree of information 
collected and published concerning these 
abjects, not agricultural. 

M. GALIGNANI, who prints in Paris 
an English magazine and newspaper, 
has offered his services to English pub- 
lishers and advertisers generally, to ad- 
vertise their concerns to France and the 
Continent, where those works have an 
extensive circulation. With the spirited 
enterprises of M. Galignani we find no 
fault; but it is deeply to be lamented, 
that the free sentiments of the English 
nation should be represented through 
the bigotry of the Bourbon censors, of 
whose narrow policy we could record 
many amusing anccdotes. 

Zapoly1, a dramatic poem, from the 
prolific pen of Mr. CoLeripGe, is now 
in the press, and will appear in a few 
days. 

In October will appear, a Universal 
History, translated from the German of 
Joun MiuLver; in 3 vols, 8vo. It con- 
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fains a philosophical inquiry into the 
gnoral, and more especially the political 
causes which have given rise to the 
most important revolutions. 

Professor OrFiLa, author of the im- 

rfant work on Animal, Mineral, and 
Vexetable Poisons, has in the press, at 
Paris, an elementary work on Che- 
mistry. An English translation will 
appear soon after the publication of the 
original. 

Speedily will be published, a Prac- 
tical Ingiiry into the Causes of the 
frequent Vailure of the Operations for 
extracting and depressing the Cataract; 
with a description of a new and in- 
proved series of operations, by which 
juost causes of failure may be avoided ; 
tiv Sin WiLciam Abams. 

An octavo edition of Mr. Mawes’ in- 
teresting Travels in the Brazils, will be 
published shortly. 

M. L’Asbe Bossvt is printing in- 
trodactory Lavin and ITALtAn Books, 
on the plan of his far-famed introductory 
French Books. A Latin Word-Bovok 
and Phrase- Book; and an Italian Word- 
Book and Phrase-Book may therefore 
be expected in a few weeks. 

Mr. Water Scort’s “History of 
Scotland” is rapidly advancing at press. 

It is most creditable to the inhabi- 
tants of Hackney, that they so liberally 
support the generous exertions of T. FE. 
Forster, esq. in behalf of the wretched 
chimney-sweeping boys. "That vicinity 
is now swept almost entirely by ma- 
chines, and it would be difficult to as- 
sign a reason why every district in the 
empite should not be swept by like 
means. ‘The people of England onght 
not to require -the energy of an act of 
Parliament to compel them to be hu- 
mane and benevolent. 

Dr. foun Mayo proposes to publish 
some Remarks on Insanity, in addition 
to those already published by Dr. Tho- 
mas Mayo. 

A digested Tn@ex to the first 24 vols. 
of the Evangelical Magazine, is nearly 
ready for publication, 7 

A History of St. Domingo, from the 
tarliest period to the present time, from 
the best anthoritics, is in preparation, 

RicHarD WILLIAMS has in the press, 
au Analysis of the Medicinal Waters in 
Liandrinded, in Radnorshire. 

Miss LEFANU, the authoress of Strath- 
alten, has in the press, a new Novel 
entitled Helen Montergle. , 

On the Ist of September will be pub- 
lished, the fifth ard last part of ALBERT 
Duner'’s Prayer-Book, with introduc. 
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tory matter, a portrait of Albert Da: 
and an Index explanatory to the désiw 
this work is printed from stone, wig, 
the Lithographic Press. | 

On the Ist 6f October will sia 
from AcKERMANN’S Lithographic Pres 
a foho work, in 40 pages, contain: 
Ornaments from the Antiqtte, for the 
use of architects, sculptors, ‘painter, 
and ornamental workers, © 

In a few days will be published, 
Coclebs Deceived; by HARRteT Corp, 

A Reply will speedily be published to 
the Rev. Mr. Marrutas’s Inquiry into 
the Doctrines of the Reformation, ora 
right convincing and éoriclasive Cu. 
futation ef Calvinism. 

In the course of September will be 
published, Part I. of an edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, without Points, to te 
completed in four parts; which is uns 
form to an edition of the Hebrew Bible 
with Pojnts, that was published in a 
last; either of these Bibles may beh 
interpaged with Eaglish, Greek, or La- 
tin; and, thus conjoined, will not, when 
bound, exceed one inch in thickness, 
or as a Hebrew Bible alone, will be 
only half an inch. 

The Theological Works of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow are printing at Oxford, m six 
octavo volumes, 

Mr. Moir announces another selec- 
tion, containing the earliest information 
of the most remarkable cities of am 
tient and modern times, their customs, 
‘architecture, &e. | 

The following means of curing the 
Stone have lately been published by an 
African negro:—* ‘Fake a quarter of & 
pint of the expressed juice of horse-mint, 
and a quarter of a pint of red onion 
juice, evening and morning, till the cure 
is perfected, White onions will not have 
the same effect asred. ‘To get the juice 
of them, they may be cut in thin slices, 
and well salted, and bruised between two 
pewter plates. It is, however, the juice 
of the horse-mint which possesses the 
most virtue in this disorder; and a strong 
decoction of this will generally, in time, 
effect a cure.” 

Don Vaenzueta has discovered 
that meat may be preserved fresh for 
many months by keeping it immersed 12 
molasses, 

A material for roofing, cheap and du- 
rable, is furmed by dipping sheets of 
coarse paper (such as button-makers us€ 
in boiling tar, and nailing them on 
or laths, exactly in the same manner 4% 
slates. Afterwards the whole is to be 
paiuted with a mixture of pitch and Pee 
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dered coal, chalk, or brickdast.. This 
forms a texture, which completely. re- 
sists every description of weather for an 
unknown time. Extensive warehouses 
at Deal, Dover, and Canterbury, and 
churches and farm-houses in the north, 
have been so roofed for more than fifty 
years, without requiring repairs. 

Mr. Coie, of Colchester, has prepared 
for the press, an Introduction to the 
first Principles of Algebra, in a series of 
Dialogues, designed for the use of those 
who have not the advantage of a tutor. 

Sin HumpuHReEY Davy states that flame 
is gaseous matter heated so highly as to 
be luminous, and that to a degree of 
temperature beyond the white heat of 
solid bodies, as is shown by the circum- 
stance, that air not luminous will com- 
municate this degree ofheat. When an 
attempt is made to pass flame through a 
very fine mesh, of wire-gauze at the 
common temperature, the gauze cools 
each portion of the elastic matter that 
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it is luminous, and the diminution of 
temperature must he proportional to the 
smallness of the mesh and the mass of the 
metal. Sir Humphrey Davy is at Paris, 
M. Buscn, the learned traveller in 
Lapland, is there also. M. Bior is ig 
Scotland, to assist in the grand trigono- 
inetrical survey, &c, and to visit the 
Oreades. MM. MUurFLinc, charged Ly 
the King of Prussia with continuing the 
trigonometrical survey of the French 
engineers, is in France, for that purpose, 
Colonel Mubse, charged with a similar 
labour by the British government, has 
invited several of the savans of France 
to cross the channel, and verify his ope- 
rations. The Baron CoqvueBerT ps 
Montsret, known by his inimense 
labours on the statistics of France, ig 
gone to the southern departinents, té 
pursue the geological researches stil] 
wanting to complete the physical his- 
tory of the kingdom. M, Prevost, of 
Geneva, is on his way to England and 


passes through it, so as to reduce its Scotland. 
temperature below that degree at which 


as 
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R. E. D. CLarkeE, ina letter to Dr. Thomson, says that, in using the gas blow-pipe; 
two precautions are necessary :— First, as a precaution for his safety, the operator, 
before igmting the gas, should apply his ear to the apparatus ( gently turning the stop-cock 
of the jet at the same time ), and listen to determine, by the bubbling naise of the oil, whe- 
ther it be actually within the safety cyHinder. The oil may be drawn into the reservoir, 
whenever the piston is used, if the stop-cock below the piston be not kept carefully 
shut, before the handle is raised, If there have been a partial detonation in the safety 
Cylinder, as sometimes happens, when the gas is nearly expended, this precaution is 
doubly necessary; to ascertain whether the oil have not been driven into the reservoir; 
when an explosion of the whole apparatus would be extremely probable. Using this 
precaution, the diameter of the jet may be so enlarged as to equal # of an inch. | Ses 
cond; if, with this diameter, the heat of the flame be not sufficient to melt a platinunt 
wire whose diameter equals 34, of an inch, the operator may be assured his experiments 
will not be attended with accurate results. The melting of the platinum wire ought to 
be considered as a necessary trial of the intensity of the heat ; which should be such that 

this wire not only tases and falls in drops before the flame, but also exhibits a livel 
scintillation resembling the combustion of iron wire, exposed to the same temperatare, 
Tt must, he says, have appeared very remarkable that while the reduction of the earths 
to the metallic state, and particularly of barytes, was so universally admitted by all who 
witnessed my experiments with the gas blow-pipe in Cambridge, the experiments which 
took place at the Royal Institution for the express purpose of obtaining the same 
results, totally failed. ‘This will, however, appear less remarkable, when it is now 
added, that my own experiments began, at length, to fail also, During the Easter 
vacation, owing to causes I could not then explain, the intensity of the heat was se 
much diminished in the fame of the ignited gas, that I was sometimes unable to effect 
the fusion of platinum wire of the thickness of a common knitting needie. The blame 
Was of course imputed to some suppo-ed impurity, or want of dae proportion, in the 
€aseons mixture; whén, to our great amazement, the intensity of the leat was again 
restored, simply by removing a quantity of oil which had accumulated in the cap 
Of the safety-cvlinder, and which had acquired a biack colour, About this time Dr, 
Wolaston arrived in Cambridge, and Was present at some experiments, in company 
with the Dean of Carlisle, and our professor of chemistry. Dr. Wollaston brought with 
him some pure barytes. It was immediately observed, that with this newly prepared 
barytes, there’ was no possibility of obtaining any metallic'appearance. ‘The barytes 
Geliqnesced*before the ighited gas, and drops of aliquid: catstic matter-fell from tt. 
enve it became eyident that the failure here, and at the Royal Institution, might = 
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attributed to the same cause; namely, the impurity of the barytes ; which proved to be, 
iu fact, a hy trate; and its reduction to the metallic state, before the ignited B28, way 
thereby rendered impracticable. 

Dr. Clarke has lately made the following experiments :— 

Exper. L Corundum.— If during the fusion of this substance it be allowed to 
while hot, upon a deal board, it will hecome coated over with a film of carbon, ex)j, 
biting the highest pseudo-metaillic lustre, which however disappears upon the action of 
the file. The same happeus in the fusion of rock “crystal, of pure alumine, m ia, 
and many other refractory bodies. The appearance of this pseudo-metali¢ lustre, 
miicht deceive any person; but itis distinguished from reguline lustre in this circug, 
atance, that the file removes if. 

Exper. Il. Crystallized Phosphate of Lime, found near Borvy, tn Devonshire—Ny 
decrepitation. Fhosphorescence. Fuses into a biack shining slag; depositing on ito 
forceps a cupreous-coloued powder. Scintillation—reddish coloured flame. U 
filing the slag we observed a globule of white metal, resembling silver, which does not 
alier by exposure to air. : 

Exper. LU. Crystals deposited during the fusion of Wood Tin.—Tn many recent ex 
periments for the reduction of wood tin to the metallic state, when fased, per se, before 
the ignited gas, we have observed a deposit of white shining vitreous crystals in gna, 
draugulay tables, the nature of which has not been ascertained. These crystals are 
formed upon the white oxide which results from the combustion of the metal. 

Exper. 1V.— Hydrogen gas prepared by the action of zinc on water with muriatie 
acid, when condensed alone in the reservoir of the gas blow-pipe, and ignited, was 
found to have heat enough for the fusion of platinum foil, and for the combustion of 
iron wire, 

Exper. V. Protoxide of Chromium.—Mixed with oil it was easily fused, and white 
fumes were disengaged, but the metal did not appear to be revived by this process. 

Exper. VI. Metalloida! Oxide of Manganese.—Admitted of easy fasion. Afterwards 
the file disclosed a metal white as silver, on which the teeth of the instrument were 
visible. This meta! proved to be a conductor of electricity. 

Exper. VIL. Alloy of Platinum and Gold.—When fused in equal parts by bulk, a 
bead was obtained so highly malleable that it was extended by a hammer without 


separation at the edges. Colour nearly the same as gold. When two parts of platinum 
were fused with one of gold, the alloy proved brittle. 








MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES in N.W. LONDON; 
From July 24 to August 24, 1817. 


——__ 

GREATER number of fevers have occurred during the month than T have gees 

at any one period within the last two years and a half; most of them possessed 
the character of typhus, though without the least appearance of contagion. J gave 
been particularly attentive to this fact, and have sedulously endeavoured to trace 
each case to its source ; and the result has been, a conviction that contagiou has had 
no share in the production of the disease, not has it in any instance been communicated 
from my patients toothers. Many of these cases occurred among the labouring classes, 
who bad worked hard among great privations; it has appeared in some most de- 
cidedly to have been occasioned by fatigue during the hot weather, which was fre- 
quently, in the same day, succeeded by a degree of cold, unusual at this season. 
symptoms have, ia some instances, been combined with low inflammatory affections of 
one or other of the abdominal viscera; in the severer cases, the sensorium has been 
considerably affected; where the disease assumed a milder form, it was more gene- 
sally considered as the low nervous fever, Disorder of the gastric viscera was almost 
invariably present, and im many incipient cases an attention to this fact enabled us to 


cut short the disease in afew days. Several persons have complained of mere lan- 
guor, restlessness, disordered appetite, 7 


sOrue with slight wandering paitis, mistaken for 
rheumatism ; here antimonial evacuants, with sulphuric acid, were of essential service. 
_ An the cases of fever I have made many Observations, for the purpose of ascertail- 
ing whether any difference axisis in the Operation of James’s powder and the anti- 
monial powder of the Pharmacopeia ;—I liave not been able as yet to discover the 
slightest difference. ‘io a girl of eight yeara, I gave eight grains of James’s pqwdeh 
ee Wo grains of calomel; on the following night I gave eight grains of antimonial 
poner with — same quantity of calomel; on both occasions perspiration was pro 
mere ee ee ene: the same experiment was tried on six patients 
and James, respecting the comp clea gttte the dispute between Messrs. Newoes 
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pat who have imagined superior virtue to exist in the antimonial powder prepared 


ty Dr. James, and that ordered by the London College of Physicians. . 

“Small-pox has been very prevalent, a fact which cannot fai) to strike the reflecting 
mind at a period when the blessings of vaccination are so extensively diffused. I re- 
gret to state, that new Cases of vaccme failures have occurred within my observation 
this month ; but it should also be noticed, that I have had one case ef small-pox which 
attacked a patient who had previously undergone the disease so severely as to be 
marked by it in the face. Diarrhcea has been observed mere commonly than usual 
cholera has not yet made its appearance. Phthisis, dyspepsia, and disorders of the 
liver or chylopoietic viscera, form, as usual, a large portion of the catalogue. | 

il, North Crescent, Bedford Square. J. Want, 

Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


ee 
HE manufactnres of France were raised to so high a pitch during the wars so 

_ unhappily made on Napoieon, that, in woollens, cottons, and most other fabrics, 
the French equal in quantity and quality the demands of their own consumption; 
and hence, in a great measure, the present depression of our manufactures. 

The Emperor of Austria has issued a decree, which prohibits the introduction of 
raw foreign iron aud steel, as well as all articles of whatever description manufactured 
from those materials. | 

The Summer orders from America, the continent, and colonies, have given a slight 
impulse to several branches of our manufactures, and tended to raise the hopes of the 

eople. : ic 

@ Qtiantity of Porter brewed by the six principal houses, from July 1816 to July 1817 :— 

Barclay, Perkins, and Co, +-++eccesesecceecscocscess 281,484 Burrels, 
Hanbury and Co, SCeerSeoeedreseeeeese eee Geese eeeeeesees 168,757 ; 
Reid and Co. peeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeereeeseeneeseesessess 157,131 
Whitbread and Co. cccecccccece ssccsrcccsssevecess’ 151,888 
Henry Meux and Co, cecesesreccsccsecsovcncescsess 194,893 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. eeeeereeseeeeseeeaeeeaneeees 110,776 

Quantity of Ale brewed by the four principal ale-brewers in London, from July 181¢ 

to July 1817 :— Barrels. 
Stretton and Co. CeCe RHEE HOHEEHEAeEH er eeseseeeeese 25,051 
Wyatt ANA CO.cec ces ereeseceetseseseesesesesesreseee 18,119 
Charringtom -++--srccrececceeacecesvarsesancsessesce 16,886 
GOdiNg ++ seeccceesereresesccrccsenssesvescessecers ee 12,352 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE,. July 18. 
Cocoa, W.I.common 2 18 to 315 
Coffee,Jamaica, ordinary 3 13 3 16 
- yfine . 5 12 
———, Mocha. 5.10 
Cotton, W. I. common . 0 
~———, Demerara . . 
Currants . 6. 6 . 
Figs, Turkey . 
Flax, Riga . . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine _ 
Hops, new, Pockets 
> Bags ® 
lrou, Britisit, Bars: . 
’ Pi S$ 

Oil, salad ¢ . ° 
—a Gali h e e 
Rags «? . . 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 3 
Rice, Carolina, new - . 
_ East India . 
Silk, China . ° 
——, Bengal, skein 
Spices, Cinnamon 
ame, ‘Cloves ° 
———, Nutmegs ‘ 
——=, Pepper, black ° 
a ee » white. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
“———, Geneva Hollands 0 

Montuty Mac, No, 302, 


ae 


O percwf, 
0 ditto. 
0 ditto. 
0 ditto, 
9 per Ib. 
1. ditto. 
0 per cwt, 
0 ditto. 
0 per ion. 
0 ditto, 
0 per cwt, 
0 ditto. 
© per ton. 
0 ditto. 
O per jar. 
0 per ton. 
0 per cwt, 
O- ditto, 
0 ditto, 
0 ditte. 
O per lb. 
2 ditto. 
1 ditto. 
11 ditto 
9 ditto. 
Ot ditto. 
‘1 ditto. ° 
6 per gal. 
9 difto. 
Spirits 
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Spirits, Ruin, Jamaica 0 3 2 — O 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 5 13 0 — 3 
—, tre’. 4 Bo —'6 
Sugar, East India, brown 110 0 — 1 
——, lump,fine . 514 0— 6 
Tallow, town-melted 2 00— 2 
———.,, Russia, yellow 214 0— 0 
Tea, Bohea «§ 0s C0 2 Bf— 0 
—--, Hyson, best » +0 8 6— 9 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —12 
—-——, Port, old » 120 0 O— 125 
——, Sherry . 110 0 0—120 


Alphabetical List of Bankrupicies. 





4 4 03 6— 6 410 

i5 0 3 14 O— 3.316 Opn ey 
12 0 46 O0— 412° 6 ttt, 
i5 0 118 O0~— ¢ 46 | 
0 0 517 O— 6 4 0 ditt 
0 0: 3 8 80 — 0 O O ditt 
ees 0 0 O— O 2 YO perl, 
5 10 0 5 6 — 0 5 10 ditty, 
0 0 90 0 O—120 0 Operpip, 
0 0- 120 0 O0—125 0° O ditto, 
0 0 110 0 O—120 O Oper butt, 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork, Dublin, or Belfas, 
1s. 9d. a 20s.—Hambro’, 12s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s. a 25s.—Jamaica, 40s.—Greep 


Jand, ont and home, 54 guineas. 


Course of Exchange, Aug. 18.—Amsterdam, 38 2 U.—Hamburgh, 55 2; U.——Patis 
©4 30 B.—Leghorn, 49,—Lisbon, 57.— Dublin, 11 per cent. ; 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junctiog 
CANAL shares sell for 1901. per 1001.-share—Birmingham, 7401—Coventry, 750], 
Leeds and Liverpool, ¢381.—Trent and Merscy, 15001—East India Dock, 150), 
share.—West India, 1991—The Strand BrivGe, 171, — West Middlesex Warn. 


Wonks, 371.—Gas Licur Company, 501. 


Gold in bars 31. 19s. per o0z.—New doubloons 31. 19s.—Silver.in bars 5s. 13d. 
The 5 per cent. consols, on the 26th, were 813; 5 per cent. navy, 105. 
a 
Arpnasetica List of Bankruptcies and DivinenDs, announced between the 
2th of July and the Wth of Aug. 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 95,] 
(i Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 
ALLEN B. Leicefter, fancy trimming manufacturer, 


(Taylor, london 

Abcabams M. Minories. (Abraham , 

Atomead T. Briftol haberdahher. (Adlington and co. L. 

Paferce J. Birmineham, eun barrel maker. 

Luavan L. C. Gloucefter, baker. (Price andco. L. 

Hicddle J. Birmingham, factor. (Windle, L. ‘ 

Byers A. South Shields, and W. Byers, Mule-end, thip 
owvers, (Lang. topdop 

Reh J. Birmingham, pocket book maker. 
Dickens, london 

Peal G. King’s Arms « hambers, merchant, 

Bourne J. London frvuad, Southwark, 
{Coombs 

Fate W. Birmingham, victualler. 

Coupland G. Briel, dealer, (King, L. 

ole J. Plymeurh, rope maker. { Makinfon, L. 

Coe J. Doucombe mist, Wilts, paper maker, (Highmoor 

Davis We. Sirmingham, brafs founder. { £egerton 
and co, london . 

Druitt G. R. Winchefter, linen draper. (Emley 

Dow lett S. stewart Qreet, Spitalfields. filkman. 
and Stokes 

Tiggies G. Newman ftreet, Oxford treet, money ferivener, 
| Barrett and co. 

Damas T. Teddington, Middiefex, farmer. (Rafe, Le 

Douala J. Chi tong Wefmoreland, cattle dealer 

Davis Cy Southampton row, cabinet maker. Poole 

May W. Provicence buildirges, New Kent road, piumber, 
Matton, Newington butts 

BF) iot G. Woodchurch. Kent, butcher, [Reilly, L. 

Ritowherd J. Liverpool, ipirit merchant, (Griffith and 

mead 

Fennell FT. and W. Bontead, jn» Jewry ftrect 

Farrell C, Goiport, linen drap-r 

Vrisby Ro Leicetter, horfe desiers (Makinfin 

Frewin J. Bliickwater. surrey, grocer, (Yownall, Le 

Futian W. Liverpool, grocer. (Clarke and co. L. 

Biy &. Roundsditch, uphuifterer Waiiks 

Francis }, Nunsden, Hertfordthire, corn factor, 
ther ane co. 

Griffiths W. Beaumari., courrier. 


(Egerton and 


(Hull 
chéefemonger. 


(Clarke andco. Le 


(Sweet 


(Parn- 
{Philpot and co. L. 


gree W. Lloyd's Coffee houte. onde writer, {Lindfay 
Oucic j. Loverpovl, ath manufacturer. (Blackflock 
and co. london 


Gompertz +. Nor bh End, Hampftead, merchant, (Sabine 
And Co. bondon 

Munticy kK. Howden Pans. Northumberland, thip owner, 
(Bell and co. jonden 


Humphreys 8. Charlorte treet, 
(Knight ardco L 

Miftock EB Abingdon, oraper, 
and co. london 


Hateli G. saltton 3. Somerfethire, vidualler, 
aod cu. london 


Portland place, merchant. 


wocilen { Ulagrave 


(Adlington 


fae > J. L. ManchcRer, vealer. { Eltis, Le 
a.num E Threadneedie areet, thip broker. 
» and Davis ; ak baw tRearden 
anbury C. aad W. Shoreditch, digillers fal 
Fa ’ rs §=6©6. [ Walton 


_Kearney P. Manchetter, tailor. 


[ Punton, L . 


Johnfon T. Billy mill, Northumberland, miller. 
and'co london ° 


(Bell 


( Adiington and co. L. 
Lynch #, Liverpool, wuollen draper. (Wivdle,L. 
Lee W. Church ftreet, Rotherhithe, thip chandler 


{ Ingold 
Lakeman D. #. Liverpool, merchant. [Windle 
Linder R. Hart ftreet, Crutched Friars, thip bdscker 
(Hacket- 
Lewarn W, Taunton, carpenter, 
Morgan J. Taunton, linen craper. (Jenkins, C. 
Maycock 4. Manchefer. thop keeper.  (Milneand co. L. 
Mcrewether W. Aborfield, Berkthire, timber merchants 
(Phillips, london 
Mann Je fens Temple Sowerby, Weftmoreland, tanner. 
CLowden, london . 
Mofley J... afd H. J. Keach. Sidmouth place, Gray’s Ina 
lane, manufacturers of toys, [Abhett 
Mitchell _j. Eat ftreet, Finsbury Market, brewer 
{Clarke 


Manp J. H. Aveton Gifford, Devonfhire, cyder merchant, 
{-Robert, london 


Meacock R. Liverpool, thip chandler. 


(Blake. L. 


( Battye, L. 


Northam W. K. Wojverhampton, fchoolmatter. (Mayhe# 
and co, london 
Pardow G. Cotighton, Warwickthire, needle makets 
_ CBousfield : 
Phillips #, Carey @reet, coffee houfe keeperm  (Kaight 
and co 


Phillips A. and B. bofer, Salters’ hall court, merchamite 


[Pearce and Sow 
Plackest f, Breaflon, Derbythire, butcher. ( Enfield and 
(Clennel!, Le 


cO. Nottingham 
Powell R. Carlifle, innkeeper . 
Parker ‘VY. Hawkesciough, Halifax, merchant. (Ellis 
Roberts R. Sheffield, (pirit merchant. «Darke anc CO 
Raven “.« Hartihorn-, Derbyftire, dealer. (Pew and co Le 
rr, c and jf. Leigh, Suckiersburys warehouleman 
Adoms 
Roberts O alnwick, Angiefey, shopkeeper. (Chefter, & 
Rufiel! PD Downhain, Cambridsethire, victualler. (Smiths, L. 
Rankine D. Prat piace, Camden Town, and J- Ww ilfons 
Sycuey Mreet, Gudwell treet, merchantse (BR 
ané co. ' ab, 


Richards >. Liverpool, merchants [ Low and co. L- 


Spall G. Bury St. Edmunds, coach maker. ( Blagravs 
and cu, london ° , 
Sautimark A. Mark lane, merchant. [Murray 


Smith EH. Derby, bleacher. (Barbor 

Slipper J. Cronk wick. Norfolk, carpenter and wheelwrighte 
{ Tilbury, ionayn infon 

Skyting Z. Phreadneedl+ treet, builder, [Hutchin 

Saiter J. Haiberton, Deyon‘hice, dealer. [ Gray, Le nd 

Salmon J. Wesbury, Somertethhire, dealer. LOyne © 


Sons, london . 
dealer in bacose 


Scott W. Longtown, Cumberland, 
Scholefield N\. and T. W. Kerthaw, Greenwich, 


{ Birkett, london 
daihers. {Cranch, Monddn 
Shaw S$. London, merchant. (Niblett 


Thompfon j. Athertone, Warwickthire, linen drapefe, 
(Swain and co.-t. ; 


Taylor i: Gofport, pawn broker. 


[ Hardy Le 
4 > ; ] . fe (Pilate 
Credenhill, Rerefordthire, hhoex Taylor 


Taylor 
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G. Gorton, Lancathire, cotton manufacturer. 


Tayer Adlington and co. london 


T. Solihull, Wa 
- and co jopdon 
welt ner and cu. Ly» 
wife W. Bath, bookfeller 


arnold T. Rochefter 
Abbott R ‘oe 
1]. Readin 
rt. _aches, Stafford 
Aftiing F. and )- Cooper, Spa ruad, 
Rereneneesy indate 
. Boxtead, 
on i and C, Sutherland, St, Helen’s 
lace 4 
Adair Ae and C. Cunningham, Win- 
chefter ene 4 
infon B. Duncafte 
oan Je Pocklington, and T. Beil, 
Sculcoates 
Bragg W. Whitehaver 
Beak J. Bath 
aerrides s. G. Deptford . 
Bruton T. Kilcet, Gloncefterfhire 
raithwaire J Leeds 
Sans G. Charles ftreet, Grofyenor 
ftreet 
Boyes B, Tokenhonfe yard 
Birch ) and J. Lucas, Fleet treet 
Birley W. jun. Longton, Lancafhire 
Forland J. Liverpool 
Bethman +. M. Cannon ftreet 
Bei] w. Horncaftle, Lincolnthire 
Binyon E« Fenchurch fireet 
Baxcer R. Southwark ! 
Blackburn @ Turnchapei Dock, Ply- 
mouth 
Berfon &. Houndsditch 
Casien T. and W. Wilfon, Langbourn 
Chambers 
Chapmin G Ss. Boughton Malherb 
Clinton T. Much Mircle Heretordh. 


Coles F, and W. Williams Mincing 
jane . 
Clark T. and C. Gay, Kefwick, 

. Cumberland 


Crump T. Bithop Binton, Yorkthire 

Chefoey 4, High Holborn 

Carne H. Auftin Friars 

Channer G. sutton 

Clarke M. jun. Colchefter ftreet, Sa 
vag Garcens 

Cooke L winfley ftreet, St. Mary le 
bonne ~ 

Cullimore J. Laurence Pountney lane 

Goh n B. Bithopfgate Kreet 

Cranftone W, Bull 

Carbutt F ard T. and Ws Bailey, 
ans heuer 

Duniam J. Eat Teignmvuch 

Dix.n J and £. Liverpool 

Dawfon j. Derby 

Velahoy J. Deptford 

Difston W. Naflord, Worcefterfhire 

Dupe W. Oxford 

Puckworth H. Manchefter 

Eochmarch T. and T. We Ruth, 
George ftreet. Minories 

Evaus T, Monmouth . 

Eegar T. Holybourne 


Kliwood R. Londun, and W. Wilfon,. 


jun. Banbury 

Edwaia. R. Great Surry ftreet, Blacke 
friars roav 

Earl J. fen. Wi ttmoreland place, City 
road, and J. Earl, jun, Prefton, 
hertturathie ; 


rwickaure, corn dealer. 
Cattle court, Budge rows, warchoufeman. 
[ Young, Le 


[ Meyrick (Burdon 


Weale W. Birmingham, brazier. 
Warner J. Kilby bridge, Le cefterfiire, imme merchant, 


Wetton B. Manchefier, tailofer 
Walduck H. Homer ftreet, Mary ie 
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(Hurd and co, 
une, cheefemonger, 


(Clarke and co, L. 


L Alexanger ana co. L. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Fiynn M, Wardour freet, Soho 

Fincham O, Shadwell 

Forfter W. Leicetter 

Foter S. Leiceter 

Fither W. Cambridge 

Great G. Cuhhion court, Broad ftreet 

Gaze M. Mitcham 

Grainger J. Martin's lane, Cannon 
fireet 

Goundiill J, Gracechurch fircet 

George G.N. New Buna treet 

Gray |. Billiter fquare 

Goodyear J. Hood Grange, Yorkfhire 

Green d° U, tach 

Gould C, Kington farm, Wimborne, 
DorfetMire 

Higyins W Newport, Shrophhire 

Hayter W. Bafing jane 

Henly M_ G. Mitre court 

Huffam C. aud W. H. Limehoufe 

Haywood }. W Warnfard court 

Hughes J. and R. Challen, storrington, 
Suffex ’ 

Hunt H. stratford upap Avon 

Hetherington F. Lonving Cumberland 

Hawkins J] Radipole, orfetshire 

Hole W. Iflington 

Hinde T. Liverpool 

Harrifon J. “anchefter 

Haward J, Blackmore Areet, Drury 
lane 

ne > j. E. Vaion court, Broad 

met 

H wktricge J. Brearton, Yorkfhire 

Hawkridge C. Brearto., Yorkthire 

Hames R. Scott’ piace, Lilington 

HuilG. fea. Hilimorton, Warwick, 

Henrickfon J. Litchfield 

Hall R. Liverpoo) ; 

Hird T. Bifhopwearmouth 

Heathfield T. Tiverton 

Hales C. Bolt court, Fleet ftreet 

Heiiing J. 8. Norwich 

Harris T. and W. Hembrey, Market 
ftrect, St. James's market 

Hamlyn R. and j.« hantier, Bideford 

Halmarack J. Newcaftle under Lyne 

Hamatd J. Chifwel treet 

Ifaac E. Queen fquare 

Innes J, and R. Watkins, Briftol 

Jolliffe T. henley in Arden 

Jones H, Deptford 

Lane 1, T. Frazer, and T. Boyifion, 
Nicholas jane 

Lumb &, and T. Leeds 

Land ., “akefield Outrwood, Yorkh, 

Livie R, Auftin Friars 

Lande J}, Tokenhoute yard 

Lucas W, (heapthioe 

loecio F, Aylesbury 

Milice T, Gi cat Wakering. SuTex 

Machel: 8, Dewsbury, Sesh Diee 

Maitiand D, New Bridge ftreet 

Mallifon J, K, >weeting’s lane 

Montreth J, and Jj, Sequeira, Gracte 

. church ftreet : 

Muncafer J, tancater ’ 

Murer T, and J, Barlow, Tonbridge 

Marfh 4, Brentford 

Mautell T, Stow on the Wold, Glou- 
cedterfhire 


Wolttencroft }. salford, commmoa brewer. (Hurd aud co. L. 


Mathews P, Cupthal!l court 

Marler J, RK. Boyd. and &, Stewart, 
Ironmonger lane - 

M‘Carthy C, Long lanes Bermondfey 

M‘Clary J. Strand 

Nobie J Caton, Lancafhire 

Naylor R- Chogweil 

Natth J. Eoward treet, Cavendith fq. 

Neale J, Milk ftreet 

Oakley W, Bath 

Pea:ton J, Wombwell, Yorkthire 

Purley }. High treet, ropiar 

Push E. Lewes ' 

Partons B, Somerfet Mreet, Aldgate 

Philiips Jj, aod J, 8, Mortlake 

eer r aod ), High Ao.born 

ereira A, My aud nH, Caltellaia 
_ Bethiem ; Lead 

* rice G, i hreadneegle ireet : 

Paxton W Oxtora 

Pope J, >horeditch 

Pyweli J. Oxtord i 

Pi kering J}, Watton wall : 

Pearfon #, wread treet 

Pyne |. Horfelydown 

Fearfom) W, Leafgill, Meverfham, 
Wettimoreland 

Pureh J wed (10n itreet: Holbora 

Rofe jy W, Bithoptgate freat 

Kickwood Jj. T, | cvizes 

Reiley. J. Manchefter . 

Rutt T, Daiton 

Ruifeti C. #rofpect place, Lambeth 

Raat ta J, Jun, : underland 

Kowe J, Caitie ftreet, Falcon fyuare 

Raincj ana B. Short, Phauix brewery, 
Bagnigge Wells 

Rofe }, North Batham, Noi folk 

Ruffel] J. Otham, Kent 

Siordct J, M, ano J. L. Addin Friars 

Simpiqn W. Maocheter 

Shepard, Weilington, Shrophhire 

Search F, Clerkenweil Greea ° 

Sinith C, S, Clare ftreet - 

Shu J. Paternoiter row 

Scatborougts fy Buckden, Hunting» 
dunfhire 

Salisbury J. Exeter 

Shorte £, WH. Bxecer 

Sguire C, Noiborn 

Siater 44 Gawfworth, Chethire 

Stephevion W. Prettun, 

Standen J. Hy, Dover 

$amucl A. Middlefex freet, Aldgate 

Simton Fo Globe ftreet, st. George's 


. a 
Taylor J, Upper Thames ftrect 


"Pubs Dy, Liverpool 

TVindie ), Minories 

Tarti W, M. Old Broad treet 

Whittle J, Liverpool 

Willios M, North Shields 

Wooitombe W. jin. %t. Michael's 
A iey, Cornhill 

Wefton P Biltun, Warwickthire 

‘Wikhiams T. Coleman firect 

Watfun J. Tothmain, Weitmureland 

Watkins J, Chapel treet, May fair 

Webb J. wolve hampton 

Wright M, berby, 
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fac hay harvest has been generally protracted by the constant rains, but at last 
finished; both the natural and sown grasses more fortunately than could have been , 


expected, leaving the prospect of an abundant aftermath. 


Scarcely any stock of old 


hay on hand. ‘ihe long succession of cool and rainy weather will occasion a much 
later corn harvest than was expected, in which, however, there will be the advantage 


of great fullness and substance in the ear from gradual vegetation. 


The want of sun 


has been generally feit since the great heats in June, and, in the northera parts of the 


Country, much corn of all kinds is yet in an immature state. 


In the forward districts, . 


and upon the best soils, gieat breadths of corn have been cut within the last fortmght, 


and as much carried as the wet state of the weather would permit. 


On such soils, the 


crops of wheat, barley, oats, peas, and rye are great; and the few samples yet shewn 

at market are of fine quality. Beans will, perhaps, turn out beyond expectation, but the 

Heligoland beans have not succeeded so well as the native. Ou the least promising suis, 

corn of ail kintis seems likely to prove am average crop, granting @ favourable laticr 
42 


harvest, 
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_ Considerable damage has been done in exposed situations, both in 
et from the crops being beaten down by wind and rain. Some report 
speak of rust and smut in the wheats to a considerable extent, the latter Tost 
prevalent. Turnips, on good soils, are a wonderful crop, and potatoes gen t. 
Hops ewhat improved by the rains, but a greatly damaged and deficient Crop, 
Fruit, in he cyder counties, a short crop. Wool enjoys a brisk trade ; and, to the up, 
speakable satisfaction of the manufacturers, some good orders have arrived from; th. 
new South American republics. Seeds will scarcely reach an average crop. Lei 
stock continues to advance; and, while some counties are content with the rice 
received for their fat stock, others complain of a general combination of the butebers: 
Swine are cheaper. Good horses still maintain a very high price, Live Stock feeq 
well, and the sheep have been little troubled with the fly. Very little old cora in the 
country, but an abundant harvest may reduce the price far below the farmer's ft, 
groaning as the land does under so ruinous a weight of taxation, Letters from Various 
parts of the country state, that the arrears of property tax, now collecting, yjj 
deprive many farmers of the means of getting in their harvest. This and other jp. 
supportable burdens weigh down the farming interest ; and distresses for rent, ang 
sales under execution, are still frequent. 

Smithfield: Beef 3s. to 4s. 4d.— Mutton 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d.—Veal 4s, to 5:.— 
Lamb 4s. to 5s.—Pork 4s. 4d: to 5s. 6d.— Bacon 4s. to 58. 4d.—Fat 3s, 9d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 45s. to 105s.—Barley 30s. to 45s.—Oats 20s. to 45s.—The 
Quartern-loaf in London, 4lb. 5i0z. from 14d. to 14d.—Hay 5l. to 51. 15s. per load 
Clover do. from 31. to 71. 10s.—Straw 11. 4s. to 21. 2s. 


Coals in the pool 35s. to 44s. 6d. per chaldron, of 36 bushels, 
Middlesex ; August 25. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


, —a_— j 
Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, gud Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 
Tuomas HAnson, Surgeon. 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London, 


Results for July, 1817. 
Mean monthly pressure,29.85—maximum, 30.16—minimum, 29.88—range, ,78 of an inch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 59°.4—maximum, 71°—minimum, 45°—range, 26°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .32 of an inch, which was on the 15th & 26th, 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 17°, which was on the 9th, 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.15 inches, 
number of changes, 12. 
Real spaces described by the barometrical surface, 5.15 inches ; number of changes, 14, 
Monthly quantity of water evaporated, 1.575 inches. 
Monthly fall of rain, 6.360 inches—rainy days, 23—foggy, 0O—snowy, 0—haily, % 
* Wind. ' 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. SW. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
e © 6.8 A. st 3 0 
Brisk winds, 0—boisterous ones, 1. 


Clouds. ; 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus, Cirro-Stratus. Cumoulo-Stratus. Nimbus. 
© 14 0 10 1 1 3 
Character of the month—mild loomy, cloudy, and rainy ; and, in five instances, Vvi0- 
lent thunder, with hail. s 7 y> y> 2} ’ 


A water-spont in the Netherlands, on J nly 5, about eight in the evening, raised 
clouds of sand, aceempanied by a sound in the air resembling a great number of cat- 
riages Upon apavement. It directed itself from south-west to north-west ; and, after 
beating down an incalculable number of firs near Oosterhuit, demolished a small house 
so completely, that nothing remained of it but some scattered stones. The loss was 
very great, and the ruin cf habitations and trees extensive. 
ities. day, at Perpignan, an uncommon storm of thunder and lightning was 


On the whole, it has been a cold and wet Augnst; and the foreign Journals, in every 


part of Europe, complain of the incessant rains as injuri 
- urious to t st. In London, 
the thermometer has stoud from 65° to 61° during the inpaths he harve 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN AUGUST $ 
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Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


GERMANY. 

ARBARY Corsairs having been 

allowed to appear in the North Sea, 
« committee appointed to make a report. 
on the subject, consisting of the am- 
hassadors of Prussia, Holland, Denmark, 
Oldenburg, and the Hanseatic cities, 
have reported to the Diet as follows:— 

«“ That nothing but the too great neg- 
ligence of some European maritime powers 
could have given the pirates the unheard- 
of boldness to penetrate into the Channel 
and the North Sea; that England, indeed, 
had not suffered by the insolent proceed- 
ings committed close to its coast, but that 
this was not sufficient, unless similar mea- 
sures were adopted also by France, Spain, 
and Portugal; that, in order to remedy 
this evil completely, all the European 
maritime powers must combine, and 
jointly declare the principle that the Bar- 
bary cruisers, if found out of the Mediter- 
ranean, shall be considered and treated as 
pirates, In order to effeet this, the com- 
mittee propose that Austria and Prussia, 
as the most important members of the 
coufederation, and as European powers 
who have so largely contributed to the 
re-establishment of peace on the Continent 
of Europe, should exert themselves to 
induce England to declare for the esta- 
blishment ef the above principle. The 
same two powers should also use their 
mediation with Russia, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, and the Netherlands, 
to support this application to England, 
and by keeping frigates on the coasts, 
contribute also on their part to remedy 
the evil; that the same request be made 
besides to the Kings of Denmark, Han- 
over, and the Netherlands, as members 
of the confederation. ‘The complete suc- 
cess of the whole affair depends, in the 
Opinion of the committee, principally upon 
the powerful co-operation of England.” 

PRUSSIA. . 

Berlin, Aug. 2.—Our theatre has, in a 
few hours, been a prey to the flames, and 
itappears the fire was intentional. 

FRANCE. 

The Empress Marta Louisa, on her 
own behalf, and that of her husband and 
her son, NAPOLEON THE SECOND, has 
drawn up a Protest, the effect of which 
all the cannon and bayonets in Europe 
cannot remove from the human heart, 
or from the feelings of the French peo- 
ple. We have inserted it at length, and 
the world will see that it bears internal 
evidence of authenticity. The able 
editor of the Morwinc CHRONICLE, who 


dragged it from ataong the hidden res 





cords of the congress of Viena, ob« 
serves, that, as it was presented in 
French, was translated into German, 
again from German into French, and 
now into English, it may not be verbally. 
accurate: and to this extent there is 
foundation for asserting, on the part of 
legitimacy, that it is not authentic. 
Quibbling thercfore apart, we preserve: 
it as one of the most interesting doca- 
ments which has appeared since Napo- 
leon’s Proclamations from Lyons; and 
it appears not unlikely to be attended, 
in due time, with results, which wifl’ 
rescue the age from the ignominy of 
many late events and arrangements, 
This protest would have lost the chief 
part of its force, if the Bourbons had 
respected the constitutional charter, by 
virtue of which they were admitted into 
France; aud if Napoleon, for the crime 
of defending France, had not becn 
treated in such manner as to excite in’ 
his favour the sympathies of all good 
men. How different, however, would 
have been the moral strength of the 
legitimates, if Napoleon had _ broken 
treaties or made wars on them—if the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, for which there 
was no security but their honour, had 
been respected—if the project of tearing: 
Napoleon from Elba, and sending. him 
to St. Helena, had not been announced: 
in certain London papers, while the 
congress of Vienna was sitting—if a free’ 
government had been established in 
France, in conformity to the pledges of 
the confederates—and even if Napo- 
LEON, to gratify bis enemies, had been 
allowed to retire to America, and to abe, 
dicate in favour of NAPOLEON the Se-, 
conp!—We have often repeated, that 


~ftiuman affairs have no solid foundation 


but in honour, trath, and justice; and we 
suspect, therefore, that a great moral 
lesson is still in reserve for posterity! 
Protest of the Empress Maria Louisa, ad- 
dressed to the Congress of Vienna, aguinst 
the occupation of the French Throne by the 

Bourbon dynasty. 

Maria Louisa, Empress, Archduchess of 
Austria, Duchess of Parma, in our name, 
during the minority of our beloved son and 
sovereign, and in the name of onr son, 
Charles Francis Napoleon, as legitiniate’ 
possessor of the imperial throne of France. 

The distance at which we are kept from 
our hereditary states, and the absence of 
the members of our government preventing 
us from claiming the adnnission of a ar 
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fo represent us at the Congress now as- 
sembied at Vienna, and the desire of giving 
ful! anthenticity to our reclamation in be- 
half of our beloved sovereign and son, have 
induced vs in imitation of our immortal 
ancestor, of glorious memory, Maria 
Theresa, to take the resolution of laying 
before the above-mentioned Congress, @ 
declaration of the riglits of our beloved 
son to the crown of France, and a deve- 
Jepment of the principles on which they 
ave fonnded, to the end that it be known 
to Enrope, and the French nation, that it 
has never been our intention willingly to 
renoance the imperial throne of France, on 
which it pleased Divine Providence to 
lace Us. 

We will not here recall to mind the 
disasters which deprived tke bouse of 
Bourbon of the French throm. We will 
sather throw a veil over the errors of 
princes, and the fanlts of nations. We 
wilt not defend the work of factions and 
revolutionary proceedings; but, we will 
declare, that there exists a pablic law of 
imuntable nature, which binds nations to 
prinees, a law of policy, contaming the 
principles upon which sovereigns ought to 
conviliate their rights and interests, with 
certain rights and liberties, which are the 
property of their subjects, 

A scries of fatal events put an end to 
royalty in Fiance. All Europe took up 
arms to sustain or restore a throne which 
its possessor was unable to maintain; a 
throne which had sunk into nonght through 
the flight of the princes and nobility, which 
were its natarahsupporters, and perhaps, 
throngh the violent cause of a popular will, 
nnrestyained in its manifestation. 

The vnfertnnate Louis XVI. and his 
son perished successively ; their legitimate 
heirs forteited their claims to the crown, 
by their free egress from the kingdom, and 
their retreat into an enemy’s country. The 
nation, no longer bound to its legitimate 
princes, was restored to its natural right of 
election. The other nations of Europe 
considered these disasters as the work of 
pohtical fanaticism, and a spirit of rebel- 
hon: they, in consequence, took up arms, 
and pencirated into the heart of France. 
‘Their success, however, was but of short 
deration ; France soon expelled them from 
her invaded tersitoryv, and maintained her 
mdependence. The powers of Europe 
must then have observed, that, whatever 
hact originally led to this result, the povern- 
ment of ['rance was changed de facto and de 
Jwe; and that it belonged to the French 
people to institute such form of govern- 
ment for themscives as was best suited to 
the circumstances of the times. 

In this state of things, every tie was dis- 
solved between France and the Bourbons: 
between the Bourbons and the other sve. 
reizms of Purape. The family compact 
Use treaty of personal guarantee, was can- 


[Sept 1 
celled by the influence of Pw, 
in a political sense, the Bourbons were : 
more, ' a. 

The independence of France, under the 
new governncnt of her choice, was they 
acknowledged by the very powers who 
present compose this Congress, Oy 
Sth April, 1795, the treaty of Bale wa 
signed between France and Prussia; oy 
the 22d July, same year, another trean 
was signed at Bale, between republican 
France and Spain. The latter power, on 
the 7th June, the following year, con. 
cluded a treaty of alliance with the Exeey. 
tive Directory. The courts of Sardinia’ 
and Naples signed, in the course of the 
same year—thie first on the 15th May, the. 
other en the 10th October—a treaty with 
that same republican government. The 
pope, the minor states of Germany and. 
Italy, solemnly acknowledged also: the 
new government of France. — Austria 
signed the treaty of Campo Formio with 
the Directory, and that of Luneville with 
the First Consul. England, by the treaty 
af Amiens, ist October, 1801; Spain by, 
that of 27th March, 1808 ; Russia by that of 
8th Oct. 1807;—acknowledged succes. 
sively the consular government, which 
proclaimed a general peace on the 18th 
Brumaire, 10th year of the repubhie. 

The act which raised the altars again, 
and gave peace to ‘the Gallican ehorch, 
which brought back morality, checked 
false doctrines, and substitated the true 
belief in their lieu—tke concordat, in a 
word, of which the beneficial effects will 
long be felt by religion; put the seal, as it. 
were, to those transactions of state policy, 
by which a government, different from 
that of the ancient monarchy, was solemoly’ 
recognized by all Europe.» Who, at that: 
time, suspected the princes of the hoase of 
Bourbon of entertaining rights of sove- 
reignty over France? © That which has 
perished, can it rise again? Jf these 
princes had no legal rights then, what rights 
can they have now? ‘The French people 
unquestionably enjoyed the plenitude of 
their rights ander the consular government) 
at that period, when, to give greater sta 
bility to mstitations which had put an end 
to the evils ef the revolution, and to give’ 
to Europe a pledge of that stability, the 
French people bestowed on the first col 
sul, Bonaparte, the cousular power for life. 
The new organization of the state, in hat-. 
mony with the genius of the first mag's 
trate, was consolidating itself daily, and it 
would have accomplished the most san- 
guine wishes of the French people, were 
not the life of man limited to a smali numM- 
ber of years. ‘Te impress these new institt- 
tions with a fresh character of permanency, 
to make them correspond with the govert- 
ments of the other states of Europe, t 
nation substitated for the consular power 


the imperial power, which it rendered, 
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hereditary im the family of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, The citizens of the towus, the 
Communes, and the smallest hamlets, 


covered with their names the registers, 
" wherein the question of the erection of the 


empire, and of the election of Napoleon 
Bonaparte was submitted to. them. He 
was elected and proclaimed with acclama- 
tions ; he received the oath of allegiance 
from his subjects; the temples resounded 
with thanksgivings from the people to the 


Divinity ; the clergy, in the holy office of 
_the mass, prayed for his person and for his 


family, and soon the venerable chief of 
Christendom came in person to consecrate 
in the Metropolitan Church, a power which 
the Emperor Napoleon had, till then, 
only held from the hands of the people. 

What was then wanting to the legitimacy 
of his crown? Had he not received it 
from God and his conntry? In other 
terms, from divine right and trom national 
right, 

Europe adopted these principles, and 
Napoleon assumed the rank assigned to 
him among sovereigns, by the extent and 
power of his empire, Austria acknow- 
ledged the Emperor Napoleon on the 26th 
December, 1805, by the treaty of Pres- 
burg; the sovereigns of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg were his allies, the same treaty 
raised them to the royal dignity. Oa the 
jith December, 1807, the elector of 
Saxony received, by virtue of the treaty of 
Posen, concluded with Napoleon, the title 
oi King. Did Europe dispute the legiti- 
macy of these titles, emanating from the 
imperial power and from France? 

_Prassia acknowledged the French em- 
pire and the Emperor Napoleon, by the 
treaty of Tiisit, July 9, 1807, The Em- 
peor of Russia preserved his army, 
amounting to about 200,000 men, by vir- 
tne of this same treaty, which acknow- 
ledged, not only the French empire and 
the Emperor Napoleon, but also the ex- 
Istence as kings of the princes of the im- 
perial family. Finally the treaties of 14th 
October, 1809, and 6th January, 1810, be- 
tween Sweden and France, complete the 
acts of external policy, which consolidate 
the dynasty thus seated on the throne of 
France. Ali continental Europe, indeed, 
was the ally of the Emperor Napoleon. 

The family alliances of the Emperor Na- 
poleon with the most august sovereign 
houses, tended to consolidate the social 
Compact as esjablished in France. His 
stionglvy cemented institutions ensured the 
stability of the monarchical fori of govern- 
ment he had restoved; they opposed an in- 
vinctble barrier to the invasion of the de- 
lnocratie system. The revolution of France 
has taught nations to look too closely into 
What passes in the cabinets of princes, 

It was under the guarantee of the con- 
stitution of the French empire—under 
that of the treaties and of ‘the alliances of 
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foreign sovereigns, that I became the com 
sort of Napoleon. It is under those 
Same guarantees that Prince Charles 
Francis Napoleon, born of our union, 
grounds his claim to the Freneh throne, 
which claim the princes assembled at this 
congress have so often acknowledged to 
be legitimate. A fatal war broke out. 
The Emperor Napoleon was overcome. 
You, sovereigns assembled in congress, ar- 
rived in his capital at a moment when, fae 
voured by disorder, a conspiracy mani- 
fested itself in favour of the princes of the 
house of Bourbon. You might have dic- 
tated to Napoleon in his capital such terms 
as were Calculated to restore a due balance 
between powers, you would thus have con 
solidated institutions, whence arose the 
common strength and the common safety. 

This treaty would have been faithfully 
observed; we have a full confidence 
thereof. 

Influenced by the generous hope of put- 
ting a speedier end to the evils of war, aud 
of sparing the effusion of blood, yeu put 
aside the rights of the Emperor Napoleon 
—you treated with those princes to whon 
the conspiracy had given the crown; what 
lustre could such princes shed upon 
royalty ?’—The Emperor Napoleon at uie 
head of an army, not numerous, but brave 
aud faithful, might have defended his 
crown ; but, to save his subjects a civil war, 
he had already resolved to abdicate in fa- 
cour of hisson. Such was his determination 
nianifested to the allied powers by the 
Dukes of Tarentum, Vicenza, and the 
Prince de la Moskowa, which determina- 
tion those powers viewed at first in its 
right light; that is, as calculated to secure 
the tranquillity of Europe. . Events, which 
it belongs not to us to characterize, caused 
those just resolutions to be revoked,—The 
Emperor was obliged to sign an-uncondi- 
tional abdication on the 11th April, 1814; 
on that same day he subscribed the treaty 
of personal safety, which maintaining his 
title of Emperor, assigned to him the Is- 
land of Elba as his place of. abode, and 
confirmed to him the.sovereiguty over its 


~ territory. 


The 5th article of the same treaty as- 
signed to me the sovereignty of the estates 
of Parma, transmissible to my son and his 
descendants. ‘. 

1 will not discuss the merits of these 
treaties in respect of the Emperor Napoleon 
‘They are more or less binding on him, in 
proportion as he exercised his will more or 
less freely in signing them. We will 
simply say, that he had not the power of 
disposing, after his life, of the crown which 
his son received as his birth-right from the 
French naticn and its constitutional laws. 

If the sovereigns of France, no more 
than the other principal sovereigns of Ea- 
rope, have never beenable to break through 
the establisued sule of succession ju their 
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own families, 80 as to transmit their crown 


to their second or third son, to the preju- 


dice of their first born, how comes it that 
‘the Emperor Napoleon should be able to 
deprive the Prince Charles Francis Na- 


poleon of his right of inheritance, in order 


to transfer it into foreign hands? Can 2 
conspiracy have destroyed by its irregular 
acts the force and virtue of the laws of the 


French empire?—Can it have destroyed 


the royalty which the prince, my son, holds 


of divine as well as national right? The 
princes whom this conspiracy has put upon 
lie throne of my sou, tally admitted these 
principles themselves, when they refused 
to acknowledge the acts of the government 
styled provisional. ‘Ten vears of free go- 
verniment, acknowledged by all the powers 
in Europe, at atime when the name of Bo- 
naparte was not yet inscribed in the annals 
ot war—fifteen years’ existence of an em- 
pire, the social conventions of which es- 
tablish the rights of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and those of his dynasty, rendered indis- 
putabte the legitimacy of his crown. 

When, during my residence at Blois, I 
exercised the authority of Regent, I ap- 
peated to the devotion of Frenchmen, I re- 
ceiyed the strongest testimonies of their 
love and zeal for the cause of their legiti- 
mate prince. The presence of your ar- 
mics, and the tendency of your policy, for- 
bade me to respond to the wishes of that 
faithful nation. 

The fate of nations being submitted to 
your award, your object will no doubt be 
to conciliate their rights and wishes with 
the rights and interests of sovereigns. Cir- 
cumstances have deprived my son of his 
sovereignty over the French uation, and 
both himself and his people ave equally in- 
jured in their rights by this fatal result of 
the late course of events. In this state of 
things, we, in our quality of empress and of 
mother, and befere any authentic resolu- 
tion be taken by the congress, protest, b 
the present deed, against all acts of the 
existing government of France, which has 
been established to the prejudice of the 
legitimate heir to the throne. We protest, 
hkewise, in our own name, as well as in 
that of the Prince Charles Francis Na- 
poleon, presumptive heir to the possessor 
by right of the French crown, against all 
resolutions of the high powers assembled 
at Congress, whether taken collectively or 
individually, and tending to impair the 
rights of the pritice my son to the said 
French crown. 

_ The throne of the Prince Charles Francis 
Napoleon is that raised by the French na- 
trom, such as it existed at the time when its 
choice and election called the Emperor 
Napoleon to the head of its government. 
But if, in the arduous struggle in which it 
has been engaged, the French empire has 
been constrained by the force of arms to 
sign the treaty of Paris, we think it just, 
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-Inasmuch as respects the terriigs 5 
‘forming part of present France, Pe 
conditions thereof ‘be faithfully wit 
ever observed. To this end we here &, 
clare, that the present protest 
plies to the illegal occupation of that ie 
ritory of France constituting the pres 
monarchy. ‘ 
Having thus developed her claims 
Empress Maria Louisa, Archdeme,'t 

Austria, Duchess of Parma, &¢& 
senting the Prince Charles’ Francis ‘Nj, 
poleon, her son a minor, requests the jg, 
tice and magnanimity of the allied 
that the subject of her claims be submit 
to the deliberation of Congress; and that 
an acknowledgment of the present protest 
be delivered unto her, in order that th 
may produce it whenever it may pleas 
Divine Providence to afford her time ani 
place for that purpose. 

lu faith of which, and to give all due ai. 
thenticity to the present protest, she ha 
affixed to it her seal, and written it in her 
own hand, at the palace of Schenbra, 
February 19, 1815, 

(L.S.) Marta Louisa, Imperatrice, 

‘The high powers assembied at Congres, 
after having deliberated, in their sitting 
of the 24th February, on the present re- 
clamation of her Imperial Majesty Maria 
Louisa, conformably to the opinion of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, of his Imperial and royal Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, the father of her 
Imperial and royal Majesty the Empress 
Maria Louisa; and from the respect due to 
the personal character of her Majesty the 
Empress, have resolved that the act 
emanated from her the 19th February, 
commencing by the words “ Maria Louisa,’ 
and ending by those, “written by het 
hand,” shall be inscribed in the Protocole 
of the Acts of the Congress. The French 
ministers, having protested against this de- 
Cision, have abstained fiom signing it. — 

The interest of the national debt of 
France, including annuities, pensions, 
and sinking fand, amounts to 7,600,000. 
sterling ; and its extraordinary expendi 
ture to 16,500.000/.— exclusive of the 
maintenance of the confederate troops. 

A Russian squadron lately arrived at 
Calais, of eight ships of _seventy-fout 
guns, a frigate, and a brig—tolem 
the sixth part of the Russian 00 
and convey them back to Russia... 

Paris, Aug.9.—'The negotiations with 
the court of Rome are terminated. ™ 
de Talleyrand Perigord, grand almonet, 
M. de Ja Luzerne, formerly bishop 
Langres, and M. de Beausset, formerly 
bishop of Alais, are created Cardina’ - 
Among the archbishops nominated 
the king and ixstityted by the pope, 4 
mentioned his eminence M, Cardinal « 
Talleyran 














































1817.] 
Talleyrand promoted to the archbishopric 
ef Paris! , 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

Lorp AmuursT landed on the. 17th 
at Portsmouth, from his unsuccessfal 
embassy to China, In the beginning of 
july, 1816, the embassy arrived on the 
voast of China, and proceeded up the 
Yellow Sea. On the 9th of August his 
Lordship disembarked safely in the Gulf 
of Pe Cheli, which is not far distant from 
the capital. Whilst on the journey, 
every effort was made by the Mandarins 
to induce his Excellency to comply with 
the Tartar ceremony of the Aa-ton. 
This degrading ceremony of kneeling 
and knocking the head, nine times 
against the ground, is demanded from 
the ambassadors of all tributary kings. 
The Chinese were extremely anxious 
for the performance of this ceremony by 
a British ambassador. A most extra- 
ordinary scene took place at the palace 
of Yen-n-Min- Yuen, which, with many 
other singular circumstances attending 
the departure from Pekin, and the jour- 
ney of four months through the celestial 
empire, will soon be laid) before the 
public, The emperor, a man of impe- 
tuous and capricious disposition, en- 
creased by a habit of constant inebria- 
tion, seemed, in his cooler moments, 
afraid of the consequences of his abrupt 
dismissal of the embassy, as appeared 
by his sending after it, to request some 
exchange of pr:sents, and expressing 
himsclf satisfied with the respectful feel- 
ings of the King of England, who had sent 
so far to pay him homage, atiribating 
the whole blame of the affair to the un- 
mannerly conduct of the ambassador, 
who retused to knock head, as in duty 
bound, and according to the common 
rules of politeness. The embassy, on 
the tour through China, expericnced the 


most perfect respect. The. Alceste and _* 


Lyra, after landing the embassy, were 
employed in surveys. The true posi- 
tions of the coasts and islands of Chinese 
Tartary, and much usefal hydrogra- 
phical knowledge weve obtained. Steer- 
ing afterwards for the Corean shore, 
they found the geographical descriptions 
of it miserably defective ; and an Archii- 
pelago of islands was discovered. The 
ships then proceeded to the southward 
of Japan, and arrived at the Lieon Kieon 
islands. More hydrographical know- 
ledge was obtained ; and au intimate ac: 
quaintauce formed with the natives. At 
Grand Leuchen, the chief of this king- 
dom of islands, the ships refitted, among 
@ race of people, as extraordinary for 
MonTHLy Mag. No. 302. 
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their diminutive size, as for their general 
character. Captain Basil Hall (of the 
Lyra,) is preparing an account of this 
island and people, as also a general hig- 
tory of scientific objects connected with 
the voyage; which will be enriched 
with charts and engravings. The Alcesie 
was returning through the Straits of 
Gaspar, when she struck on a coral vec} 


on the morning of the 18th February, 


and shortly filled, No lives were lost, 
aud the ambassador and his suite, with 
some of the crew, were put on shore on 
the island of Pulo Leat. His lordship 
and suite made Batavia (disiant two 
hundred miles) in two boats, after four 
days of great fatigue and hardship, from 
want of water. 

Income and Charge of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for Great Britain only, in 
the quarters ending Sth of July :— 








Tneome. 1816. 1817. 
Customs «oeceecees £767,847 £57 1.691 
Excise «+++. coeeee3.438,808 3,689,660 
Stays -seecccceseeeh S00,41t 1,589,615 
Letter money -ceeee 353,000 323,000 
Assessed Taxes,1808, 2,207,257 2,216,769 

“Incidents ......68-- 47,009 64,948 
Land Taxes «e+e. eee 409.945 454129 
Surplus Aunual Duties 303,6°6 152,¥35 
Exchequer Fees +--+ = 4,639 — 
Toutine Money «++. 11.815 11,782 
From War Taxes ++ 614,035 -— 
Part of Annuity to 

Prince of Wales ++ 5,599 5,500 
10,064,°92 9,082,324 

Temporary Duties, permaseut 
from July 1816 +-+eeesees 957.174 
£9,359,499 

Charges. 1816. 1817. 
Exchequer, Sonth 

Sea. and Bank 
of England, An- . ; 
nities «++e++++ £293,042 £293,096 


Bank Dividends*-- 9,692,030 9,568,340 
Reduction of Nati- 
onal Debt --++++ 2,898,854 2,825,643 


Civil List «-+-+-++ 257,000 257,000 
Pensions by Act of 

Parliament -- + 108,196 107,308 
Salaries and Allow- 

auUce@ «sere eevee 32,908 91,193 
Russian Dutch Loan — 92,934 
MiscellaneousCharges 21,762 22,522 





13,253.814 13,120,000 


* Owing to the maneuvre of Verto. mg 
on Exchequer Bills, instead of by loan, 
for the purpose of carrying the interest of 
the Exchequer Bulls o anoth-r account, 
this item. is a milion less tian the troe 
amount of the interest of th: public debt; 
which has been greatly augmented ia the 
present year. ee 
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Tn the October quarter the dividends 
wf interest will be less; consequently, 
the deficiency will not bé so enormoas, 
unless the taxes continue to falloff.” 

A Comittee of the House of Lords, 
having heard evidence on the state of 
the poor, have ptiblished a Report, the 
novel observations in which are coutain- 
ed in the following paragraphs :— 

It must be obvious to any one who con- 
siders the general scope and probable view 
of many of the statutes which have been 
enumerated, that, at the period of their 
énactment, the state of the country was 
extremely different from that in which it 1s 
now placed, in many important instances ; 
and that, consequently, though in the opt- 
nion of the Committee the system of the 
poor laws onght to be maintained, yet it 
must be admitted that some of theit pro- 
visions are less applicable, and perhaps 
more difficult in the execution, under pre- 
serit circumstances, than at the time of 
their original establishment. At that pe- 
riod the population of the country was 
chiefly agricultural ; and, from the tevor 
of some of the early laws, to which refe- 
rence has been made, it appears that ap- 
prehensions-occasionally existed of a de- 
ficiency, even in that population, for the 
necessary occupations of husbandry. The 

rogressive increase which has since taken 
place in the general population of the 
kingdom ; and the great proportion of that 
population which, during a long series of 
years, has found a constant and. advanta- 
geous employment in the occupations of 
trade, handicraft, and mannfacture, and 
gn attendance upon the more opulent mem- 
ders of the community, (whose numbers 
have also increased in a great proportion,) 
have produced important changes in the 
opération of the poor laws; for, upow the 
sudden failure of demand for some of those 
snanufactures, which had so long afforded 
the greatest encouragement, and the most 
ample means of subsistence, to the popu- 
lation of entire districts, the most serious 
distress hasensued. Tlic consequence has 
beev, that those class of persons npon 
whom the assessments. are made, for the 
mecessary maintenance and. relief of the 
manufacturer and artisan, when suddenly 
deprived of their accustomed means of 

support—have, in some instances, been 
exposed to a degree of pressure and em- 
barrassment, which has, probably, never 
been experienced to so great an extent at 
any former period, At the same time 
however, that the atfedfion of the Commit. 
tee has heen drawh to the distress which 
has existed in some of the manufacturin 

tlistricts, they think it matetial to observe 
that considerable distress likewise appears 
fo have prevailed in many parts of the 
country Which are exclusively acti. 


epltural, 
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In the course of the ansinuah 
tails are enumerated of the actual amouy 
and comparative ierease of the rates j 
different places, and at differ peric Fy 
and information has been also Collerted 
the manner in which relief is gi a 
the description of persons whorpartake 
it in different parts of the ‘kingdom, 
many parishes a system has been adons 
in consequence of the decrease in thyy 
mand for work, ‘of employing labourer, 
rotation amongst the farmers ; ‘and, 
some places, this practice has been 
to such an extent, that: fewer, 
labourers have been employed tran ty 
necessary works in hashandry would hay 
required tipon each farm 3: those works 
having been performed by what aré cali 
roundsmen, at less than the usuab gate of 
wages. Wherever superfinous. labour, 
have been employed in works not of aby. 
lute necessity, but which have been anda. 
taken and executed by individuals for the 
sake of affording relief, and farnishing 
employment to those who could not other. 
wise have obtained it—this practice mut 
have afforded an important, though ten. 
porary, relief; bat ih the case referred te, 
as stated ih the evidetice, the effectiof th 
system of roundsmen ‘has been to tlron 
upon the general rates. :of parishes,vin 
which the system has prevailed; im-th 
most direct and obvious manner, a very 
considerable proportion of the. wages.of 
that labour, the charge of whieh ought 
have been defrayed by the individuals for 
whom it was performed. | ay 

The Committee have also observed, ia 
the course of their enquiry,that apracties, 
whiclr appears to have commented: ats 
period of scarcity in the year 1799; 
which was.continned in the years 1800 and 
1801, of making up to labourers with fami 
lies the insufficiency.of their usnal wages 
by aid from the poor’s-rates, has been:te 
gularly continued in many parts fi the 
kingdom ; a practice which, though itmay 
have prevented for some time the caising 
of the direct price of labour, has been, to 
a certain degree, aticnded with the Jaju- 
rious effect of taxing those.who have #0 
interest »in it with a proportion: of the 
expence. 

The Committee have felt it an important 
part of their duty, to enqnire ito, the 
mode of assessing property, ta the poor'> 
rate; and into. the constraction thathab 
at any time been put upon those 
the statute of the 43d 0 Elizabeth, which 
in describing the person on whonr the rate 
is to be levied, appear to raise: 4. distine- 
tion between the inhabitants of a. patislt 
aud the occupiers of land and houses. 

It appears that in different instances 
personal property has been assessed to the 
Poor Rates, though in some cases appeals 
have been made against such a mode of 


rating, From the deeisions of the et 
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inciple of rating other property than 
anew appears te have been 
gengraily admitted to he consistent with 
law, bat the difficulty has consisted in de- 
scribing the sart of property which ts lable 
fo assessment; ax it has been deemed es- 
sential that. it shontd be some local and 
visible property sithin the parish for which 
the as-essmezit is made, 

The cauanitee have thought it right to 
examme evidence respecting the manage- 
meut of the poor in Scotiand; where, 
though a power exists by law to impose a 
compulso: y assessment for the relief of the 

or, recourse has seldom been had to it, 
exeept under particular circumstances, 
aud in populous and manufacturing towns. 
Consiterabie sums are raised by regular 
col.eciions at the churches, which are ap- 
plied ta the purpose of relieving the poor 
at tie discretion of the minister and elders, 
conposing (what is called) the Kirk Ses- 
sion. Hy means of these collections, and 
of further voluntary contributions on the 
part of the heritors and other inhabitants, 
the necessity for a compulsory assessment 
js generally avoided, except in times of 
particular distress. Upon this’ subject a 
report was received from the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, on the 
management of the poor in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

I: would have been gratifying to the 
committee, in the discharge of the impor- 
tant aud arduous duty imposed upon them, 
if tuey could have suggested any measures 
that would have produced a diminution of 
those burthens which have pressed so 
heavily of late years npon the occupiers of 
lend and honses; and in this view they 
have endeavoured to collect the opinions 
of those witnesses, who from their general 
knowledge and experience, were most 
likely to afford information as to any altera- 
tions that might be suggested in the pre- 
sent laws, as well with a view to the ins 
terests and comfort of the poor, as to.an al- 
leviation of the pressure upon those who 
are liable to the rates. 


Though there is reason to believe that - 


the general amount of the expence of dti- 
gation arising from appeals has been at ail 
times rather exaggerated, yet it is unduubt- 
edly desirable, not only in the view of les- 
ening the charges, but for the sake of 
those who may be the objects of removal, 
to make some alteration in the law of: set- 
ticments. The committee, theréfore, sub- 
mit to the consideration of the house, 
Whether it might not be expedient to pro- 
Yide that every person residing for three 
years in any parish without being charge- 
able (and who has been employed during 
the above period in the said parish), shall 
ebtain a settlement; and that, in ease that 
mode of setthement should be adopted atter 
4 time to be fixed, no person shatl acquire 


# setblement by hiring aad service, or by 
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apprenticeship; and the committee think 
they may safely reconanend that no settle- 
ment shall be acquired in any parish by 
renting a tenement, unless it shall consist 
of an house or land, or of an house with 
land, and shall be held uader aye thadlord 
aud in the same parish, at an annuxl borg 
fide ret of twenty pounds, and for not lesa 
than one year. ak 

The committee likewise submit, ‘par- 
ticularly from the evidence which they res 
ceived from Manchester and Birmingham, 
that a power should be given to remove 
persons belonging to counties not within 
the operation of the Poor Laws, who shall 
become chargeable to any parish, to their 
respective homes, It has aleo appeared to 
the committee, that great advantage: would 
arise (particalarly in large parishes) from 
the appointment of permanent everseera 
and snrveyors of the highways, with’sale- 
ries, and from the union of-small parishes. 
for a similar purpose: avd that it is ads 
visable to give a power to parishes, in cers 
tain cases, to occupy land with @ view tq 
the emp'oyment of the poor. 

It might likewise be proper to regulate 
the right of voting in vestries, on all quess 
tions relating to the management of the 
poor, according to the proportiowia which 
the individual ig ‘assessed to the Poor 
Rates, ‘ 

In addition to the above suggestion of 

the appointment of a permanent overseer, 
the committee are of opinion’ that great 
advantage would arise, in various ways, 
from procuring, by means of regular and 
periodical returns to be made to the 
niagistrates of counties, a clear and sysier 
matic account of the state of eH pene 
in respect to the management of the rates 
imposed for the relief of the poor, and the 
employment and relief of those who are 
entitled to the care and attention of the 
overseers; sach accounts to be retarned 
once in the course of the year to the 
Quarter Sessions; to be regularly pres 
seryed, and accessible to te Mogae 
any person applyiag to examine them, 
t The | cannot conclude, withe 
out endeavouring to iinpress upon all pers 
sons of weight and influeuce throughong 
the country, the great importance ofa just, 
correct, and vigilant administration of the 
laws relating to the poor; and of recoms 
mending, in the most earnest manner, to 
ail who have the opportunity, the most an- 
remitting attention to improve their ge- 
neral management, and to correct those 
evils which may have arisen from a negs 
ligent or mistaken administration of them. 


A sum of the principal evidence 
will be given in a future number. : 


The House of ComMONS have reported 
on the same subject, and from its report 
we extract the following paragraph. 

What might have been the amount of 
the assessments for the poor, during the 
= Aaz i7th 
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17th or 18th centnries, the con:mittee have 
no means of ascertajuing ; ft, although the 
preamble of 13 end 14 Charles Il, states 
“the necessity, n mber, and contmual i, 
crease of the poor, to be very creat and 
exceeding burdensome ;? and in the year 
1699, King William thns expressed himself 
in aspeech from the throne, “ the inerease 
of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom ; and their loose and idle life does 
in some.measure contribute to that depra- 
vation of manners which is complained of, 
J fear with too much reason; whether the 
ground of this evil be from defects in tle 
laws already made, or in the execution of 
them, deserves your consideration ;” and, 
though complaints appear continually to 
Have been since made of the increasing 
numbers of the poor, yet it was not tll the 
present reign, in the year 1776, that au- 
thentic accounts of this expenditure, were 
required under the authority of the legis- 
kature. From the returns male onder Acts 
passed in that and subsequent yeais, it ap- 


pears that, in 1776, the whole sum raised 
was, 1,720,316. of which there was ex- 
pended on the poor 1,556,8841.; on the 


average of the years 1783, 1784, and 1785, 


the sum raised was 2,167,749l. expended 
on the poor 2,004,238l.; in 18Q3, the sum 
raised was 5,348,205. ; expended on the 
poor, 4,267,965/. ; 1 1815, 7,068,9991. ex- 
pended on the poor, 5,072,0281, The excess 
above the sam applied to the poor was ex- 
pended in church-rates, county-rates, high- 
way and militia; and it appears, from the 


evidence before your comwmittee, that the 
amount ot the sums assessed is largely in- 
creased since those last returns; a part of 


which increasé cannot fail to have arisen 


from the peculiar pressure aud difficulty of 


the times, aggravated by the high prices inci- 
dent to the calamity. of a deficient harvest: 
but, independent of the pressure, of any 
temporary or accidental circumstauces, 
and making every allowance for an in- 


créased population, the rise in the price of 


provisions and other necessaries of life, and 
a misapplication of part of these funds, it 
is apparent that both the number of pau- 
pers, and the amornt of money levied by 
assessment, ave progressively increasing; 


hile the situation of the po Seb 
while the situation of the Tr apne ' 
to have been ina coneapenderaee 
improved; and the committee ig of opinan, 
that, whilst the existing poor-laws, and the 
system under which they are admini 
remain unchanged,. there does not exis, 
any power of arresting the progress of tii, 
increase, till it shall no, longer, be fous 
possible to augment the: sums raised by a 
sessmen!. -For, if the: means,could, by 
found to distribute the. burden, raom 
equally, by rendering the interestof money 
and the profits of stock liable ito, thedssegy, 
ment, these funds being also in thenwelvey 
limited, must finally be absorbed-by ith 
increasing and indefinite amount, ofy the 
demand. 
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PORTUGAL«.\ So tinny 
Letters from Lisbon state, that mon 
murs and discontents are!spreading more 
widely every day among the P | 
people. ‘This disorder of the’ Wa blit 
mind is thought to be occasioned by thé 
protracted and indefinite absence’ of the 
king, and by the perpetual drains of men 
and money which are required for the 
service of the new Brazilian empire. 

The Victoria arrived at Lishon on the 
24th July from Bahia. . When she wa 
quitting that port, the executioner from 
Pernambuco arrived, having on. board 
Martinez, and other chiefs of the late 
revolution there, and about seventy pers 
sons implicated. : 

Thirty persons, said to be concemed 
in the late nascent conspiracy at Lisbon, 
have been condemned. General Go- 
mez Freire is to be banished, aud Baroa 
Eben to be imprisoned. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

We refer to a paragraph .in our Crk 
tical Proémium, p. 155. et SOsae 

It appears that, with excellent policy, 
the Venezuelians have taken possession 
of Amelia Island, on the ‘coast 
Rastern Florida, as a military depot and 
rallying point. 

Miua published a most affecting pr 
clamation on entering Mexico, _..4, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS; tN AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


f ? ; Bi ‘ . 
sourt King’s mlaint: = is mers 
eF Bench, George Coo 't of King’s that of the plaintiff, carried away. his 


” ( ke, an American 
sutyect, obtained a verdict of 1,000, 


agains: Col. Maxwell, for false imprison- 


ment, antl another of 19,0001. for the de- 
— of his factory on the river Congo, 
sudject ta. am’ guard, Tt appeare i 

the defentant, Who was eb sagis Tse 
Leone, Hid sent an expedition up the 
Congo unter pretence of destroying the 
factories of tlie slave dealers: it destroyed 


chandize, which was sold and shared 
prize-money, and finally carried the plat 
tiff to Sierra Leone, where he was tl 
for slave-dealing, found, guilty, and sent © 
England in irons, as felon, bat libe- 
rated by government. 

August. 14.— Mr, Owen, of Lanark, 
brought forward his plan at.a public meets 


ing at the London Tavern, fer. erecting 


agricultural’ and manufacturing villages 


jor 
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for the prey sett poor. 
sed 
WooteR, WALKER; SteeLe, WAtTH- 
MAN. ScnuUttze, and others. Some of 
Mr. Owen’s resolutions were carried, but 
¢ confusion taking place, the meeting ad. 
journed. We have already, more than 


ject. We think, that excessive taxation, 


1817.) wee: 
The plan was 
Messrs. ‘TorRreNs, Hunt, 


once, expressed anr opinion on this'sub- 
growing out of whjitst and wanton wars, is 
the root of ‘all the miseries of the empire; 
that, as a ¢onseqnence, the lands have 
peen ‘let! to large farmers, the eountry 
upulated; dnd the towns filled with’g 
needy anhstarviig population, Our well- 
known remedy, like’ that of Mr. Owen, is 
to get the population back again ito the 
comitry, not however ‘by puuper-establish- 
ments, ‘but by such: discouraging ‘assess- 
ments of poor-rates on large tarins, as shalt 
cause plenty of land to he disengaged for 
snull farms, If one or two handred thou- 
sand small, farms, from, twenty ta fifty 
acres, werg. thus created through the em- 
ire, in accordance with the policy of our 
neesfors, and with the plainest p:inciples 
of common sense, the present frightful 
miseries ‘would’ ‘be bréatly meliorated. 
We coifess, however, that no solid or 
permanent ‘benefit can arise from any 
palliatives, ‘wntess’ the’ social monster of a 
standing army be destroyed root aid 
branch, and until some arrangement take 
place between the incantions supporters of 
the late wicked wars and those who lent 
their money to carry them on, and, who 
are now living as drones on the, industry 
of the people. ‘The sun of England's 
glory is set for ever, if the legislature has 
fot power or self-denial to put an end to 
the engrossments of land, to restore the 
constable’s staff in place of the. bayonet, 
aul 'to extingtiish ‘the WAR debts by some 
speedy and equitable compromise of the 
real property which ‘stands mortgayed to 
pay them. The proprietors cheered one 
another into these disgusting wars, and 
they pledged their lives and fortunes, 
even their last guinea, to support them; 
the ministers took them at their. word, 
aud more than all their rentals, stand 
pledged in consequence, to their public 
creditors! Yet in this hankrnptstate, they 
continuc to live as though they had an 
mconi¢, ‘and seék to make one by -re- 
ducing ‘the wages of labour, ¢mploying 
machinery, and racking their tenants! In 
such a state’ of ‘sdeiety;' cati’ Happiness, 
contentment, ‘or prosperity be expected ? 
It maybe ‘too late to enqtiire after and 
Punish the criminal atifliors of the wars, 
and thereby restore the moral attitude of 
the country; but, before we can Correct 
the consequent evils, we nist “ascertain 
their origin, arid look them‘ honestly in 
the face —an important part ‘of the sub- 
Ject, which Mr, Owen, from’motives pete 
paps of prudence, has overlooked. . 
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15.24 Russian Yost was eptiet ts the 
city, ‘to’ enable gaverument fo liqui- 
date part of its pablie debts. A circular. 
hail been’ issned tinder the sanction of the 
Russian vice consul, inviting English ca- 
pitatists to become cubsttibers. 

21: —At an adjorned public meeti 
the’ plans of Mr.‘Owen were negativi 
on the motion of Mr. Waithman, by a 
majority of two to one. ‘ 

24.—A coroner’s inquest sat at Newing- 
ton, on the boiies of two feniale servants, 
one twenty-four’ and ‘the other eighteen, 
and on a chiltlof thie former, aged thitteer 
months. They, had been Teft in'the care 
of the house uf Mr: Guy, of Palmer’s-ter 
race, Hollowav, ‘aud! had ‘Been guilty of 
personal immoralitiés” with’ Kori youn 
men; ‘painters; ‘ eniployed” in’ an “Aad. 
joining house; when, on being sharply 
remonstrated with, and threatened wit 
lega? ptinishnent by 4 neighbour, they left 
thé ‘hotse, and plunged themselves with 
the infant into the New River. The elder 
Was “found with a prayer-book in her 
pocket, anid the younger had religious 
Habits and an irreproachable character 
till this unhappy event. ‘The verdict—felo 
de se,"'Theit motive for committing tale 
rash act is the more extraordinary, ‘be- 
Catisé no article whatever has beén missed, 
from the premises.” Ex Pee 

The ‘corporation of London baye adopt 
ed tabes fur enstiring the a we co 
lection of ‘the duties accruing ‘to the city 
chimbet, ‘npon goods ‘entered outwar 
or inwards, withm ‘the port of London, 
beiug ‘the ‘property of alieus not natu- 
ralized. 3 
' About eighty persons lately dined at 
the Crown and Anchor, to celebrate the 
acquittal of Watson, Thistlewood, &c,— 
Mr. Henry Hant in the chair. 

The poot-rates for the parish of St, 
Giles are now collecting for the quarter 
which will end at Michaelmas next, an 
are increased one-half more than those of 
last year, ¢. e. from 3s. to 4s. 6d, ‘in the 
‘pound. ° "es 

Mr. Pearson, a solicitor, and member 
of the Cowimon Council, has successfi 
exerted himself to cause Special Juries in 
the city to be struck from tie general 
lists, and not from a select Jist, as here. 
tofore made by the secondaries, He con- 
tends also, that the affix of esquire im the 
county lists, by the constables, is not 
warranted by law, and thence propeses 
to enlarge the county ists from which 
special juries have been used to be 


struck. ° : ad 
ss Santor en to Dok Maria 
James Sanford, ‘esq. to Miss Maria Mer 
rington, botli of tole Nawiditon : 


Edward ‘Copeland, ‘ésq. of Amen. Cor 
ner, to Miss Ann White, ot Broxbourne. . 
At Walthamstow, TT’. C. Speer, = - 
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Bath, .te Miss Catherine Templemaa, of 
Whip’s Cross, _ , 
The Kev. Edward Craig, B.A. of Wat- 
ton, to Miss ‘Isabella Cattley, of Cam- 
well. ; 
Seer. Alexander Weynton, to Miss 
Elizabeth Esther Busher, of Keanington. 

At the New Church, Mary la-bonne, 
John West, esq. to Lady Maria Walpole. 

Charles Snell Chauncy, esq. of Mundea, 
to Miss Elia. Beale, of Fitzroy-square. 

‘At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
W. Johnson Campbell, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late Sir Fraucis Vincent, 
bart. of Stoke d’Abernon. 

George Hatton, esq. of Middlefield- 
Rn ty hes to Miss Harriet Fasson, of 
the Retreat, Sonth Lambeth. ; 

Capt. E ward Dewes, of Enfield, to 


iss Anne Handscomb, of . Newport 
Pago F 
ohn Ruxton, esq. of the 24th Light 
Dragoons,, to Miss, Anua Maria Hay, of 
Nuatwood, Surrey, 
Mr, Theed. Pearse, jnn, of Bedford, to 
Miss Lacy Stevens, of Frederick: place, 
~ Osgood Hanbury, jun. esq, to Miss Hall. 
The Rev. N., Cotton, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph Cotton, esq. Deputy 
Master of the Trimity-house. 
~ Mr, N, Graham, of St. Paul’s Church- 
ard, to Miss. Jane Maria Periner, of 
aml 
At St. George’s Church, Lord, Viscount 
Ebrington, to Lady Susan Ryder. 
~ The Rev..T. S, Geary, of Brentford, to 
Miss Eliza Roles, of Great Marlow, 
The Rev. J, H. Brown, A.M,. to Miss 
Henrietta Barber, of Pall Mall. | 
" AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, George 
Collins Poare,.esq.of Grove, Isle of Wight, 
to Nliss Isabella Mears. 
The Rev, Joseph Hutton, of Waltham- 
slow, to Miss Halt, of Nottingham, _ 
Mr, Timathy i est, of Kennington, to 
Miss Apa Brown, of Maiching-green. 
M. T. Rowley, ot Tonbrulge-place, New 
oad, to Muss Eliza Noble, of Elstree, 
erts. 
At the New Charch, St. Mary-la-bonne, 
Capt, William Patteron, of the Lndia Ser- 
ice, ta Sqrab, daughter of the late Thomas 
Bolton, esq-of the Temple. 
At Faleam, the Rey. T. Bisse, of. Part, 
pall, Surrey,.to Miss C. Price, 
Mr. John Vonder Heyde, of Bermond- 
Ne to Miss Charlotte Ann Toplis, of Sy- 


nam. . 
Mr, H. Bell, of Foundling-terrace, ta 
Min} ary Kopder, of North-place, Gray’s- 
e. 
Benjamin Smith, esq. to Miss Susannah 


= mga? Camberwell, 

‘hhomas . Wyatt, esq. of Foley-house 

Portiani-place, io Mae Elwa Conwell, of 

Me a 
usep r, eq. of Bury-street, ¢ 

Miss Jala Anne Heriey, of Cork, adie 


[Sept.t, 
Mr. J. H, Pantin, of West Smithfield, tq 
Miss Hart, of Papen ie. 


At Dorking, Miss Jane Manning, of 
Godalming. ' ' 

At Winchmore-hill, 70, Mrs, Hannah 
Hal!, widow of Abraham H. esq. of A} 
dermanbury. 

At Higham-hills, Walthamstow, 79, Joh» 
Harman, esq, an eminent and wealthy 
merchant, and father of Jeremiah H. esq, 
governor of the Bank of England. 

Near London, Henri Benediet Jules de 
Betizy, Bishop of Uzes, France, deservedl 
regreited for his excellent moral qualities, 

in East-street, Red Lion-squaie, Mr, 
ar ws" M: Laurin. oe 

At Teddington, Henr enin, esq. 

At Edmonton, 67, Elizabeth, wife of 
ae Lowden, esq. formerly of Hounds. 
ditch, ' 

At Wandsworth, 74, Mrs, Philippa Gee, 
of Orpington, Kent. 

In Kent road, Mrs. Amy Browne, 

In Upper Berkeley-street, Ligut, Col, 
the Hon. Wiltian Grey, fourth son of the 
late Earl Grey. én een 


In Beauniont-street, 67, Robert Burnelé 
Jones, esq.’ ' Rie , 

In Fencharch-street, 78, Mra. Collins. 

At Chéltenbam, 'Jumes Steers, esq. of 
Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

In Buckinghans-street, York-building: 
80, A rchibald Paxton, esq. an sriipsat and 
wealthy wifie merchant, and brother of 
Sir William’ P, of Middleton Hall, Car- 
marthenshire. | 


At Canonbury, 49, Sarah, widow of Rich, 
ard Hewitt, ésq. Rag 

At Herte’s-hill, Dulwich, 49, Mrs. Stos 
race, sometimes ealled Signora, and some; 
times Madame Storace, sister of Stephe 
Storace, the eminent composer, and berse! 
a skilful siiger, and very popular actress, 
She was hot handsome, nor feminine in 
her person; but one of the most accom: 

lished and’ agreeable women of her age— 
ascinating evéry one by licr habitual good 
humour, her lively and intelligent contere 
sation, and her open ingenuous character. 
Having acqvired an ample fortune by her 
professional talents, she had for:.a..few 
cars past retired from the stage ;, but bet 
house at Herne’s. hill was a seat. af haspir 
tality to, numerous respectable friends of 
poe Re the BY whom she was admired and 
enn oi: ve 

At Newington, 48, Mr. T, J. Sterny, 

On Ditton Common, 70, Sumucl Johnson, 
esq. examiner of India correspandence, and 
ta the 53d year of bis service. of the E, 1.C. 
_.At Hampton-court, Mrs, Smith, wife of 
J, S,.S,Smithsesq. | ) 

At Kennington, 67, Thomes Fortescug 
Halford, «sq. late ot Richmond. .. 

At Clapham Common, John Smith, €9> 
partner in the banking-howae of Stepbene 
sou aud Co. . in At 








1817.) 
At Uppe ‘street, 1%.-F; Won- 
ner’s, eckier. of the late "Lori Wiltiain 


Hanners. 


At Pimlico; 2, Mv, Bassett; tnilitary 


yor, 
ia Uppet GoWer-strect, Me Ricterd 


unsend- > 
ar Cardigan-place, Kennington; on: Mrs. 


Willett, widow of thie Rev. Waring We | 
se a ae sy 7e 


pi et Pat 4 


—— Captatn Taekey Rev, Py ‘Dit ght. 





{83 
'Prooke-stréet, Pesjantin Hell, 
. for Glamor nshire. Vd a epi 
Chiswick; 34 * Bee; wittow: of 
cape Ti. of the byes Feet, af fobt Foyt 

Alexander Murray Shields, es. of Loy 
Coffe etionse: 

Tt 'Portiand-road; Ann Frétices: wife of 
the ‘Rev, Thomas Puttht,' a Suutlirop- 
hrovtse; Gloucestershire: 


= a rete ns os ab, 2 35)% 1 i. 
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SOF mek of etninent Persons, recenthy Deceased, at Hotne and broil 


——t— 


CAPTAIN: TOCKEY. 


pe Tate Capt. Tockev, . who fell a 
victim of the expedition to Congo, was 
the youngest son of Thomas Tuckey, esq. 
of the county of Cork, On the breaking 
out of the war in 1793, lie was appointed 
nidshipman.in, the Suffolk, of 74 guns; 
shortly after made master’s mate, and was 
resent at the eapture of the Spice Islands, 
2 1803, he Was selected. to be first ben- 
tenant of the Caleutta, of 50 guns, which 
ship carried out convicts te form anew 
settlement ia New South, Wales, and after 
landing the convicts he was employed, in 
various. surveys of the coast,.which, tege- 
ther with his account of the, yoyage, was 
afterwards pubjished, On the retaro of 
this ship to England she was,refitted, and 
ordered to St, Helena; but in September 
eed wire A few; RODE, sail. of Cape 
he fell jn with the Rochfort squa- 
dro, with which he maintained an uae 
equal conflict Jong enough to enable the 
Indiaméen and convoy to escape. |The 
Calcutta was takem to Rachelle, and her 
crew were sent prisouers. to. Verdun, 
Where Captain Tuckey remained until the 
peace. On his return to England he.was 
promoted to be a commander, and was 
shortly afterwards seleeted, to comwand 
“ unfortunate xpedition to, Afriea, 
where he died. During djs, residence in 
France, he compiled a work, lately, pub- 
ished, entitled, “ Maritime Geogrepiye' ; 





ctl. 


THE REV, TIMOTHY, DWOn Ts , 


Timothy Dwight; laté 'Presideit’ avid 
Professor bf Divinity of Yale’ College; was 
born at Northuptoti, it the state F Mise 
sachusetts, May 1752. H@ t6dk° tte 
sree of bachelor of atty'int £769, at We’ 
of seventeen. At the commence 7 if 
1771, he was elected a thtd POF tik Voll 
the duties of whith. stwtiont he @ichat 
for six years, ° with® real? ‘naenty fe, 
swecess,- Soon after déavile 
cepted an offer made him td enter’ ‘the A 
ricau army as chaplain “and '‘Séryeé 
“ capacity, in the division commadteg 
n? General | Putndin, The éat¢ with whic 

¢ conformed to tire hadits ‘of. a camp, and 
the facility with whiel he seized upen thé 
manner best calculated to attracta ti6n, 


8d to secure the object of his official per. 


eMleves eee 


ii Panera iit) 


formances, is stridfigly exhibited Gti a Wie 
Course which hé Uelivéredl th tlic Ajterieha 
can, ora day of pubtit Av bt Shi 
the surrender: of General ' 
the close ‘of tie févolm ionary N He 
weie inany gnestions deepiy interestia: 
individnals and to the community, - 
came Weldre ‘the ‘state legiMatutes?” bn 
especially. in Massachuise whee # 
revolotion began, At this diiedt® tile, 
Mr: Dwight was ‘chosen to’ represent tie 
town ‘of Nurthathptow, ‘it’” 

fe ras 


Conrt ‘at Boston. : ne fie yea 
publishel!’ ati epit poem fn n ehiven book 





ential * THE Conguest 6f'Ca anadh.” "th 

year 1794, he p ade St eld Hilts 
poem in seven part ject of ‘this 
poem’ seems to have b d scigeeuted by the 


sitnation of the writer. The village ‘of 
Greenfield is situated ona’ — and 
beautifal chijuende, “aff air €xtéifsive 
prospect ‘of large hee and 
Long Is stad ‘Son ound. "The j#ndscape; tere. 
fite, is’ thé “prnitipat satiject OF thé first 
part of the f Asie ie hh tech tities 
the' pahabalants thestibjee af he ec 
ard’ was fitendéd'ae a’ 
of the towns and vi rare . 
It was ‘the ititelition of thé bi 
hibit, oe iarot proper riper ; 
étjual no jah 
competes: “id his ena a viet 
er of societ inp erin eb ae hy, 

welt knowi, ‘Was ardent yt ttached, ‘Mus 


other subjects of the poem fn the 
butfiitig’ of 'Fairheld Wy tony tH bi in 
révolii onary’ war; e 
the Pequots, a’ ate ce Of" sono 
the clergyman’s advice to' thie: ore 
the farmer's Paina’ to’ cco a 
= the Vi o prospect the fut 
RODRHEAL OP ACHE. 
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ile Dr? Dwight reaiaed AFC tecr 
his aban nfation as a preacher, @ d 
iverandy fehdid it 0 
ot tat nereasing ‘and< mM 


reachet, at this ‘a he was -¢ aif 













it ‘ele 

om ts, e sness Htid eles 

; sat nie di Mined hed ar 
ite OF his et «vOn tie tea th | 

President Stiles; ae meyeva i 


att olt POH Wak frslediatel) Yitied owie 
Mr. Dwightad his soceessdr/ “He tes: 

cordingly clected to the presidency seceane 
College, 
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184 Northumberland and Durham} 


College, at the first meeting of the corpo- 
ration; and inducted into office the suc- 
ceeding September, Dr. Dwight did not 
disappoint the expectations of his frends. 
Under his saperintendance the College 
soon began to flourish beyond all former 
example; and perhaps us reputation was 
never more extensive than at the time of 
bis death. As President, it was his duty 
to superintend all the general interest of 
the college ; which, in so large an establish- 
ment, demanded no inconsiderable portion 
of his time and attention. He likewise 
took upon himself the whole instruction of 
the senior class in rhetonc, logic, meta- 
physics, and ethics,—heard two disputa- 
tions each week, and once, each during the 
same period, gave the class an informal 
lecture on t-e first principles of theology. 
As Professor of Divinity, it was his custom 
to deliver, in the forenoon of each sabbath, 
az discourse forming part of a general sys- 
tem of theological science,— which it 
usually took four years to complete; and, 
in the afternoon, a discourse on some mis- 
cellaneons subject, such as he judged the 
circumstances of his audience to require. 
la addition to this, he had ander his care 
aud instruction a class of graduates, pur- 


[Sept, 1, 


suing the study of theology, with profes 
sioual views. 

Among the literary labours of Dr, 
Dwight, while in the presidency, may be 
mentioned, in the first place, his systematic 
discourses, containing a Complete view of 
theoretical and practical divmity, These 
discourses he composed with great care; 


‘frequently revised them ; and has left them 


prepared for the press. He has left, like. 
wise, in the same state of preparation, 
many discourses on miscellaneons topics, 
and several dissertations ‘on subjects con- 
nected with the proofs of Christianity and 
biblical literature. Another work, upon 
which he bestowed great labcur, and which 
he has left ready for publication, is an ac- 
count of the States of New-England, and 
the State of New York; collected in va- 
rious tours through this part of the United 
States, during the last twenty years of his 
life. He likewise left an original poem, 
which he completed only afew days beforé 
his death ; and, having takey avery active 
part in the formation of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, their print- 
ed Transactions show how many papers 
he contributed to the collections of that 
body. Hediedon the 11th of January, 1817, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


——— 


RORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

A’ a meeting of the friends to the mea- 

sure of a canal from Newcastle to 
Carlisle, lately held at the Moothall, of the 
county of Northumberland, purseant to 

iblic advertisement, Sir Charles M. L. 

onck, bart. in the chair; it was unarit- 
mously resolved, “ That it is highly expe- 
dient to endeavour to establish a beiter 
commercial communicaticn than now exists 
between the eastern and western seas, by 
the town of Newcasile-upon-Tyne, and 
the city of Carlisle.” 

A partial explosion lately took place in 
Sherif Hill Colliery, by which one of the 
hewers was so burnt that he died the fy)- 
lowing day. The accident was owing to 
the deceased going into a part of the miue 
with a lighted candle, against the express 
orders of the overman, 

Married.) Mr. Martin Morrison, to Mrs. 
M. Rutherford.— Mr. Edward Wilkinson, 
to Miss Ann Prowitt.— Mr. Gilbert Moore, 
to Miss Hannah Williamson; all of New- 
castle.—Mr. Thomas Shaw, of Low Els. 
wick, to Mrs. Flanders, of Newcastie.— 
Mr. William Burn, to Miss Elizabeth 
White; both of Darham.—aAr Durham, 
Mr. William Elston, to Miss Margaret 
Pattison.— Mr. Metcalfe, of South Shields 
to Mrs. Blakett, of Westoe.—Mr. George 
Casiop, of Sunderland, to Miss Bauterfly, 
ei Bishop Auckland.—Mr. W. Cassop, to 
Niss Jaue Stevenson, of Moukwearmoeth, 


—Mr. Oliver, to Miss Margaret Myers, 
both of Barnard-castle.—At St. Andrew 
Auckland, Mr. John Rowell, to Miss 
Mary Robinson.—The Rev. B. Kennicott, 
of Monkweatmouth, to Miss Horn, of 
Bishopwearmouth.— Mr, Thompson, of 
Bishopwearmouth, to Miss Mary Bell, of 
Prampton.—Mr. James Hays, to Miss 
Jane Thompson.— Mr, William Blyth, to 
Miss Ann Robson; all of Bishopwear- 
mouth.—Mr. Kell, to Miss Errmgton.— 
Mr. Robert Ridley, to Miss Brown; all 
of Hexliam.— Mr. Ralph Donkin, of Black 
Cailerton, to Miss Cowell, ot Darwent 
Crook, Newcastle. | ; 

Dicd.} At Newcastle, in Percy-street, 
71, Mrs. Margaret Grey.—103, Ann 
Moulter.~45, Mr. Thomas Kersop.—72, 
Mrs. Jane Huntley.—John Davisen, esq. 
of Featherwood.—At the Forth, 80, Mrs. 
Mary Jackson, respected.—In the Close, 
blrs. Winship. 

At Darhaw, 79, Mr. Wm, Brown.—Ia 
Old Elvet, 86, Mrs. Elizabeth Mallam.— 
In Cazeen., 84, Mrs. Mary Marshail.— 
56, Mr. Thomas Cumming, greatly re- 
spected.—In New Elivel, 65, Mr. Josiah 
Wilson. 

At North Shields, 64, Mrs. Dorothy Ste- 
venson.—42, Mr. Willtam Snuth.—5o, 
Mrs. Grace Davis.—60, Mr. George 
Walker.—67, Mrs. A. Carr.—51, Mrs. 
Martha Goddart.—57, Mr, Nesbitt. | 
_ At Bowth Shields, 51, Mr. Thomas. 

Weightman, 











1817.] 
Weightman, respected.—59, Mr. Robert 
retted. : 
Dec reodamnath, 84, Mr. John Liddell, 
ddeatv.—74, Mr. Robert Maras. 
At Darlington, 68, Mr, John Houle, 
much respected, — 83, George Merry- 
weather, esq. highly and deservedly es- 
gy ye at an advanced age, 
Dr. Harrison.—66, Mrs. Ano Monkhouse, 


ited. , 
= Monkwearmouth, 26, Miss Susannah 


a Sanderland, 103, Mr. Thomas Mor- 
rison.—54, Mrs. Barbara Wood.—31, Mrs. 
R. Pearson, suddenly.—76, Mrs, Reed.— 
41, Mr. James Thompson.—86, Mr. Wil- 
iam Fleeman. 
” Bishopwearmouth, 52, Mrs. T. 
Moor-—-Mr. Roger Watson, suddenly.— 
106, Mr. Thomas Norris.—69, Mrs, War- 
“_ Chester-le-street, 79, Mr. Thomas 
Adamson.—85, Mr. Joseph Owen. 

At Stockton, Mr. Richard Perry,—Mr. 

ha Tinckler. 
ory Hexham, 29, Mr. Edward Stobart.— 
At Alowiek, Mrs. Falder, wife of Joseph 
F. esq.—74, Mr. Sebastian Henderson.— 
At Acton, 21, Mr. Jolin Makepeace.—At 
East Rainton, 36, Mr. Miles Legg.—At 
Thoralby, Bywell Sadler, esq.—At Fir- 
tree, Wilton le- Wear, 88, Mr. John Smurih- 
waite.—At Bromhill, 106, Mrs. M7. Lowery. 

At Wolviston, 104, Mrs. Mary Stephen- 
son; the mother of the deceased died at 
the age of 1038, a sister at 107, another 
sister at 105, and a brother at the age of 
97, making in the whole 571 years the 
anited ages of the above five persons. —. 
" At Cleasby, 57, Mrs. Wright, widow of 
Charles W. esq. justly Trespected.—At 


su 


Walwick Grainge, Mrs. Reed, regret- 
ted.—At Ediingham.-castle, 32, Mrs. J. 
Bolton. 


CUMBERLABD AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr, Thomas Proctor, to Miss 
Ann Proctor—Mr. Joseph Dobson, to 
Miss Elizabeth Irving.—Mr. Alexander 


Thompson, to Miss. Elizabeth. Jardine.— 


Mr. Thomas Cartmell, to Miss Jane 
Biakelock.—-Mr. Robert Stubbs, to Miss 
Jane Waterson.—Mr. Humphrey Bulman, 
to Miss Cressthwaite : al] of Cerlisle.—Mr. 
John Watson, to Miss Ann Edmondson. 
Mr. Jobo Seott, to Miss Jane Robson. 
Mr. Tuomas Nichol, to Miss Elizabeth 
Birkett: all of Penrith.—Mr: John Har- 
rison, of New Church, to Miss Elizabeth 
Sewell, of Penrith—Mr, John White, to 
Miss Wrightson.—Mr. Alfred Edmondson, 
to Miss Sewter: all of Maryport. 
Died.) At Carlisle, 21, Mr. Robert 
Dixon.—Mr. Frederick Markhall Nevin- 


In Rickergate, 84, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Justly respected.—In Castle-street, at an 
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Cumberland and Weetmoreland—Yorkshire. 
Jane Lamb.—In pet ea ory 38, Mr, 
47 


Samuel Leuthwaite,—In ewga 
Mr. John How.—61, Mrs. J. Taylor.-64" 


At Penrith, 74, Mr. George Porthouse, 
At Whitehaven, 80, Mrs. Brooke, wife 


Mrs, Ann Henderson. 


of J. B. esq. 


At Maryport, 47, Mrs, Elizabeth Simoz. 
a Ann Parkinson.—31, Mr. Jeremiah 

ise, 

At Wigton, Mr. Robert Nixon. 

At Kirkby Stephen, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Fielding Wallis, 

YORKSHIRE, . 

Five persons were lately burned to 
death by the explosion of fire-damp in a 
coal-pit, near Bradford, owing to the bot- 
tom of one of Sir Humphrey wae safety 
lamps having been sepatated from the 
body, from its being soldered instead of 
vivetted, a communication being thereby 
formed between the internal and oui- 
ward air, . 

The calendar of the late York assizes 
contained the names of sixty-one pecan 
ers, thirty-seven were charged with va- 
rious crimes, and twenty-four with tamul- 


tuary and insurrectiona roceedings® 
On these, a late Leeds shies says:— 


. “ The trials of the state prisoners, as they 


have been pompously called, closed at 
York ; and, of the four-and-twenty persons 
against whom the government solicitor 


_ Was instracted to institute prosecutions, 


ten have been pronounced Not Guilty; 
against eleven others no bills were found, 
and one has been ‘liberated on bail; leav- 
ing only two of the whole number iu con- 
finemeut, and those two unfortmate men 
have been detained, without trial, by a 
secretary of state’s warrant, under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpas Act. 
arried.] Mr. J. Neer of York, to 
Miss Dickenson, of Farle » Reading. — 
Mr. Samuel Feilding, to M. Stuckey: 
Mr. David Holmes, to Miss Rebecca Sa- 
rah Tacey: all of Hull.—Mr; Robert 
Kirby, of Hull, to ‘Miss Parker, of 
Newark.—Mr, Andrew Riddcli Ruther- 


ford, of Hull, to Miss Mill, of Ripling- 


ham.—Mr. John Cook, to Miss Mildred 
Travis, both of Sculcoates.—Mr. Thomas 
Craven, to Miss Coultate: Mr. William 
Tanner, to Miss Wright: all of Leeds.— 
Thomas Mitchell, esq, to Miss Anne Gold. 
thorp: Mr. Joshua Wood, to Miss Spicer: 
all of Wakefield.—Mr. John Dransfield, 
of Huddersfield, to Miss Elizabeth North- 
end, of Northowram.—Mr, Hunt, to Miss 
Scott, beth of Pontefract.—Mr. Ww. Sed- 
man, to Miss Cass, both of Scarborough. 
—Mr. Jolm Lazenby, to Mrs, Booth, both 
of Knaresborough.——Mr. G, Taylor, to 
Miss Smelt, both of Beverley.—Mr. John 


Burrow, of New Malton, to Miss Mar- 


shall, of Newton.—Heroby Roughsedge, 
esq. of Bentham honse, to Miss Margaret 
Elizabeth antes; “Minsenes Briglt, 4 
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of Doncaster, to Miss Marianne Branson, 


_of Hall Crosse-house.— Mr. Greenwood, 


of Barton-upon-Humber, to Miss Boxnp, 
of Cowhill.—Mr. John Carlin, of Ellerby, 


to Miss Jane Hobsou, of Newland. 


Died.] At York, Mr. John Cliff, of 
Beverley.—45, Mr. Thomas Brook, proc- 
ter.—Mr. Holmes. 

At Hull, 69, respected, Mr. Johnson, 
cotton merchant.—35, Mrs. Mary Mings. 
—29, Mr. Thos. Jackson.—44, Mr. Thos. 
Keddey.—Mr. Pennyston Antonie,—79, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Webster.—77, Mrs. Ann 
Glendow.—In Bond-street, Miss Abbey, 
respected.—5y, Mr. Anth. Summerscales. 

t Leeds, 75, Mr. ‘Thomas Gledhill, de- 
servedly respected.— 73, Whittel York, 
esq. senior alderman of this berough ; he 
had twice been mayor. 

At Halifax, Mr. S, Walker, greatly re- 
spected, 

At Pontefract, 30, Mr. Wm. Dickon.— 
£5, Mrs. ‘I. Travis, regretted. 

At Bradford, 76, Joseph Priestley, esq. 
he was the superintendent and principal 
ayert of the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
which situation he held from its com- 
mencement in 1770. His superior know- 
ledge, his mivute and clear discrimination, 
his profound judgment, matured by his 
great and extensive acqnirements in lite- 
rature, mathematics, philosophy, and sci- 
ence in general, placed him high in the 
esteem of society.—69, Mr. James Bailey. 

At Ripon, 33, Andrew Boutflower, 
M.D. late of Hull. 

At Burmantofts, Mr. John Rayner, 
merchant.—77, the Rev. John Fawcett, 
D.D. of Ewood-hall. He was the author 
of several esteemed theological works, 
among which were learned and practical 
aunotations on the Bible, a work only 
finished towards the close of his useful 
and laborious life—At Pattrington, ¢5, 
Mr. Thomas Blenkam.— At Warmsworth- 
house, Mrs. Johnson, widow of John J. 
esq.—At Lockwood, Mrs. Brooke, wife of 
Jobn B. esq.—At Appleton Roebuck, 77, 
Mr. Yates, respected.—At Horsforth, 24, 
Miss Alice Gott.—At Holbeck, Mr. Robt. 
Cookson, clothier: as a manufacturer, he 
was a strenuous advocate of the domestic 
System; as an Englishman, he was a 
staunch supporter of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his countrymen ; and as 
@ tradesman, he was an honest man, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. Wricnt, the Unitarian minister, 
ef Liverpool, against whom a very im- 
proper aud illegal prosecution was insti- 
tnted for his religious sentiments, lately re- 
= ~— anes from the magistrates 
of Liverpool, that all proceedin : 
abasdoned. . tht 

At the late Manchester Quarter-sessions 
the total number of prisoners for trial 
amounted to the unprecedented number of 
THREE MUNDRED and SEVENTY-ONE,—a 


[Sept. 1, 
proof of the distreases of the towns, and of 
the urgent necessity of making room for 
them in SMALL FARMS in the country. . 

Married.) Mr. KE. Battersby, to Miss 
Warburton: Mr. Moore, of Lancaster, to 
Miss A. H. Fishwick, of Finsley: Mr. J. 
Willan, to Mrs. Hannah Cropfield: all of 
Manchester.—Mr. Samuel Grimshaw, of 
Manchester, to Miss Ellen Coppack, of 
Stockport.—Mr. James Johnson, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Barge, of Bronghton,— 
Mr. Ackers, of Manchester, to Miss Harriet 
Middleton, of Barton-house.—Mr. Joseph 
Smith, of Salford, to Miss Mary Shepley, 
of Bridge-street, Manchester.—At Man- 
chester, Mr. William Russell, merchant, of 
Balua, to Miss J. Mellor, of Manchester. 
— Mr. Robert Burgess, to Miss Elizabeth 
Barber, both of Heaton Norris.—Mr. Win, 
Hatton, of the Crescent, Salford, to Miss 
Hodget, of Dudley. 

Died.] At Manchester, 66, Mr. Joel 
Bretland.—At Little Green, 54, Mr. Gee. 
Worthington.—47, Mr. Join Unsworth.— 
In Cateaton-street, 26, Miss ‘Tomlmson, 
regretted.—28, Mr. John Hilton. 

At Salford, 47, Mr. Thomas Wood. 

At Ardwick, in the Polygon, 62, Mr. 
Joho Blair, regretted. 

At Liverpool, in Rodney-street, 60, 
James Gregson, esq.— 61, Mr. Daniel 
Street, of Manchester, deservedly respect- 
ed.—34, Mr. S. C. Sweetman.—24, Mr, 
Robert Preston.—36, Mr. ‘Thos. Worrell. 
—Mr. J. M‘Dowal.—50, Mrs, E. Nevett. 
—In Spital-fields, 65, Mrs. Mary Dyson.. 

At Blackburn, 67, Mrs. Carr. 

At Warrington, Mrs. Lee, wife of Jos. 
L. esq.—Miss Mary Forster,—Mr. Tho- 
mas Lee, 

At Preston, 24, Mr. Joseph Irving.— 
Mr. James Fisher.— John Palmer, esq. 

At Ormskirk, 77, Mr. John Burton. 


CHESHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. William Williams, 
of Llangollen, to Miss Griffiths, of Queen- 
street, Chester.— Mr. Samuel Smith, of 
Stockport, to Miss Mattingley, of Park- 
lane, Liverpool.— Mr. John Bayley, of 
Stockport, to Miss Maria Bentley, of 
Ashborne.—Thomas Washington, esq. to 
Miss Daulby, of Car-house, Soughall 
Massey. ; 

Died.] At Altrincham, Mary, widow of 
Isaac Worthington, esq.—At Birtles-hall, 
19, Letitia. Catherine, wife of Robert 
Hibbeit, jun. esq, 


DEREYSHIRE. 


No less than Forty-six persons con- 
tinue in Derby Gaol, charged with al- 
ledged treasonable practices! ‘They ae 
said to be.of the most indigent and pitiable 
classes. At the late assizes, it was deter- 
mined not to bring them to trial until the 
spring assizes ! a 

A wretch, keeping a public-house, at 
Chesterfield, was lately convicted in, the 

. mitigated 











mitigated penalty of fifty pounds and costs, 


for nsivg @ poisonous ingredient,, called - 


ning ef paradise, in. brewing ale, He 
bee Aaa guilty, to have been 
boiled in his own copper, and such should 
be the law of the land. Why mitigate a 
mere penalty for so enormous @ crime as 


that of treacherously poisoning by whole. - 


oes iviied Mr. Rutherford, to Miss 


Cartwright, both of Derby.—Mr. Matthew 
William Staines, of Derby, to Miss Eliz. 
Roe, of Nottingham. —Mr. Thomas Eden, 
to Miss Eliz. Wilmott, both of Breason. - 

Died.] At Derby, in St, Peter’s-street, 
40, Mr. W. Weller. . 

At Ashborne, 19, Miss Jane Frith, 

At Stanton-by-Dale, 75, Mr. William 
Woodward; “ the Stanton Bard,” many 
years steward to the late Earl Stanhope, 
and author of a great variety of humorous 
poetical epistles. —At Mellor, Miss Sarah 
Stanney.—At Lawn-hill, Belper, Mr, Har- 
rison, much respected.—At Ticknalls, 24, 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson.—At Castleton, 
Mis. J. Hall, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At the late Nottingham assizes, an action 
was brought by Mr. Barnard, against Mr. 
Simson, proprietor of a coach to Bath, by 
which he had sent a parcel of lace, of the 
value of 1512, when it was stolen or lost. 
The defendant pleaded the notification in 
his office, that he would not be liable for 
goods or parcels of more than 5/. value 
unless paid for accordingly. In reply, 
plaintiff contended he had never seen the 
notification, nor was he bound to read it, if 
he saw it. Verdict for the plaintiff 1510. 

We are glad to observe that the hosiers 
have at length raised the pay of the stock- 
ing-weavers, : 

Married.} Mr. Robert. Tebbutt, to Miss 
Mary Goodson.—Mr. Anthony Kitchen, to 
Miss F, Chatwin: all of Nottingham.— 
Mr. W. Sculthorpe, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Cubit, of Highfield.—Mr. F. White, 
of Retford, to Miss Mary Ann Branston, 
of Bath.—Mr. George Carsham, of Mans- 
field, to Miss Heathcote, of Sheffield.— 
Mr. Gresham, of Mansfield, to Miss 
Dodsley, of Balsover—Mr, C. Read, of 
Worksop, to Miss Eliza Deverill, of 
Leighton. — Mr. Ockley Heathcote,’ of 
Southwell, to Miss Swymmer, of Mans- 
field—Robert Degez, esq. of Eddenley, to 
Miss Rooth Cooper, of Pleasley. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 75, Mrs. Sarah 


Rollistone.—In Mansfield-road, 31, Mrs.. 


Sarah Harpham,—In Glasshouse-lane, Mrs. 
- Cooper, regretted.— Miss S, Borrows. 
At Newark, 61, Mr. Winfred Chapman. 
—63, Mrs, Ann Norton. ~ 
At Mansfield, 46, Mr. W. Ashmore. - 
At Holme Pierrepont, Nathaniel Stub- 
San €sq. deservedly respected. — At 
outhwell, 58, Mrs. Shaw.~—Mrs. Abbott. 
At Hodsack-priory, Lieut,.-Col. Mellish, 
*querry to the Regent, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 2 
A lunatic asylum js to be immediately 
erected at Lincoln. pia hed ys 
Maried.} Stamper Annington, e¢sq., of 
Waltham, to Miss Phillipson, of Bradley. 
—Mr. Robt. Hardy, of Swinefieet, to Miss 
Jane Simpson, of Adlingfleet. 


Died.|] At Lincoln, Miss Mary Watson. ' 


—85, Jeptha Foster, esq. 

At Grimsby, 23, Mr. Tho. Peasegood. 

At Boston, 66, the Rev. $. Partridge, 
M.A. F.A.S, vicar of that place, and of 
Wigtoft-cum-Quadring, and oue of the 
justices of the peace for the parts of Lind- 
sey and Holland. : 

At Grantham, 80, the Rev, Tho. Easton, 
vicar, and of Great Conerby and Braceby, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. . 

At the late Leicester assizes the trial of | 
Mr. Pares for publishing certain parodies 
came on, when Mr. Serjeant Vaughan 
stated, that, owing to a. difficulty in the in- 
formation, the prosecutors could not pros 
ceed, and they therefore gaveitup. . 

Married.) Mr. Reuben Hubbard, to 
Miss Frances Hinde, both of Leicester,— | 
Lieut. James Jones, of Leicester, to Miss 
Ann Ashforth, of Lea,—The Rey, J, M. , 
Cooper, of Peckleton, to Miss C, J. Maz- 
vin, of rowley-house,—Mr. Smith, of 
Loughborough, to’ Miss Brookes, of Charn- . 
wood-forest.—Mr, Joseph Brookes, to Miss 
Stevenson, of. Loughborough, —-M r, Speck-. 
map, of Lutterworth, to Miss Simons, of 
Ullesthorpe.—Mr. Joseph Hands, of Nor- 
manton ou Soar, to’ Miss Elizabeth Ellis, - 
of Loughborough. a ine iad 

Died.] At Ledater. Mrs. Bar —In 
Granby-street, 43, Mr. James Nytt,, de 
servedly. respected.—Mrs,, Goodrich, of 
tlie Ab bey eats. Mis, Stu9r bg be Hum- 
berstone-gate.—In Stamford-street, . Mr. 
William Payne.—65, Mr, ‘Thomas Leach, , 
regretted, : 

Marston, - sald ! 

At Ashby Parva, 85, Mr, N. Day., 

At Uppingham, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Robinson. = . 


At Oakham, Mr. James Jackson.—Yr,_ 


Thomas Hall, 
-_. STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the assizes for Staffordshire, TWEWN- 
TY-NINE prisoners received sentence of 
death! — , ot 

Married.] Mr, Richard Walker, of Bur- 


slem, to Miss Whalley, of Statford.—Mr, 


Wm. Moore, of -Wolverliampton, to Mrs. 
Mattian, of -Tong.—Mr. Solam, of Wol- 
verliampton, to Miss Woolley, of Cannon- 
strect, Birminghbam.—My. Best, of Dost- 


hill, to ‘Miss Cope, of Brampton-house, 
Newcastle.—Mr, Madelley, of Uttoxeter, . 


to Miss Mary Parker, of East Retford. 
_ Died.) At Statford, Mr. Wm. Wood, 
' At Wolverhampton, Mr. Samuel Shaw. 
—Mr. Richard Murray. 
At Ashton-under-Lyne, 69, J. Fletcher, 
esq. deservedly regretted. © “= 
Bb2 At 
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At Loughborough, 21, Mrs. Joshua. 
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At Uttoxeter, 28, Mr. Tho. Barker. 

At Stone, 87, Mrs. Gothard 

At Wolsely-hall, Sir Wm. W olsely, bart. 
guddenly.—At Streethay, Mrs. Dennits.— 
At Lane-end, Mr. James Corbishley.—At 
Field-place Academy, Stoue, Mrs. W. 
Boreham, deservedly esteemed. 

WARWICESHIRE. 

The neighbourhood of Birmingham was 
disgraced in the end of May by as hornd 
a private murder as any on record. A 
beautifal girl, of the name of Mary Ash- 
ford, was returning from a village dance, 
and, being way-laid at a quarter past four 
in the morning by some mouster, she was 
first most bratally ravished and then 
thrown into a pond! The coronet’s in- 
quest found a verdict against a man who 
had declared a dishonouwrable purpose to- 
wards her, which he afterwards admitted 
he had accomplished; and who was seen 
jo her company from 120’clock till nearly 4 
—but a jury, at the Warwick assizes, 
acquitted him! The real perpetrator of 
80 shocking a deed onglit not, however, to 
be suffered to escape. ‘The best feelings 
of all England look to the keen exertions 
of the pnblic-spirited inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham on this interesting occasion; and 
to us it appears, that, as the coroner's en- 
oa ended in a special verdict ayainst 

braham Thornton, which verdict was 
rendered nugatory by bis acquittal at War- 
wick, the coroner is, in consequence, 
bound to RE-ENQUIRE, in order that the 
real perpetrator of such deeds may still be 
pursned on all the evidence which the 
coroner may tow be able to collect. The 
verdict at Warwick was concluded by the 
proofs of alibi, and very properly ; for it is 
at all times better that a hundred guilty 
should escape, than that one innocent man 
should suffer. At the same time, the de- 
elared intention at the dancé—the foot or 
shoe-marks on the scite of the rape and 
murder—the bloody marks found on the 
ery by the constable—and the con. 

essed connexion—were such circum- 
stances of guilt, as, contradicted by the 
@libi, render this tiial ‘one of the most 
remarkable on record. Happily, in cases 
of murder, the next of kin have, by tlie 
laws of England, a power of appeal against 
an unsatisfactory verdict; it is, therefore, 
to be presumed, that, if there are ralid 


ds, such an appeal will, in this c; 
Ce 8 cope ot, ica, 


Married.) Mr. Wm. Walker, to Mi 
Sarah Pitt:—Mr. Wm. Brown, to Miss 
Sarah Bird, of Vale-street :—Mr. Daniel 
Johnson, to Miss Hannah White :—Mr. 
Richard Griffiths, of Canal-st. to Miss M. 
Scholfield, of Prospect-row: all of Bir- 
mingbam.—Mr. T. H. Robinson, of Bir- 
mingham, to Mis Clarissa Belmont. of 
Handsworth.—Mr. Joseph Nash, to Miss 


Lacy S of Sutton eld.—At Har 
Borne, Mr. T. Parsons, j : 
he 1 Ons, jun. to Miss Mar. 


%y 
*« 





Died.) At Birmingham, in Bell-street, 
Mr. John Worall.—25, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Selkirk:—78, Mrs. Efiz. Crampton, re. 
gretted—In Daleend, 79, Mr. Jehn 
Brunner.—86, Mrs. Ryland, widow of 
John R. esq.—Mr. Wright. 

At Warwick, in Jury-street, 60, Mrs. 
Marshall. 

At Leamington, Mr. John Swaine, of 
London. 

At Moseley-wake Green, 
Farmer, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. T. Harris, to Miss Mary 
Brocas, of Shrewsbury.—John Lloyd, esq. 
of Rhiwlas, to Miss L¢anilly, of Foxhall,— 
The Rev. C. Crisp, M.A. of Ruyton, to 
Miss Ain Eleanor Niccolls, of Newnham, 
—Mr. jones, of Dorrington, to Miss Birch, 
of Shrewsbury.—Mr, J. Sayce, of Bishop’s 
Castle, to Miss Duppa, of Skvyborvra. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 20, Mrs. Maria 
Fry.—Mrs. Williams, wife of the Rev. 
Owen W.—75, Mr. Robt. Alcock, sen. 

At Whitcharch, Mr. J. Austin, suddenly, 

At Oswestry, Mr. John Jones.—Mrs. 
W. Jones.—Mr. Wm. Beckett.—Mr. Ro- 
berts.—Mr. Jones, of the Rossa.—73, Mr. | 
Tho. Wooley. 

At Much Wenlock, 78, the Rev. Mor- 
gan Jones, rector of Willey and Hughley. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At the Worcester assizes, there were 
forty-four prisoners ; of whom eleven were 
capitally convicted, and received sentence 
—all were reprieved, except 'T. Eastbury, 
for cutting and maiming, who was ex¢- 
cuted. 

Married.} Lieut. A. E. Nagel, R.N. to 
Miss Harriet Freame, of Worcester.—Mr. 
Packwood, of Worcester, to Miss Lucy 
Barnes, of Droitwich-road.— Mr. George 
Lawrence, of Broadway, to Miss Mary 
Smith, of Evesham. : 

' Died.) At Worcester, Mrs. T. Lewis, 
of Gloucester, deservedly lamented. 

‘At Sion- hill, Kidderminster, Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

_At Winterfield house, highly esteemed, 
80, Wm. Wheeler, esq. He possessed ex- 
ten-ive knowledge, with a peculiar vigour 
and energy of mind, united toa disposi- 
tion the most liberal and humane. By his 
death the country will experience the loss 
of one of its oldest and tirmest supporters 
of independence. 

' HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the medical gentlemen of 
Ross was lately held, at the request of the 
magistrates and ivhabitants, to examine 
the reported cases of failure of vacciwation 
to prevent the small-pox contagion ; when 
they unanimously declared their convic- 
tion Of the efficacy of vaccination. _ 

Married.}] Wm. Symonds, esq. of Here- 
ford, to Miss Mary Beale, of Upton. — 

Died.} At Mereford, Mrs. Cam, widow 
of Dr. C. an eminent physician of that citys 
—48, Mr. John Pickering ~ 


86, John 





AtKnapp, 23, Mr.G. Davies.—At Dew- 
sall, 26, Mr. Jas. Syer- 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
An extension of the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal was recently determined 


n. : 
ve Married.) Mr, A. Thompson, to Miss 
Lewis. —Mr. T. Stone, jun. to Miss Ann 
Withers.—Mr. W. E. Morgan, to Miss 
Maria Atlay. — Mr. John Rivett, of 
Prince’s street, to Miss Eliza Wilcock, of | 
Bristol.—Lieut. Shillier, R.N. to Miss 
Mease, of Orchard-street, Bristol—Mr. 
A. Alexander, to Miss Matilda Jacobs, of 
Bristol—Mr. Samuel Gooden, of Bristol, 
to Miss Hester Haythorne, of Rock- 
hampton.—Mr, J. Box, to Miss Tombs, 
both of Monmouth.—Mr. Thomas Darker, 
of Cirencester, to Miss Elizabeth Anthony, 
of Hereford.—John Pratt, esq. of Upton- 
upon-Severn, to Miss Mary Bradley, of 
Dunstall-castle. 

Died.] At Bristol, 28, Lieut. George 
Lander, R.M.—Mr. George Herniman.— 
In Marsh-street, Mr. ‘Thomas Lucas, es- 
teemed and regretted.—In Albemarle-row, 
Hotwells, Dr. W. K. Crawfuird, M.D. 

At Cheltenham, 48, Willian. Mackin- 
tosh, esq. 

At Tetbury, 36, Henry Julius Bieder- 
mann, esq. 

At Upton-upon-Severn, 86, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Brooke, widow of the Rev. James 
B.—Mrs. T. Palfrey, suddenly, deservedly 
lamented.—At Didbrook, Mrs. Mary Wel- 
lington Paytherus, 

In Wales, 71, the Rev. John Prior 
Estlin, LL.D. forty-six years pastor of a 
considerable Unitarian congreyation in 
Bristol, and master of an eminent classical 
semiuary. He was a native of Hinckley, 
in Leicestershire, where, till lately, lived 
his brother, a respectable: manufacturing 
hosier. No man ever passed a Jong life 
who was more universally esteemed among 
the great body of dissenters, or who pos- 
sessed a more extensive circle of attached 
personal friends. His works were nue 
merous, and were distinguished for the pu- 
rity of their langnage, the soundness of their 
learning, and the temperance of their 
theology. He was, in a word, a good man, 
an exemplary christian, and a practical 
philosopher, respected by all, and sincerely 
beloved by those who knew him best. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 
The Gloucester and London day-coach, 


on its journey upwards, whilst racing with. 


the Cheitenham day-coach (both going at 
the rate of nearly twelve miles an hour), 
Was overturned within a short distance of 


urford—wien not one of the passengers. 
scaped unhurt. Mr. Thomas Heath, of 


the City Arms, Oxford, who was on the 
oe, had lus leg broken near the ankle ; 
the jomt and the foot were so much torn 
wade ated that he was compelled to 
be g0 amputation. The coachman (Bi- 

P) Was severely injured, aud lies seri- 
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ously ill; and two other outside passengers: 
were bruized. The inside passengers— 
three ladies and a gentleman ; one was cut 


in the face, her under lip severed in two, 


and one tooth beaten out; and another, 
her collar-bone dislocated, with other se- 
rious contasions. 

Married.} Mr. Wm. Betteridge, to Miss 
Sarah Raymond, both of Watlington.— 
Mr. T. Hollis, to Mrs. Clift, of Chipping 
Norton.—Mr. John Woodward, to 
Ann Wells, both of Great Milton.—Mr. T. 
Webster, of Risborough, to Miss Anna 
Mead, of Thame. 

Died.) At Oxford, 76, Mrs. J. Mayow. 
—74, Mr. John Best.—Mrs. Weller, wi- 
dow of the Rev. — W.—In St. Aldate’s, 
35, Mrs, H. E. Hilchings, lamented. 

At Little Milton, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Wm. Bishop.—At Horsepath, 47, Mr. 
Wm. Snow.—At Islip, Mr. Busby. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Champion, to Miss 
Wayland, both of Reading.—Mr. James 
Wellman, jun. of Reading, to Miss Eliz. 
Helme, of Oxford.—The Rev. J. Cleo- 
bury, M.A. to Miss P. M. Beckett, of* 
Wantage.—At Sulham, Wm. Blackwood, 
esq. to Miss C. Wilder, of Purley-hall, 

Died.) At Buckingham, Mr. ‘Miller.— 


’ Mrs, Martha Goode. 


At Stonedean, Mrs. Molloy, widow of 
Charles M. esq. 

At Quainton, 75, the Rev. Bladen Down- 
ing, rector of that parish, and perpetual 
curate of Nonington. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. G. Jackson, to Miss Jo- 
anna ‘Trotter, both of Hertford.—The Rev. 
T. Pavitt, to Miss Creasy, both of Ware.— 
The Rev. Jas. Jenkins, B.A, of Harpen- 
den, to Miss E. Thompson, of Cadingtun. 

- Died.) At Hertford, 52, Benj. Cherry, 
esq. town-clerk of that borough.—Miuss 
Eliz, Trotter, 

At Woburn Abbey, 4%, Mrs. Eliz. Cox, 
regretted.— At Lamer, 62, C, D. Garrard, 
esq.—At Whuitwell, Capt. W. Fothergill, 
R.N.—At Little Grove, East Barnet, 

Mrs, Tempest, widow of John T. esq. 
M.P. for Durham. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Barry, of Northampton, 
to Miss Pai, of Felmersham.—F. Purvis, 
esq. of Darsham, to Miss L. E. Mulso, of, 
Twywell.—G. Fisher, esq. of Gayton, (3* 
Miss R. Sarmon, of the Isle of Wight. 

Died.] At Peterborough, 76, Mrs. Fil- 
by.—67, Mrs. Ann Barker. | 

At Slapton, 74, Mr. John Betts.—At 
Brigstock, Mrs. Pickering, — 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

At the. assizes at Huntingdon, Mrs, 
Scarborough, a respectable innkeeper, long 
resident at Buckden, was convicted, om 
the evidence of Bond, an.attorney of Lei- 
cester, of paying him a 20. note which 
had been embezzled in a letter, left by a 


postman at her house about cighteen 
mouths 


= _ “7 a ig ss 
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months before. She seems to have ad- 
duced evidence tliat she had retained the 
letter, and that slie had received a 201. 
note at her door two or three days previ- 
ously ;—yet the jury considered the cir- 
cumstances strong enough to convict her, 
and she was sentenced to twelve montiis’ 
imprisonment, It appears, therefore, that 
innkeepers and others should be cautious 
of taking on themselves such responsibi- 
lity, aud should leave it to postmen to find 
out the addressed, as their proper bu- 
Sines. 

The first Oration Prize in Trinity-col- 
lege was adjudged to Charles, the second 
son of the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Jas. Speare, rector 
of Elmset, to Miss Headley, of Cambridge. 
—Mr. H. Manning, to Miss F’, Lindsell, 
both of St. Ives.—Mr. Kates, to Mrs. 
Hull, both of Newmarket.—J. F. Am- 
brose, esq. of Mount Ambrose, county of 
Dublin, to Miss ‘Thompson, of Long Stow- 
hall. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. King. 

At Wisbech, the Rev. Henden Winder. 
—21, Mr. Jos. Ward, jun. 

At Sketchworth, Mr. Taylor.—At Dul- 
lingham, Mrs. Isaacson.—At Haddenham, 
68, Mr. G. Clay. 

NORFOLK. 

The inhabitants of Yarmouth have de- 
termined that the expenditure of the 
poor-rates shall be regularly printed, for 
general informatiqgn. This regulation has 
been introduced on the poor-rates being 
raised from six to nine shillings in the 
ponnd. 

At the late Walsingham sessions, notice 
was given that a vote of thanks would be 
moved at the next adjourned sessions tor 
that district to the Berksiure magistrates, 
for resisting a late illegal order of the se- 
cretary of state, forbidding them to visit 
certain prisoners in Reading goal, 

Marvied.| Mr.- George Lay, to Miss 
Mary Reeder; both of Norwich.—Mr. 
Lotomy, of Lynn, to Mrs. Haddon, of 
Wells.—Mr. William Pridgen, to Miss 
Margaret Adams, of Wisbech.—Mr. John 
Oakes, of Burnham Norton, to Mes. Blyth, 
of Burnham Westgate.— Mr. Williani El- 
vin, of Marsham, to Miss Harriet M. 
Boult, of Yarmouth.—Mr. H. Hill, to 
Miss Gresham, of Briston.—The Rev. 
Thomas Wright, jun. of Upwell, to Miss 
Henrietta Franklin, of Enderby. 

Died.| At Norwich, in St. Stephen’s, 72, 
Mrs. Mingay.—In St. Peter's Mancroft, 
49, Mr. John Bonney.—55, F. Sayers, 
M.D. a gentleman possessed of distin- 
guished literary talents.—61, Mrs. J. 
Lowden, much lamented.—72, Mr. Thos. 
Rising. 

At Diss, 70, Mr. W. Williams, highly 
respected. 

At Lynn, 24, Miss Harriet Tarner. 

At Hoveton St. John, Thomas Biofeld, 
esy. a deputy heutenaat, and many years 


[Sept. 1,. 
one of the chairmen of the quarter sessions 
for this county. 

At Spixworth Parsonage, 31, Elizabeth. 
wifa of the Rev. George Howes, : 

At Billingford, regretted, Rebecca, wile 
of Mr. Beverley, of Forncett. 

SUFFOLK. 

The first stone of Nelson’s proposed 
monument was lately laid, amid due ce. 
remonies. 

Married.] Mr. Ely, to Miss Smith:— 
Mr. Charles Hennett, to Miss Martha 
Gudgeon; all of Bury.—Mr. James Blom- 
field, to Miss Friend, of Bury.—Captain 
Brown, late of the 7th West India regi. 
ment, to Miss Murrell, of Bury.—Mr, 
Goodwin, of Ipswich, to Miss Hannah 
Ashford, of Witnesham.—Capt. Wythe, of 
Eye, to the Hon. Miss Henniker.—Mr. 
Samuel Eastall, of Creeting All Saints, to 
Miss Simson, of Stoke Asli, 

Died.} At Bury, 56, Mr. Samuel Scott. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. N. Edwards.—35, ° 
Miss Susannah Prentice.—41, Mrs, Bal- 
dock, widow of Capt. B. 

At Woodbridge, 60, Mr. L. Pierson. 

At Beccles, 50, the wife of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Alexander Anderson. < 

At Benhall, 21, Mr. Thomas Pope. 

At Holbrook, 60, Mrs. Frances Browg, 
—At Ballingdon, 76, Mrs. Susannah Fenp. 

FSSEX. . 

The late Colchester wool fair was mos 
respectably attended. The chair was 
filled by Mr. Tower. A long statement, 
containing much information on the 
woollen and worsted mauufactures, was 
made. Mr. ‘Tower added the curious fact, 
that some orders were executing for the 
South American insurgents. | 

Married.) 'T, Catchpool, jan. of Col- 
chester, to Mary Corder, of Feeringbary ; 
both of the Society of Friends. —The Rev. 
Alfred Padley, rector of Alresford, to Miss 
Wright, of Mapsfield.—Samuel Lozell, 
esq. of Bradwell-hall, to Miss Sarah Roper, 
of Stow-Upland.—Thos. Dickenson, esq. 
of Upton, to Miss Kemm, of Stratford. 

Died.|] At Chelmstord, Mrs. J. Wenden. 

At Saffron Walden, suddenly, 93, Mr. 
Augustine Rolfe. 

At Felix-hall, 77, Mrs. Claydon, univer- 
sally respected. At Tentlering, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. John Barnes, rector 
of that parish—At Abbotts Roothing, 
Miss Fzard, justly lamented. 

KENT. 

TWENTY-SIX criminals received sen- 
tence of death at the late Kent assizes; 
twenty-four were reprieved and two ex- 
ecuted. 

Lately, as three men, employed on the 
new works carrying on at Sheerness Dock- 
yard, were descending im the diving- 
bell, some accident occurred, and the 
signal to be drawn up not being undet- 
stood by the person above, two out of the 
three were unfortunately drowned; the 
one saved, made his escape from under the 
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bell, which the others were unable to 
effect. amo h 

Married.] Mr. John James Williamson, 
to Miss Creed.—Mr. Chambers, to Miss 
M. L. Vennall: all of Canterbury.—Mr. 
D. Peake, to Miss Smithett; both of 
Dover. —Mr. John Hodges, of Canterbury, 
to Miss Harriet Marsh, of Leeds.—Mr. 
Sharpe, to Mrs. Aldridge; both of Ro- 
chester.—Mr. John Cartar, to Mrs. Mary 
Jones.—Mr. William ‘Tart, to Miss E. 
Milton.—Mr. David Newman, to Miss A. 
Hobbs.—Mr. James Jenkins, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hobday.—Mr. David Cullen, to 
Miss E. Thidham: alt of Folkestone. 

Died.] At Dover, 40, Mrs, Margaret 
Hambrook, regretted. 

At Chatham, Miss Lushington.—In the 
New Road, Mrs. Bart. 

At Folkestone, 59, Mr. John Jacob 
Spicer.—84, Mrs. Elizabeth Ludgater, 

At Hythe. 74, Mrs. Scott.—Suddenly, 
Edward ‘Fournay, esq. much and deser- 
vedly lamented. 

At Sevenoaks, 64, Mr. Potter. 

At Margate, Mrs. Busbridge.—75, Mr. 
George Phillpot. 

At Tenterden, 47, Mr. West.—69, Mrs. 
Collins. 

At Ashford, Miss Potter. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.] At Chichester, T. F. Norrie, 
esq. of London, to Miss Kuight.—Mr. Bur- 
bury, to Mrs. Glossop, both of Arundel, 

Died.} At Chichester, the Rev. John 
Moore, M.A. vicar of the cathedral, rector 
of Racton, and sequestrator of the parishes 
of St. Andrew and St. Martin.—In the 
Close, Mrs. Pearson, wife of Dr. P. of 
Doctors’ Commons.—Mrs. Newman. 

At Brighton, 40, Mrs, Brown, late of 
Stackville-street, London. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At Winchester assizes, there were 
seventy-three prisoners for trial, of whom 
fourteen were condemned, and eight trans- 
ported ; the capital offenders, whose cases 
presented nothing atrocious, were re- 
prieved, 

Merricd.| Mr. Judd, of Holy Rhood, 
Southampton, to Miss Elizabeth Child, of 
Andover.—Mr. C, W. Benny, of South- 
ampton, to Miss Charlotte Hayles, of 
Broad-street, Portsmouth.—Mr. Joseph 
Hunt, to Miss Elizabeth Silver, of Win- 
chester.—At Carisbrooke, Capt. Bailey, 
Sist foot, to Miss Mary Icliffe, of North 
Grounds, 

Died.| At Winchester, Miss Jane Austen, 
daughter of the Rev, Geo. Austen, rector 
of Steventon, and authoress of Emma, 
Mansfield Park, Pride and Prejudice, and 
Sense and Sensibility. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. John Farlow.—26, 
Miss Sophia Carter, 

At Alresford, 47, Mrs. Phabay. 

At Ryde, Miss Frances Coulthard. 

At Romsey, Mrs. Clark. 

At Lyndhurst, 35, N, Haines, esq.—At 
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Easton, Mrs. Mitehell.—At Emsworth, 
Mr. Phipps. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Fidler, of Mariboroack, 
to Mrs. R, Webb, of Trowbridge.—Mr. 
Jacob Taylor, of Bradford, to Miss Pene- 
lope West, of Trowbridge.—Lieut. G. C. 
Johnson, of the royal navy, Warminster, te 
Mrs. Romsey, of Frome.—Lieut. W. L. 
Brake, of the royal navy, to Miss Sarak 
Newman, of Beancre.—At. Westbury, 
John Raker Graves, esq. to Miss Louisa 
Beilew, of Ballindinish, county of Cork. 

Died.| At Salisbury, Mrs. Wyndham, 
wife of Henry P. W.esq. late member for 
this county. 

At Devizes, 33, Mr. W. Harrison. 

At Heytesbury-house, 70, Sir, William 
Pierce Ashe A‘Court, bart,—At Hinton, 
Mrs. Ann Lee. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The public curiosity has been much.ex- 
cited this week by the starting of a Bath 
and Bristol coach, on an entirely new con- 
struction, invented by Capt. Wyke, and 
bmlt under his instructions by Measrs. 
Futter. The great object in view was 
complete safety, which is effected in an 
eminent degree, by lowering the centre of 
the mass.—It consists of two apartments— 
the fore part for superior passengers is ,a 
close octagon body; the hinder part, whi¢l 
is for outside. passengers, is open at the 
sides, bnt bas a covering, supported by four 
iron pillars at the cerners—the luggage js 
carried in the seats of each compartinent ; 
and the springs on which the bodies are 
supported are comprised of a single piece 
of steel—thereby considerably reducihg 
the weight of the carriage. 

Married.] Mr.. Thomas Fuller, to Miss 
Mary Tiley. —Capt. Smith, to Miss Bowen, 
of Upper-park-street: all of Bath.—Wil- 
liam M‘Leod Bannatyne, of Bath, to Miss 
Young.—Mr. William Clement, of Wells, 
to Miss Ano Millard, of Richmond-place, 
Bath.—Mr. J. Nicholls, to Miss Say, both 
of Wells.—At Frome, Mr. R. Hill, to Mrs. 
Middleton.—Mr. J. Read, to Miss Viney, 
‘of Bridgwater.—Frederick Corfield, esq. 
of Taunton, to Louisa, widow of Major 
Gen. Sproule.—The Rev. J. Meade, of 
Chatley-lodge, to Miss Frances Arnold, of 
Bath. ™ 

Died.] At Bath, in the Abbey Green, 
Mrs. J. Cole.—In Brunswick-street, Lieut. 
G. Scottowe, R.N.—In Bathwick-street, 
78, the Rev. Benjamin Davies, D.D. justly 
respected.—In Old Bond-street, suddenly, 
Mr. Ashley.—In the. Crescent, George 
Whitehead, esq. one of the Society ,of 
Friends, and formerly banker in London, 
under the respectable firm of Whitehead, 
Howard, and co. 

At Watcott;-Mr. Robert Hockley.—At 
Laverton, 49, the Rev. W. Burland Keate. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married] Mr. Joba White, of Bland- 

ford, to Miss Mary Miller Bristowe,, of 
Prestham, 
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Prestham.—Mr. Robert Gear, of Wey- 
mouth, to Mrs. Hannah Richards, of 
London. 

Died.] At Cheselborne, 68, the Rev. 
Charles Birch, rector of that parish.—At 
Ford-house, Elizabeth Mary, widow of 
Charles Maitland Barelay, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Mr. George Ogg, of Plymouth, has 
Jatelv read a lecture to the Plymouth In- 
stitwiion, on the prevention and cure of 
‘dry rot iw ships of war. Mr, O. observes, 
that the requisite qualities of a perfect 
remety for dry rot are, that it be cheap, 
wholesome, easily applied, incapable of 
producing any injury, and fully adequate 
to effect the entire destruction of the ve- 
getative principle which constitutes the 
disease. He shews that ail these pro- 
perties are combined in common rock-salt ; 
and contends, that nething more is neces- 
sary than to steep the timbers of the ship 
itself in a saturated solution of it. 

Some public spirited persons, in Devon- 
shire, have issued a prospectus for cutting 
a canal, to nnite the Bristol with the Bri- 
tish channels, in order to avoid the often 
difficalt p round the Land's End. 

Married.| At Northam, James Jones 
Reynolds, esq. to Miss Fanny Husband, 
of Cross-house.—Capt. Burney, 44th regt. 
to Miss Diana Boylesou Somerville, of 
Blount Pleasant, Plymouth.—The Rev. E, 
Chave, of Exeter, to Miss Mary Tanner, 
of Meshaw.—Mr. John Cumming, to Miss 
Mary Ano Bowes Clarke.—Jos. Beavis, 
esq. of London, to Miss Sarah Lockyer, 
of Exmouth.—Mr. J. Penny, jun. of Ex- 
eter, to Miss Baynes, of Week, St. Mary, 
—Mr. William King, to Mrs. E. Tarring, 
both of Brixham.—Mr. Snell, of Stone- 
house, to Miss Mary Ann Moon, of Treen. 

Died.) At Exeter, 26, Mr. Henry Wool- 
cot, deservedly respected.—72, Mr. Sam. 
Cross.—75, William Todd, esq.—In South- 
street, 4¢, Mr. John Hill. 

At Plymouth, in Tavistock-street, Mr, 
Scammell, jun. ; and a few days after, Mr. 
S. sen, 

At Exmouth, 47, Arscott Bickford, esq. 

At Tomes, gz, Mr. James Calley, 

At Crediton, 68, Mrs. Langworthy, sud- 
denly.—75, Mr. Johu Mills, 

At Appledare, Mrs. Mary Smith.—In 
Bovey Tracey, Mr. Moses Savery, regret. 
ted.—At Lyncham, 70, Mr, Wellin. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.) Mr. Hart, of Falmouth, to 
Miss Baron, ot Ledeutt.—At Launceston, 
Mr. Kilmason, to Miss Barnard, daughter 
of the late Kev. Dr. B. master of Eton 
college. 

Died.) At Falmonth, Capt. C. Kemp- 
thorne Quash, R.N.—63, Mr. G. Semmins. 


At Truro, Mr. Nettleton, printer of the 

Coinwall Gazette. 
WALES. 

Muarried.} The Rev. Charles Butler 
Clough. of Mold, to Miss Margaret Sid. 
ney Jones, of Wepre-hall, Flintshire.— 
Weston Yonge, esq. of Kilgadan, Carmar- 
thenshire, to Miss Mary Bond, of Bristol, 
—Thomas Lloyd, esq. to Miss Jane Evans, 
both of Haverfordwest.—J. W. Paynter, 
esq. to Mrs, Bryant, both eof Pembroke.~ 
Charles Sankey, esq. of Denbigh, to Miss 
Frances Parry, of Tywyssog, Denbigh- 
shire. —The Rev. R. Williams, vicar of 
Pennard and Langennith, in Gower, to 
Miss Phelps, of Lanclough. 

Died.) At Swansea, at an advanced age 
Capt. D. Sanders,—45, John Gray, esq.~ 
Mrs. M‘Arthur, deservedly lamented. 

At Haverfordwest, 95. Elizabeth, the 
widow of the Rev. John Hughes, 

At Wrexham, 83, Mis. Manning. 

At Greenfield, Holywell, 30, Lieut. T. J. 
Hamilton, R. N.-- At Althrey, Bangor, 
James Smith, esq.— At Brynadda, Edward 
Anwyl, esq, clerk of the peace for the 
county of Merioneth.-At Liandegai, 80, 
Mr. Wm. Williams, anthor of ** Observa- 
tions on the Snowdon Mountains,” and of 
many useful and amusing prodactions in 
the Welsh language.—At Pennal, Merie- 
nethshire, William Hughes, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Marvied.] William Taylor, esq. of Dal- 
keith, to Miss Eliz. Wilkinson, of Edin- 
burgh.—Mr. Robert Walkingshaw, jun. 
of Paisley, to Miss Mary Cameron, of 
Glasgow.—At Perth, the Rev. John John- 
stone, of St. Andrew's, to Miss Alison 
Latta, of Jessfield. 

Died.} At Leith, Mrs, Anderson, widow 
of Dr. A. 

At Port Eglinton-cottage, Glasgow, 63, 
Raymond Birmingham, esq. 

Latcly, at Stirling, 84, the Rev. James 
Milnes, formerly chaplain to the ¢5th and 
87th regiments, in Germany, during the 
seven years’ war, and afterwards many 
years minister of the dissenting congrega- 
tion at Sandwich, in Kent. 

IRELAND. 3 

Roger O'Conner, esq. one of the patriot 
brothers, was lately tried on a charge ‘ 
being a party in robbing a mail-coeach, in 
181%; but, the witnesses being of infamous 
character, he was acquitted, te the great 
satisfaction of the surrounding country. 

Married.] G. Brooke, esq. of Hardwick- 
street, Dublin, to Frances, daughter of the 
late Matthew Bathurst, esq, of the coualy 
of Meath. 

Died.| At Dublin, 68, J. G. Battier, es4- 

At Kock Abbey, county Limerick, 
Anna, wife of Richard Taylor, esq. 





Errata in the current Number. 


Page 107, col. 2, for Matthew, chu 
Page 117, col. 2, lime 12 trom the 


P. 24, terse 14, read Matthew, chap. 24, verse 24-__ 


I ° ° AS hie 
ealar force being. Page 118, in the n roitom, tor being the orbicular force, read, the orbs 


Ole, in some comes, for Schallier, read Schehaliten. 





